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Art. I— some THOUGHTS ON THOMAS CARLYLE. 

I AM not aware that Mr. Carlyle ever took miicli interest in 
India, In his Lectures on Heroes, he puts the question 
whether, if the English people had the choice, tlio^ should not 
rather give up the Indian Empire than lose the glory of having 
produced Shakespeare.^ And he intimates his own opinion that 
tlio loss of Shakespeare would be the greater of the two. To 
me it seems that this estimate is only the extravagance of a 
man of genius desirous of magnifying his order. Shakespeare 
was a wonderful man, but the Indian Empire is a greater pro- 
duct of English qualities than is the tragedy of Hamlet or 
King Lear, To give up the Indian Empire, in the sense of 
erasing from our annals the circumstances of its acquisition, 
would be to blot out nearly all the romance of our history. It 
would be like eliminating from Roman history every thing that 
took place out of Italy. 

Carlyle^s theories were more popular in India thirty years ago 
than they are now. In flie* prji^mutiny days, and for some 
time afterwards, men were fond of talking of the blessings of a 
benevolent despotism, and of deifying every thing that was, 
or seemed to be, strong. Vis was tlieir idol even^ if it were 
vis consili expers. Those were the days when the •Panjab and 
the non-regulation system were held up as objects of ^admiration 
to us poor civilians in Bengal, who studied Beaufort and the 
Board's Series. The tide has tuAed now. The old EuglisV 
belief in representative institutions^ and local self-government 
has revived, and Mr, Bright's phrase, that force is no remedy, is 
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again held in honour. The change has affected the vogue of 
Carlyle. Perhaps men first began to doubt his wisdom when they 
found him making heroes of an unscrupulous fillibuster like 
Frederick and of a half-insane pedant such as Frederick's 
father was. 

The greatest blow, however, that luas been given to Carlyle’s 
reputation is the publication of his Reminiscences. These have 
so belittled him by exhibiting him as a querulous, fault-finding 
old man, that one can hardly continue to think of him as a 
hero. And the blow has been repeated by the publication of 
Mrs. Carlyle’s letters and of the contemptible Tour in Ireland. 
The revulsion of feeling caused by these publications was per- 
haps not logically justifiable, and it may have gone too far. But 
the very fact that it occurred shows that it was natural and 
fairly reasonable. In the following pages I propose first to say 
something of Carlyle as a man, and then to treat of him as an 
author. 

In the Diary of Henry Greville, under the year 1849, there 
occurs the following entiy : — Dined with the Ashburtons, and 
amongst others met Carlyle, the author, whom I had never met 
before. Ho talks the broadest Scotch and appears to have 
coarse manners, but he might be amusing perhaps at times.” 
We wonder what Mr. Carlyle would have thought of this 
description of himself. The remark, that he might be amusing 
perhaps at times, would not have struck him pleasant!}", especially 
when the aniusce was a man of fashion like Mr. Greville. His 
thoughts would probably have gone hack to Petrarch s account 
of Dante at the Court of Can Grande, and to his own com- 
ments thereon. 

Mr. Greville’s Diary was not published till 1883, and the per- 
sonal characteristics ^of Carlyle were not much known during 
his lifetime. He did not come before the public except as an 
author, and outsiders had no means of judging wliat vsort of a 
man he was at his own fireside. It was vaguely held that one 
who posed as a prophet and was familiaiy known by the appellation 
of the ** Seer of Chelsea,” wlio, was* so' unsparing in bis denuncia- 
tions of the age and all its works, and who seemed to regard civi- 
lization as a sham and as a wrappage which concealed the truth 
from our e^es, must be a man indifferent to luxury, a sort 
of John the Baptist who could live in the woods and be satisfied 
with locusits and wild honey. The surprise was great, then, when 
the Reminiscences and the Life were published, and it was found that 
^Carlyle was no stoic, that was querulous and fault-finding, and 
that he was particular about his comforts and more selfish in the 
pursuit of them than ordinary men. The public began to feel 
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that they had been taken in. This*mighty philosopher who had 
all his life been denouncing the degeneracy of the age, who 
had appeared to stand on higher ground than other men, and 
had as from a serene* height shown them their faults and errors, 
who spoke slightingly of mere orthodox moralities as things which 
were matters of course, and which nobody could have any difficulty 
in observing or be entitled to any merit for acting up to, was 
found to bo selfish and given to shrieking when any petty 
annoyance fell upon liim. H(^ stood revealed as a sour, querulous 
old man, who would see no me lit but his own, and appeared 
to be full of envy at the success of others, lie had made his 
wife, wdio was an only child and had been tenderly nurtured, 
and who had sacrificed so much to rnairy him, woik for him like 
a galley-slave, and given her very scanty reward of thanks. 
He had taken her away from Edinburgh and all society, and 
buried her, so to speak, for seven yeais in the wilds of Craigen- 
puttoeb. He, a stoue-iuavsou^s son and born and brought up as 
a peasant, allowed himself to bo made miserable by the crowing 
of a cock or the cackling of a hen, wo.s horrified at the idea of 
having to put up with shop-eggs, and was loo dainty to eat the 
bread of tlio Dumfiios’ baker, so that bis poor wife bad to sit 
up till one in the morning baking biead for him. 

Wlien these revelations were made, Ibo wrath of tl*e public turn- 
ed itself upon tlio biographer, Mr. Fronde. lie was accused of 
indiscretion for publisligig such tilings. He was told that he had 
violated the sanctiries of private life. He was an iconocla.st, 
who had rudely shattered a noble figuie. AVe had pictured 
Carlyle to ourselves as a hero and a .stoic, as an all-siiled man, to 
use one of his own Gc^rmiinisms, and now Fronde had revealeil 
him to us as a peevi.^h hypochondriac — as a Smclfuugus 
to whom all was b;»nen from Dan to IJecrsheba. 

But surely it was unreasonable and unjust to complain of 
Fronde for doing this. Bather was he entitled to commendation 
for his courage and straightforwardness. He told us not only 
the truth but the wliolo trulli, and made ns feel that there was 
nothing worse beliiud. It has been the curse of biographical 
literature that hardly any specimen of it can he relied upon. 
Nearly every hiograpiier has thought it his duty to hide the 
defects of his subject. He may have set down naugi\t in malice, 
but be has very seldom followed the other precept of extenuat- 
ing nothing. The consequence has been tluit biographies are 
seldom believed, and that their value as instruction* in morals 
and as incitements to action and to^o and do likewise, has been 
greatly dimitiisbed. Wo admit on reading snch and such bi^ 
graplues, that, the cbaracteis depiiiled arc very fine, and the 
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actions described are very ndble, but we have all the time a 
lingering suspicion that the accounts are not true, and so they 
hardly affect ns more than the brilliant descriptions of self- 
denial and benevolence to be met with in a novel. 

Curiously enough, perhaps, the only quite true biography 
which ever was written is an autobiography, and that is so 
disgusting in parts, that one does not like to recommend its 
perusal. 

Mr. Fronde's book is, I think, to be taken as an indication that 
higher and more robust views are beginning to be taken by 
biographers of their duty. It is also a sign, perhaps, that Carlyles 
work in this world has not been altogether wasted, and that 
the message which he had to deliver has nob been all dis- 
persed into the empty air. His onslaughts upon shams and 
flunkeyism have had their effect on his biographer. It would, 
indeed, have been sad if the record of the life of one who had 
devoted himself to exposing lies, and to the stripping-off of 
conventionalities had itself been a conventionality, — a thing 
false as a bulletin or the epitaph on a tombstone. And it 
is pleasing to think that Carlyle was great enough to wish 
that the whole trutli should be told of him. He himself has drawn 
up the mightiest indictment against his character by the agonies 
of remorse which he has expressed in the Reminiscences, and by liis 
preparing for publication his wife's letters. As Froude says, 
learnt my duty from himself ; to paint hii» as he was ; to keep 
back nothing, and extenuate nothing," and he adds, “ 1 never 
knew a man wliose reputation, take him for all in all, would 
emerge less scathed from so hard a scrutiny.’^ 

When the facts o£ Carlyle's life are disclosed to us, the first 
impression I think which we have, independent of his good- 
ness or badness, is what a wonderfully lucky man he was all 
his life. When quite unknown, find but slenderly provided 
with scholarship, he gets, through the friendship of Irving, a 
tutorship where the work is very light, and the pay £200 a year. 
Then he marries a beautiful and accomplished woman who 
is an heiress to boot, and whose^ pjroperty renders liiin secure 
against want for the rest of his life. Slie slaves for him for 
forty years, and so enables him to devote his whole strength 
to literature. • Edward Irving, Lord Jeffrey, and others are unweary- 
ing in their^ kindness to him, and the poor much-abused pub- 
lic crowds to his lectures, buys his books, references him as 
a prophet, *and enables him to die a rich man. Really, what 
other literary genius was so fortunate? He was always moaning 
ftboub his health, to be sure, but it seems very doubtful if there 
ever was much the matteip with him. He was a hypochondriac 
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more than anything else. When an xinfortunate Edinburgh doctor 
ventured to hint that he was dyspeptic and tliat excessive 
smoking had something to do with tliis, Carlyle diil>s him a long, 
hairy-eared jackass. He went through life without any serious 
illness, and ho died when over fourscore. 

Carlyle was never tired of abusing the age in which he lived. 
He was for ever talking and writing of the 19Lh century as a period 
of degeneracy, and lie afiected to admire intensely the days of Puri- 
tanism. But would he have been really happy then ? Would his 
darling Oliver Cromwell have allowed him the freedom of speech 
which he had in the 19th century ? Would he not have been 
acute enough, and practical enough, to have discerned the in- 
consistency between Carlyle's precept of silence, and his practice 
of preaching, and would he not have called to one of his Ironsides 
to remove this babbler? 

Carlyle professed to be a great admirer of faith and of 
religion. He was always contrasting, to the disadvantage of 
the present day, the fulness of faith of the Puritan times with 
the scepticism which now prevails. But surely this was a little 
unreasonable when he himself was one of the unsettling in- 
fluences of the time. He reproached the world for not be- 
lieving as the Puritans did, but he kept out of sight the 
fact that he did not do so either. And another piece of un- 
reasonableness was, that while he exhorted people over and 
over again to be earnest and striving, he never clearly told them 
what to be earnest about. As Douglas Jorrold said, Carlyle is 
like a man who beats a big drum in front of my door, and who, 
when I rush out and want to know where the fire is, and what 
help I am to render, makes no answer, but goes on pounding 
at his drum. The great bitterness of Carlyle's life apparently 
xvas tliat people did not believe him. Like tlie prophet of 
old, he cried ‘‘ Who hath believed our report?" and a few days 
before bis death he said to Mr. Froudo ‘"They call me a great 
man now, but not one believes what I have told them." But 
Carlyle might have considered that a good deal cf this 
unbelief was due to the character of liis teaching. He told 
the world what they should not believe, but lie did not give 
them anything else in its place. He was like the man in the 
Scotch song, who said over and over again “ you're a' wrang, 
you're a’ thegither wrang,’' but who never told his hearers what 
was the right way. 

What was Carlyle as a man ? Thackeray proposed that we 
should test the character of a man by considering how we should 
have liked to have live(J with him. This is rather a hard test, aud- 
it is an uncertain one also, for it depends upon the character of 
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the person who applies it. ‘Some men would be happy in the 
society of a careless prodigal like Oliver Goldsmith or Fielding, 
while others would not care to live even with a genius unless 
he shared their political opinions. The teSt is, however, worth 
something. We all feel that it would have been delightful ia 
have lived with such sweet-blooded men as Martin Luther, or 
Sir Walter Scott, and that we could have liked and respected men 
like Cicero, John Knox, Edward Burke or Wordsworth. The 
answer in Carlyle's case isinore doubtful. He had attached fiiends, 
such as Irving and Stirling, but his own mother who knew him 
best described him as ‘‘ gey ill to live wi’.’' He was arrogant and 
selfish, and partly from temperament, and partly from liabit, he 
was unsociable and a lover of solitude. When at work, says 
Mr. Froude, he could bear no one in the room, and at least 
through middle life, ho rode and walked alone, not choosing to 
have his thoughts disturbed. The slightest noise or movement 
at night shattered his nervous system, tlierefore he required a bed- 
room to himself ; thus from the first his wife saw little of him, 
and as time went on, less ami less. It is no wonder that Mrs. 
Carlyle used to warn her young lady friends by saying : My dears, 
never marry a man of genius.'' The fact that she herself w^as 
a bit of a genius, or at least a very clever woman, only made 
matters worse. Had she been simply an able-bodied woman 
who could have scoured doors, polished grates, milked cows, &c., 
she would have done better. Or, if she Jjad been merely a fine 
lady and sat in her drawing-room and refused to budge, Carlyle 
mlglit have learnt manners. In fact she spoiled him, and he 
spoiled her. She made him more selfish than he natuially was, 
and I am afraid that he made her a soured and fault-finding 
woman. However, she was so unhappy in her life, that her 
shortcomings should bo gently dealt with. Her great mistake 
in life was in marryij?.g him, and it was rather an inexcusable one, 
for she did not love him. She married him through ambition, 
and because her pride could not bear that people should say 
that she was pining for Edward Irving. As if a leap in tlie 
dark, such as hers was, or rather a leap in broad daylight into such 
a thorny bush, would sto|i people's tongues or make them 
think that she was whole-hearted. Her fate is a warning to 
clever women, and should remind them to trust to their instinct 
and affections more, and to their intellect less. 

Mrs. CaTlyle was much cleverer and more learned than her 
mother, Mrs. Walsh. But the latter knew better how to choose a 
husband. She chose one in her own sphere of life wliom 
•she loved, and so she was happy. Her daughter Jane unclassed her- 
self and took a cold sclf-al^sorbed genius for her mate. She mad© 
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a mistake somewhat like that of George Eliot’s Dorothea, when 
she married Mr. Casaiibon, and sbe paid a similar penalty. 
Carlyle was not bad or immoral, but for the matter of that neither 
was Mr. Casaubon. 

Carlyle was a good son and a good brotlier, and, as Mr. Froude 
says, he was in the weightier matters of the law without speck 
or flaw. His fatlier and mother were worthy people, and brought 
him up carefully and, to use the fine phrase of Wordsworth, ‘‘The 
Scottish church had on him laid the strong hand of her purity.” 
He never had to wrestle with the demons of lust and of 
drink, and to be overthrown by them like poor Robert Burns. 
He was a decent, pure-living man all his days, and he steadily pre- 
served his independence. But he was essentially unlovable. He 
was wanting in sympathy with others, and he was arrogant and, 
I fear, envious. Genius though he was, his arrogance was greater 
than his genius and became even ridiculous. For what other 
epithet than ridiculous can be applied to the contempt which 
he poured on greater and wiser men than himself, on Wilberforce 
whom he styled the nigger philanthropist, on Darwin or on Comte? 

The poet Swinburne has four sonnets on Cailyle. They are 
all very severe, and I do not accept them as just. But there is 
trutli in them, and one is only sorry tliat they were not published 
in Carlyle’s lifetime. We feel that, if Carlyle had read them, 
he would have found that he had met his match iu the art of 
cursing. In one Carlyle is called — 

“The stormy so])ln.st with liis month of thunder 
Clothed with loud words and mantled in the mi'^ht 
Of darkness and magnificence of might. 

In anotliei’, which is entitled? “ A Last Look,” he calls Carlyle, 
Malvolio, and ends with these lines — 

“Now for all ill thoughts nursed and ill words given, 

Not all condemned, nor utterly forgive h, 

Son of the storm and darkness, pass in peace. 

Peace upon earth thou knewest not ; now being dead 
/ Pest, with nor curse nor blewsing on thine head, 

Where high-strung hate and strenuous envy cease.'* 

The thought expressed iif these sonnets, and especially the ex- 
pression “ Son of the storm and darkness,” lemind us of Mr, 
Ruskin’s phrase about Carlyle when be said that “Carlyle was 
born ill tlie clouds and struck by the lightning.” 

I now come tjo the consideration of Carlyle as an author. 
This of course is the most difficult part of my task, and hne which 
I feel little competent to undertake. There can he no doubt 
that Carlyle was a man of genius. If we are unable to see this 
for ourselves, or as justly diffident of our capacity of judging the 
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questioD, we can fall back with confidence on the opinions of 
many distinguished men. Carlyle would never have been so 
much admired by Goethe and Emerson, .John Stuart Mill and 
Matthew Arnold, Ruskin and Kingsley, Thackeray and Jeffrey, 
unless he bad had great talents. And all of us can see that he 
is a writer of wonderful power. We may adapt to him the simile 
used many hundred years ago by a Roman poet when speaking of 
Pindar and say of Carlyle, that his descriptions of men and things 
rush on like a Highland river when in spate, and carry everything 
before them. He had not a calm or philosophic genius. He 
wanted the breadth and the sweet reasonableness, to use an expres- 
sion of Matthew Arnold’s, of a Shakespeare, or a Goethe. Nor 
liad he the power of touching the heart which was possessed by 
Sterne, or Robert Burns, or Charles Lamb. His analogues were 
vehement and intense geniuses, such as Dante or Swift. He was no 
lucid star of literature, like Virgil or Tennyson, for his light 
was murky like that of the red planet Mars. Or we may say 
that it was like that grim furnace-glare which he saw one 
August sixty years ago as he was trudging in darkness along the 
shores of the Forth. Most of all, perhaps, he resembled a Hebrew 
prophet, and I do not think it is fanciful to regard him as pecu- 
liarly resembling the prophet Amos. There was a similari- 
ty in the position and upbringing of the two men. Both were 
peasants and had been brought up among cattle, and on the 
hill side. There was a likeness, too, in •their genius and in the 
spirit of their preachings. Both were for ever crying “ Woe to those 
that are at case in Zion, that lie upon beds of ivory, and 
stretch themselves upon their couches.” Both, to use an expression 
of Carlyle’s own about Rousseau, were terribly in earnest. Amos 
relieved the pent-up feelings of his bosom by the delivery of his 
prophecies, and Carlyle expressed his by writing the French 
Revolution. * 

Carlyle was not a man capable of seeing two sides of a question. 
In his youth he was a fierce Radical, partly hating, and partly 
despising the aristocracy,” full of scorn for game-preservers and 
flunkeyism, ridiculing clotheg, i, tf., civilization, and concentrating 
his wrath in biting sentences, such as those which compose the 
immortal epitaph on Count Zaedarer. In his riper years he 
became an advocate for despotism. He bowed down and became 
a hero-worfihipper. Able and unscrupulous men, such as Crom- 
well and ^Frederick of Prussia, became his idolsj and he poured, 
or rather vomited, fortli contempt on all lovers of liberty. He 
degraded himself by abuse of such men as Wilberforce, and in 
^the American struggle he sided with the slave-owners. Much of 
bis later teaching appears ^co me to be wholly mischievous. He 
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deifies force and. by the use of opprobrious epithets, endeavours 
to discredit freedom of thought and speech. 

His errors got worse with age, for he was one who bettered not 
with time, nor was he a man who would listen to others. He 
declaimed about the grandeur of silence, but he never thought of 
applying the remark to himself. The siletice which he considered 
golden was the silence of other people, and he only proclaimed it in 
order that the arena might be cleared for his own eloquence. 
It has been well said that the attitude of scorn is a very dan- 
gerous one. Even if the scorn he originally a health}^ feeling 
and be the scorn of scorn, the hate’" of hate described by the 
poet, it is apt to degenerate. There are precipices among 
the mountain peaks, and the man who chooses to dwell apart, 
who despises the love which is of the valley and prefers to live 
atnong the barren peaks, is apt to have an ugly fall. 

Lord Byron began well It is impossihio not to sympathise 
with him in his gallant attack upon bis critics. We have a thrill 
of pleasure in reading his English Bards and Scotch Reviewers.’' 
We cannot help wishing that we could have seen the faces of 
those bullies of the Press, the Edinburgh Reviewers, when the 
poem appeared. They must have felt like the huntsmen of old 
when they were beating for deer and found they had roused up a 
lion. But Byron was ruined by his own success, or, at least, he in- 
dulged so long in contempt that he became at last contemptible. It 
was the same with Swift, ‘*tind perhaps with all other satirists. Even 
the distinguished writer, Matthew Arnold, who is by some considered 
to be at the head of English literature, has indulged himself too 
much in scorn. He is always talking about sweetness and light, but 
ho somehow manages to be wrong on most practical questions. He 
is, like Dr. Sargredo in Gil Bias, for ever puncturing people, being 
apparently possessed witli the idea that blood-letting is the only 
cure for all evils. 

Opinions are divided as to which is Carlyle’s greatest work. 
His French Revolution is the work which first procured him 
fame and which is regarded as his most finished and artistic 
work. The writing of it occupied'* hin> for two years, and when it 
was ended, he said to his wife “ What they will do with this 
book, none knows, my Jeannie, lass ; but they have not had, for a 
two hundred years, any book that came more truly from a 
man’s very heart, and so let tliem trample it under foot *and hoof 
as they see h^st, ” Pooh, pooh !” she cheerily answered, ‘‘ they 
cannot trample that.” The French Revolution is a poem in prose. 
It made a great sensation when it dfppeared, and I suppose did 
good by showing what an inevitable thing the Revolution was. 
When Burke deplored the French Revolution as an unrnixed evil 
and wrote that well-known and beautiful passage about the 

2 
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Dauphiness and about tbe age of chivalry being gone, Tbomns 
Paine made a remaik which showed that he too hud a spirit of 
poetry. He said that Mr. Burke pitied the plmnage, but forgot 
the dying bird. Carlyle's woik brought the agonies of tlie 

dying bird before us, and showed us that we should not sorrow over 

much for tlie minor evils. Burke’s mistake, if we may venture to 
criticise so gieat a genius and so noble a man, was like that of 

those who would make out that the Scottish reformation was 

an evil because it was accompanied by the destruction of some 
fine specimens of architecture. When we read Carlyle’s woik 
at the present day, I think we find that a good deal of its 
interest is gone. It is not a history, it is a rhapsod}^ and one 
does not see clearly what is the autlior’s drift. Tbe narrative 
swings on like a railway tiain at sixty miles an hour, but tbe 
motion is joking and discomforting, and we do not get a good 
view of the country we are pa‘^sing tlirougb. It seems pro- 
bable too, that some ot' liis outbursts are based upon imperfect in- 
formation of facts, and that tbe book has been superseded by furtber 
investigations. 'rhe Freticb General said of the Balaklava charge 
that it was magniticent, but that it was not war. So we may say of 
Carivlo's Frencli Revolution, that it is magniticent but that it is not 
bistoiy, J<;hn Stuart Mill considered Saitor Resartus as Carlyle’s 
greatest work. It contains beautiful passages, for example tlui des- 
cription of the sleeping city which Jeffrey so much admired. But 
the book culminates in extravagance, ad'd I <loubt if many have" 
patience to read it through. When Carlyle offered it to a London 
publisher, llie latter got a reader” to report on it. Carlyle scorn- 
fully published the reader’s opinion under the title of “ Testimonies 
of Authors. 1 Higijest Class, Bookseller’s Taster,” and considered 
that ho had done a very severe thing by so doing. I confess, liow- 
ever, that the poor book-taster’s opinion does not seem to me to bo 
so very wrong or inadequate after all. 

The first book of Cailyle’s which I ever read, and which I like the 
best to this day, is bis Heroes and Hero-worship.” The germ 
of his force-theories is there, but he was then speaking face to face 
with his fellow-meu and was ♦thiGS under some restraint. His 
vindication of Mahomet in this work is very fine and so 
also is his apj^reciation of grand old ISamuel Johnson, and wliat 
is still mo'Ve striking and forcible is his defence of poor Boswell. 
This renKiids me that those two great authors, Carlyle and 
Macaulay, once dealt with the same subject, se that we have a 
means of judging of their respective merits. Both criticised 
BoswelTs life of Jolmson. Macaulay’s essay is brilliant and full of 
facts, but it is too antithetical and epigrammatic. One feels that 
Macaulay m writing it fvas thinking more of himself thau of 
bis subject. He is more anxious that we should admire him 
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for his hrilliancy and omniscience tfian that we should under- 
stand Johnson or Boswell. Carlyle’s essay is not so brilliant, btifc 
it is far more noble. It does justice to Johnson and also to Bos- 
well, the poor flighty Scottish laird who yet had a spirit of re- 
verence in him, and could worship true greatness even when it 
appeared in the form of an ungainly and scrofulous schoolmaster. 

Jol)n Stuart Mill admired this essay of Carlyle’s very much 
and read it so often, that he could almost repeat it from beginning 
to end. Carlyle was genuine enough then to be much pleased with 
Mill's approbation and wrote in bis journal, “Very kind letter from 
Mill, whose zealous and quite credible iipprobation and appropria- 
tion of “ Johnson ” gratifies mo, I doubt, far moro than it should. 
Unspeakable is the importance of man to man,” “Let a million 
voices cry out, ^ How clever!' it is still nothing ; let one voice 
cry out, ‘ How true I’ it lends us quite a new force and en- 
couragement.” I cannot say that I greatly admire Carlyle’s 
Oliver Cromwell, or Frederick the Great. There is genius in 
them, of com so, but leally life is too short for the perusal of 
one-sided books. As there are some articles of food that 
cannot be partaken without sometliing else being taken afior 
them as correctives, so there are some books which it is 
dangerous to read, unless we read a great many other books 
wliich point out their errors. It is a little too much, for instance, 
to have to read Mr. Fronde’s History of England, and then Hnd 
that his character of Jlei^y VIII is so one-sided that we must go 
to some otlicr history to get a true view of it. 

Man\^ of Carlyle’s essays are delightful, though, as a wdiole, they 
are not to be compared to Macaulay's. One of bis best is I hat on 
Uohort Burns to whom he does full justice, though in ids Uoinini- 
scences he professes to doubt whetlicr bis own father, James Carlyle, 
who had uoi a shred of poetic libie in Inm, was not as great a 
genius as Burns. • 

Ills life of Sterling is an interesting book in many ways. It 
might be called “ Memoirs of a disciple b}^ his piiest,” for Sterling 
will cliielly be remembered as a disciple of Carlyle. By tlie way, 
it. is singular bow great gcniuse,,s .seem to find even greater geniuses 
than themselves in people that to otliers seem hut ordinary men 
and women. Carlyle discovers a genius in his father, though one 
never Invars of any clever tiling that he said or did, and 
knows only that he was a decent stone-mason and built, a bridge. 
Jolui Stuart Mill , found unrivalled wisdom in tl)e lady whom 
be, made his wife, and tite great French philosopher, Auguste 
Comte, found two women superior to e^sery body else in tlio world. 
One was a young lady who wrote a rather weak and sentimental 
tale, and the otlier was Comte’s maid^of-all-work, Sophie Blot, 
who could not even read. 
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Carlyle's style has excited %(iuch, and I think well-deserved, cen- 
sure. The historian Buckle spoke of it as being jargon, and cer- 
tainly it often cannot be called English. It has generally been 
supposed that Carlyle acquired it from the Germans, and nothing 
can be clearer than that German has had much influence on his 
style. It is from it that he learnt his compound adjectives and 
his frequently involved and floundering periods in which we 
search about for verbs and for meanings as boys do for trouts 
under the stones of a burn, and like them too, we often feel what 
we are looking for slipping away from us. Carlyle's own account 
of the matter was that he got his style partly from Edward 
Irving, and partly from his father and mother. He says, “ As 
to my poor style, Edward Irving and his admiration of the old 
Puritans and Elizabethans — whom at heart I never could entirely 
adore, though trying hard — his and everybody's dictum played 
a much more important part than Jean Paul upon it. And 
the most important by far was that of nature, you would perhaps 
say, if you had ever heard my father speak or my mother, and 
her inward melodies of heart and voice." One cannot believe, 
however, that it was in Arrondale that Carlyle learned his love 
for long-winded epithets and for involved expressions. 

Carlyle tried his hand at writing poetry, but failed. Perhaps 
the failure was due, to use an expression of his own, to the want 
of a singing master in his youth. The best verses he ever wrote 
are those called My own four walls " whiph Froude has published 
in his biography. 

Will Carlyle continue to be read ? The question cannot with 
confidence bo answered in the affirmative. His reputation has 
already much fallen. The world has passed him by, and left 
him to be a voice crying in the wilderness. As he himself 
mournfully remarked to Mr. Froude not long before bis death, 
nobody believes wha«t he has told them. They have gone over 
Niagara in spite of his warnings, and as yet there is no sign that 
they have experienced the fate of Captain Webb. And yet it is 
difficult to believe that Carlyle will ever be wholly forgotten. 
Much of his teaching was erroneq^is^and will be deservedly reject- 
ed, but as he himself has kiid, we must not make too much 
of errors. There were great errors in the teaching of Buddha, 
Plato and Mahomet, but they are not forgotten nor likely to be so. 
Carlyle un^oubtly possessed a particle of that divine air which is 
genius, in other words, he was one of those who, J:o use Thackeray s 
expression, could see life as it really was, and not from behind blink- 
ers. It will surely be long before the world loses tho impress of the 
* man who revived hero-worship, and who accomplished what Paley 
regarded as tho impossible ^cat of answering a sneer. No man 
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is a hero to his valet de chambrcy said the French proverb. That is 
true, answered Carlyle, hut it is because the valet has a valet-soul. 

The truths which Carlyle proclaimed were not new. They 
were simply the grand old truths of honesty and earnestness 
which had been written in the hearts of men thousands of 
years ago. But they had like other old things got covered over 
with rubbish, and with what Carlyle in his strong way called 
“heaps of damnable, dead, putrescent cant.” He, like another 
Scliliemann, disinterred the gold which had been hidden away 
and forgotten. Like the poor stonemason Robert Paterson (known 
to the world as Old Mortality), who too was a Dumfriesshire man, 
Carlyle went about removing moss and recutting time-worn 
inscriptions, and thus revealed to the world truths which it was 
in danger of forgetting. 

It seems to me that his early writings are the most likely to be 
remembered. His Frederick is tedious and so obviously wrong- 
headed. One wonders why he undertook such a subject. I have 
somewhere read that it was Clievalier Bunsen who suggested 
Frederick to him. But surely it was a work of supererogation for 
an English writer to attempt the biography of a German king. 
The Germans are masters in the department of historical 
research and might safely be left to describe the events of their 
own country. Carlyle was far more at home in writing about 
Kobeit Burns, or in lecturing on heroes. With all his faults 
of style, there is a /nagic about his writing which disarms 
criticism. I have already remarked that on one occasion when 
Macaulay and Carlyle wrote on the same subject, and so were 
pitted against one another, as it were, Carlyle’s work showed 
qualities beyond Lord Macaulay’s reach, pn another occasion 
they contended together and the result may be seen in Longfellow’s 
Dante, where their essays are put side by side among the illus- 
trations of the poet. It is, I think, impossible to read them 
without feeling that Carlyle’s account of Dante is the finer of the 
hvo. It touches the reader far more and illuminates the character 
and work of the poet as with the electric light. Macaulay’s essay 
on Dante leaves one cold. There are no tears in his voice,' no 
ring of compassion or tenderness iti his polished periods. VVhen 
we read Carl3de, we feel the truth of what Matthew Arnold has 
said about natural magic in poetry and think of Wordsworth’s 
“Solitary Reaper ” and of the bird-voice— 

breaking the silence of the seas 
Among the farthest ilebrides. 
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Art II— the AGNOSTIC THEORY OF RELIGION.— A 
REPLY TO MR. HEKP>ERT SPENCER.* 

R eligion is a fact in the world, and needs to be accounted 
for. Historical records tell us that Chiistianity arose in 
a certain way, at a certain time and place, as tlie result of certain 
antecedent facts. Those who reject the explanation of its ex- 
istence thus historically presented, are bound in reason to show 
some other way in which it might, at least, have come into 
being. Even when this is done we have only theoiy against 
history. However plausible the tlicory may be, it cannot stand 
as an explanation of Christianity, unless some proof be given 
that Christianity did thus arise, and not as commonly supposed. 
Apart from this, the theory is little more than an exercise of 
ingenuity, 

Mr. Spencer has propounded a new Theory of Religion, which 
he would apply to all religions indiscriminately, but more espe- 
cially to those higher religious ideas and sentiments wdiich aie 
found in connexion with Christianity. The theory, as far as 
can be gathered from the brief delineation of it with which we 
have been favoured, is somewhat in this wise : Men dreamt. 
They took their dreams to be realities, Tliey dreamt about 
dead people, and inferred they lived. Tkiey tiaiisferred to tliein 
their expanding ideas of power and other human qualities. 
Thus they created a body of imaginary deities, to wi»oin they 
attributed all but the most ordinary (»ccnriences. Then tlu v 
began to throw off *the meaner ideas they had attached to then* 
divinities, and to elevate these to a higiier level. Thus, by 
successive processes of evolution and dissolution, were generated 
all those notions and sentiments which now are regarded as 
belonging to religion. 

But the process must be continued. Every thing that 
savours of man must be thrown off, until nothing is left but tlie 
conviction of an Infinite and AU-f^ivading Energy, of whom 
nothing can be known. 

Now that there is some truth in the general idea contained in 
this theory will be concedetl by all. On religior), as on other 
topics, “ The^thoughts of men are widened with the process of the 
suns/’ As men, as societies, advance in intellectual force, they 
gradually come to understand better the religious ideas which 
have been set before them.* They expand them as their ex- 

* “ Calcutta Review,” Jayuary 1884, Art. IX., Religious Retrospect 

aud Prospect. . ^ 
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perience expands, keeping always ’tlie idea of God more or less 
lo advance of wliat they have learnt to think of as. possible 
ft>r man. They prune off from them all those excrescences which 
reflection make.s them feel to belong to man almie, and not to 
God. And doubtless there is that in the mind of man, even in a 
very undeveloped condition, which gives rise to ideas having some 
resemblance to those that form the basis of religion. Mr. Spencer, 
indeed, asserts that the primitive man had neither religious ideas 
nor religious sentiment. With the proof of this we have 
not yet been favoured, but it appears to involve an assumption 
that the primitive man was in a coinlition analogous to that of 
the most degraded race.s now known, which ignores the many 
indications that development has been in some cases downwards 
and not upwards. But snppo.sing it to be true that primitive 
man bad no .sort of religious ideas or sentiments, — does it not seem 
to follow that he must have continued without them to the 
end, unle.ss he had received them from some source outside 
himself? IJecaiise religiou-s notions grow in the course of iiiteU 
lectual development, it docis not follow that they had their only 
origin in the intidiect itself, — any more than the fact that a healthy 
child grows proves that he had liis origin by the simple process 
of nutrition. Before you have growth you must surely have 
something tliat lias the power to grow, and one hardly knows 
how the expanding mind ca,n expand the non-existent. 

The fact is, tliat ^Ir. Spencer's investigation, so far as it 
relates to the truth of Christianity, is vitiated by a preliminary 
assumption wliich he has no right to make. “ How,” he asks, 
“ do the.se ideas concerning the supernatural evolve out of ideas 
concerning the natural?” Do they? TlnU is just the question. 
If you assume that th(iy do, you assume, but you do not prove, 
tlie falsity of the Christian religion, which accounts for these 
ideas, in great measure at least, as revealed by a revelation from 
above. Mr. Speucer having thus assumed that they have not 
been revealed attempts to account for tliein by a development 
from below. Let us just take this Ghost Theory of religion, and 
test it, as every theory mu.s^ bQ tested, by facts. 

Two questions have to be asked. First, does the process, as 
describ(^d by Mr. Spencer, agree with facts historical ? — and secondly, 
does the result of it agree with facts existing? D^ies it give an 
adequate account of the notions about God that are ^actually pre- 
sented among m,pn ? 

1. As to historical facts. The Ghost Theory is intended to 
show how religion has actually avlsen. But where is there any 
nation whose religion can be shown to have had its origin froui 
the phenomena of dreams and imaginations about Ghosts? To 
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prove the theory it ought to he shown that the religion not of 
one but of all nations has actually arisen in this way. At all 
events it ought to be shown that there is ^ certain order and 
succession of stages in all religions, compatible with this 
theory, and with no other. But no such proof is forthcoming ; 
and, indeed, the steps of the process, though asserted to be clearly 
traceable, have been by no means clearly traced, even hypo- 
thetically. Reference is made to the Egyptian religion ; but that 
is a subject on which the most learned Egyptologists have not 
even yet arrived at any agreement. So far as that religion has 
been investigated, it does not seem at all to ^gree with the des- 
cription given of it by Mr. Spencer, which indeed, on the face 
of it, demands that the history of the religion be conformed to 
the theory, instead of being taken simply as handed down to us. 
The reference to the religion of the Hebrews on this subject is 
a mistake. The Hebrews were never in the habit of calling 
Ghosts Elohim, The word in their language for Ghosts, 
Rephaim, has the meaning of weakness, and so is just the con- 
trary of Elohim, the ordinary word for God, which seems to 
involve the idea of power. Thic indicates, if any thing, a devel- 
opment of ideas the reverse of that required by the Ghost 
Theory, Of course various nations are found in various condi- 
tions of religious thought. But there is nothing to show that 
these divers states have sprung out of one another, or that the 
more advanced nations have passed thou^gh all the succession of 
the lower ideas in the order demanded by the theory. Certainly 
the religious history of India gives no sanction to it. The 
earliest stage of religion known in this country was one of nature- 
worship, which doe» not seem to have any particular place in 
the Spencerian succession. The heroic stage, it would appear, 
came long after. Doubtless in a fuller expansion of the theory, 
its author would have something to say to these facts. But 
he could hardly alter their character except by making the 
hypothesis govern them altogether. 

Look now at the actual origin of the religious ideas at pre- 
sent current among those whose religious consciousness has been 
most highly developed. Have these, as a matter of fact, been 
attained by any process of gradual development independent 
of influence from without ? We cannot say so, unless we would 
ignore altogether the effect of the life and work of Jesus Christ, 
That there was a wonderful influence brought to bear thereby 
on religious thought, it is impossible to deny, however we may 
account for it. Men's minds were tending rapidly, history shows 
us, in directions quite different from those in which they have 
since advanced, — towards vulgar magic and theurgy, towards 
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atheism^ towards a mixture of Intellectual scepticism with grovel- 
ling superstitions. Then came the religion which Jesus taught, 
and which rested on , His life and work. And thereby religious 
thought and feeling received that mighty impulse which has 
made it at once so definite and so spiritual, and. which is very 
far from being exhausted even in the wide diffusion which it 
has now attained. This is a fact which does not fit in with the 
Ghost Theory, or any other theory that attempts to reduce religion 
to a mere development of imaginations. Mr. Spencer, however, 
seems to labour under a constitutional inability to understand 
Christianity, and seldom alludes to it without caricaturing it. 
This habit, perhaps, may have led him to overlook its import in 
relation to his argument. 

2. As to contemporary facts. Does the Ghost Theory agree any 
better with what we see and know to exist in the way of religious 
ideas and sentiments, than it does with the means whereby these 
have actually been originated ? Here, also, we find a striking 
discrepancy. 

Tlie theory is meant to account for religion as it is, and it 
attempts to do so on grounds wholly subjective. That which 
gives rise to religion, according to the theory, is wholly within 
man, and of man, in fact wholly imaginary. The only way 
in which the transition from the subjective to the objective — in 
this case from the imaginary to the real — is supposed to be effected, 
is the asserted belief of vHeo in the very earliest stage of develop- 
ment, that what goes on in dreams is real. If such a belief 
exists, which at that stage it would be very difficult to prove, 
at all events there is no fiction of the imagination whirh is more 
promptly or more decidedly corrected. Mair A’^ery soon learns 
that his dreams are essentially subjective and unreal. Or if he 
believes that revelations are made to him in dreams, is not 
this rather the result than the ground of a belief in some 
objective power that thus becomes operative on him ? It is 
difficult to determine the sequence of ideas in a case like this. 
But certainly we mny say that if the belief in external powers 
had no other basis than tli'B Wea of the objectivity of dreams, 
it would speedily he corrected by experience. For men immersed 
in things of actual perception the idea of God, if built on such 
a foundation, would surely flee away with the first disappoint- 
ment, “ as a dream when one awaketh,’’ The belief in the reality 
of the superstructure could not long survive the notion of the 
objectivity of the foundation, which is by hypothesis a mere 
delusion. * 

But the data of spiritual religion are accompanied by a strong 
sense and impression of objective reality. Of this every true and 

3 
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living Chfistian soul is witn^s, and multitudes wbo fall short of that 
description have a more or less definite conviction of the same. 
Delusions of course are rife, and not every man’s belief in the 
objectivity of his experience can be take'h as a demonstration 
that it is really objective. But it is too great a strain on our 
credulity to ask us to believe that all which men believe them- 
selves to have experienced as the operation of objective and exter- 
nal spiritual powers, is simply a delusion, resting on man’s own 
imagination, that his dreams are real. Mr. Spencer speaks of 
“ developing man ” as “ regarding religious ideas as operative on 
him.” Why should he so regard them, unless, in some degree and 
in some cases, they really are so ? This sense of reality it is 
that hinders our assent to the idealism of Berkeley. All that is 
without us may be resolved into something within us — except 
the sense of reality, the conviction of objectivity, which common 
sense holds fast in spite of every argument to the contrary. It 
is easy enough to show that our sense of reality sometimes 
deceives us in religious as well as material things. But why ? Be- 
cause there is something lilcA reality, from which our common sense 
does not always enable us to distinguish the unreal. But if 
there be no reality, there can be no likeness to serve as a basis for 
delusion. No counterfeits are current in a land where coinage 
is unknown. 

But Mr. Spencer does concede a basis of reality for those ideas 
about God, which nevertheless he holds to^be wholly imaginary and 
false. He declares the energy within us to be of the same kind as' 
the energy without us, though differently conditioned. In other 
words, man, feeling a power within him, and discerning a power 
without him, is constrained to symbolize the external power in terms 
oi the Internal, simply from want of any other means of expressing 
what he feels. Here is a very real transition from the subjective to 
the objective, and one which seems at least to render the Ghost 
Theory, with all its elaborations, wholly unnecessary. If man is 
conscious of power without him, and knows that it is real although 
it cannot be explained, and if he knows nothing of what it is. save 
that it must be differently conditioned from that which be feels 
within him, — have we not here already a sufficient basis for the 
idea of God ? We surely have a broad ground for religion ready 
laid when 'HQ have on the one side man, and on the other an 
Infinite and All-pervading Energy from which all things spring, 
and in whbse presence man continually stands. For what is reli- 
gion but'the relation between man, and God, between the conscious 
subject and this Infinite Energy as object ? Agnosticism can easily 
prove, what the Bible long ago proclaimed, that man, by no exer- 
cise of his own limited factjlties, can ever attain to a knowledge of 
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vrhat Qod is in Himself, nor bring himself Into any such 
acquaintance with him as science can attain by analysis of earthly 
things. But that is nq proof that the Infinite Energy cannot, if 
He will, bring man into a conscious relation with Himself, so ' 
close and real as to serve for every purpose of practical direction. 
The whole proof of Christianity, historical and experimental, is 
a proof that he has done so, and is doing so day by day. Nor 
can the reality of the relation, which Christian men bear witness 
to as actually operative in themselves, be denied, except on the 
ground that no such operation is possible. And Agnosticism 
cannot reasonably claim to know so much of Qod as to disprove 
the possibility at least of His revealing Himself to the conscious- 
ness of men, if he sees fit. 

It is quite beside the point to maintain that the human intellect 
Is not capable of raising itself to such a relation by its own endea- 
vours. That no Christian would controvert. 

Is there not, now, a little inconsistency In Mr. Spencer’s 
mode of arguing as to things Divine ? He holds that man 
is forced to believe in an Infinite Energy without him, because 
he experiences an energy within him, although ho knows that 
that external energy must be differently conditioned from that 
of which he himself is conscious. It follows that a perception of 
difference is no reason for rejecting the inference that passes from 
the phenomena of consciousness to the objective existence of 
similar powers. If, then/ a man from the consciousness of know- y, 
ledge within himself infers the existence of Infinite Knowledge 
without him, which he is compelled to express in terms of his own 
consciousness for want of any other symbols, it is no answer to this 
to say that that Infinite Knowledge cannot be su«h knowledge as ours 
IS. It may be surely the same in result, although differently 
conditioned, just as the energy is. In other words, it does not 
follow that because God's knowledge is not acquired piecemeal 
like ours, therefore He has no way of knowing at all. So like- 
wise of God's willing. Because His will is not conditioned like 
ours by partial knowledge and particular motive, it cannot reason- 
ably be argued that he has no.pojver of self-determination of any 
kind. We may continue to believe in God's intelligence and will ^ 
as firmly as in our own, in spite of the Agnostic arguments, which 
really attempt to prove nothing more than that God's intelligence 
and will are not like ours. This is a mere trusim ^which no 
thoughtful Christian for a moment doubts. 

If the Ghost Theory were true, the data of religion * must be 
wholly subjective, imaginary, and unreal. But the experience of 
Christians shows that Christianity is operative, real, and objective. ^ 
It is vain to sneer at so-called way of ’forgiveness of sins," when 
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every believing Christian fcnows, that through “Christ and Him 
crucified/’ — however hard it may be to explain the efficacy of that 
great fact, — he has received a great and real blessing, even an entire 
change of his relation to his God. It is vain to caricature the doc- 
trine of retribution, when every awakened sinner knows that the 
justice of God is a terrible fact, involving consequences unknown in 
detail indeed, but awful in their reality. Why talk of God sud- 
denly demanding to be praised, when all that He does is to bid 
man exercise the blessed privilege of his permitted relation with 
the Most High, by realizing and acknowledging his greatness? 
For man, and not for God, is the benefit in all these things. How 
great and how real the benefit is, the experience of countless 
men of God declares. 

Nor can the testimony of godly men as to the reality and oper- 
ativeuess of their relation with God, be set aside as mere subject 
tive evidence without force, save to those who have experienced it. 
These men are no intentional deceivers, neither can they all be 
fools. Their word is worthy surely of some weight. Neither is 
there any reason in explaining, as a mere subjective impression, 
that is as a groundless imagination, a change that transforms 
Saul the persecutor into Paul the preacher of the Gospel. But 
thousands of changes, as real and unmistakable as this, if not so 
striking, are being brought to pass around us day by day through 
the power of Christianity. Are these all the fruit of falsehood 
and imagination, built on the baseless^ fabric of a dream?” To 
regard them as such is necessary for the support of the theory we' 
are considering, but it is hardly worthy of a serious investiga- 
tion, which ought to take full account of all the facts. 

Thus, then, the Agnostic Theory of Religion is consistent neither 
with itself nor with facts. It makes subjective ignorance the 
measure of objective reality, even while it quarrels with religion 
for describing objective facts in terms necessarily drawn from 
subjective analogies. It ignores the historical facts of actual re- 
ligious development, including the great world-changing fact of 
the life and work of Jesus. It takes no notice of the experimen- 
tal facts of religion as it is, even the internal operations of 
which Christians are directly conscfous, and of which the world 
may be indirectly assured by their results. Not yet has been 
laid the phiiosophic dynamite that has power to shatter the Rock 
whereon the Cbiistian Faith is built. 

• W. R. Blackett. 



Art. III.-^P0LI0E AND POLICE COURTS IN BRITISH 

INDIA. 

A n article in this review some months ago drew attention 
to a very important subject, the use and abuse of the 
Courts of Justice appointed under the British rule in India. The 
writer particularly urged the necessity of reform in one direction, 
viz., the regulation of the crime of perjury, which, it is admitted 
on all sides, has now become so rife as to be almost a public 
scandal. It will be our object in these pages to look at the ques- 
tion of criminal justice in India a little more broadly, and to 
enquire whether its condition as a whole can be regarded as satis- 
factory, and, if not, what measures are especially needed for its 
purification. A comprehensive view will require that we take 
into consideration both the executive and judicial branches of 
the organization for the suppression of crime, i, 6., Police as well 
Courts. The transcendent importance of the subject will not be 
denied, — the protection of life and property must always be 
the first care of the administrator, hut, except in special localities, 
it has not attracted much attention in any country of late years. 

It would not, however, be a very extraordinary thing, if, on balan- 
cing the results of tl^e free discussion which now takes place all 
over the world on public affairs, we should find that while a 
fierce light ** of enquiry lias been brought to bear on a number of 
comparatively unimportant details, some weightier matters^ have 
been neglected. 

It will create some surprise, perhaps, that the criminal law 
of India should furnish food for criticism. Those comprehensive 
codes, of which we are justly proud, might bo held up as a model 
to administrators anywhere. The Indian Penal Code, in particular, 
is almost perfect as a punitive statute. Its very omissions seem as 
pregnant with meaning as its direct provisions, and with the excep- 
tion of a few trifling misapprehensions of the conditions of social 
life in the country, it most admirably supplies the wants which 
called it into being. But in practical working many departments 
of our administration fail, notwithstanding their theoretical perfec- 
tion, and when this is the case the reason usually is that the 
primitive and semi-barbarous condition of Indian society has not 
been sufficiently taken into consideration. One good’ result of 
the otherwise deplorable controversy which the past year has 
witnessed is, that attention has been called to a number of^ 
defects in the apparently complete machine of Indian Government, 
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and our present rulers have earned the gratitude and good will 
of every section of the community by their readiness to wel- 
come free discussion of public affairs, even though resulting in 
fault-finding. * • 

The entire fabric of criminal administration in India, as at 
present constituted, owes its foundation to the reconstruction of 
society after the mutiny, on what may be called Imperial lines, 
on the formal transfer to the crown of the power so long vested 
in the “old lords” of Leadenhali Street. The decade immediately 
succeeding the rebellion saw the publication of the laws and 
regulations which are still the practical basis of the existing 
machinery for the suppression of crime. The power of the official 
organisation for the pursuit and capture of the wrong-doer, and 
of the courts which were to try him, were defined, legalised, and, 
in many instances, curtailed ; and, what was perhaps the most 
important change of all, the one was separated from the other. 
This divorce of the judicial and executive authorities was the 
one item of the new programme which was considered the most 
needful reform of all. But of all others it was perhaps the most 
open to criticism, and, for the the usual reason, namely inapplica- 
bility to rude half-fledged societies like that of Hindostan, of 
maxims derived from the experience of highly-civilised countries. 
Such an amount of friction, indeed, was produced by the new rdgime 
in some districts of Bengal, as to lead to a deadlock, and necessitate 
a modification. • 

But notwithstanding that the principal civil officer of each 
district (in whom is always vested the highest original 
criminal jurisdiction) has been now formally declared to 
be also the head of the police, yet the peculiar, undefined and 
anomalous position of this body practically remains in many 
localities. To this cause may be referred two characteristics of 
the service, its enormous powers for evil, now that its control 
has been removed from the hands of that agency, which, after 
all that can be said against it, must always remain the truest 
protector of the interests of the people ; and its disrepute as 
a profession, in large measure alitri|;)utable to the same fact. To 
these must be added as unfavburable points in comparison with 
that more primitive, perhaps, but more effective system which was 
superseded, the introduction of a complicated office machinery 
and application of paper and statistical tests of efficiency. 

While tlie constitution of the police force was thus subjected 
to radical change, the operation of the courts of criminal justice 
was likewise materially altered by two circumstances, one of 
'•which is directly due to the codification of the law, and the 
Other, though not distinctly traceable to the same cause, is yet 
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^ consequence of the introduction of the general principles under 
which the criminal codes were produced. The first of these 
circumstances was the creation of new crimes, in consequence 
of wliich thQ interference of both police and courts, in disputes 
which had hitherto been settled without reference to them, was 
legalised ; and the other, the disuse of the time-honoured oaths 
on the Koran and Ganges water, by which the oral evidence, the 
principal basis of tlie procedure, has tended to become more 
and more unreliable. While, therefore, the machinery for the 
repression of crime became less efficient, it was more frequently 
used, with a result on the welfare of the people at large which 
there will be little difficulty in conjecturing. The old system 
was vulnerable in many respects, no doubt, rough though ready, 
and, while benefiting the community as a whole, often perhaps 
despotic and oppressive to individuals, it thoroughly suited 
the conditions of the country, and when guided hy some of 
the magnificent specimens of District Magistrates which the old 
days produced, secured a degree of protection for life and property 
which was often unexampled. It is, perhaps, not too much to 
say that the disorganisation of society lately witnessed in British 
Burmah would hardly have been possible under the old regime. 

But it is not so much the spread of violent crime that we have 
to complain of under existing arrangements, as a result, which, 
if less conspicuous, is equally deplorable. Serious offences, if 
not always traced home^to the right person, are at least made 
sufficient fuss about to create the impression that their commission 
is a dangerous game to play at, and this, in a primitive society, 
is ordinarily quite enough to check them ; and the people, 
usually patient under minor kinds of misgov^rnment, are in the 
habit of asserting themselves when allowed to become the prey 
of the criminal classes. 

The complaints which we have to make against the existing 
protective organization (for it will have been gathered that our 
criticisms are mostly unfavourable) may be conveniently presented 
in a tabular form. — 

First , — The personnel of the Indian Police force is inferior to 
what it used to be. " ® 

Secondly , — The force itself is less efficient — (We have pointed 
out above that both these results are in large measure due to 
the change in controlling agency). 

Thirdly, — The^ wide extent to which perjury has now spread 
deteriorates both Sranches of the administiation. 

Fourthly , additions to the list of crimes have unnecessarily 
increased the interference of the governing power with the every-^^ 
day life of the people. 
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Fifthly^ — An enormous stimulus has been given to malicious 
complaints. 

Many of the abovementioned defects in ^ the working of the 
new organisation can be observed even where the supervision 
is thorough and effective ; but the principal cause for dissatisfac- 
tion arises from the state of affairs where this is not the case, 
and where the new-fangled police and newly-created courts 
are left to their own devices. This forms the sixth and last 
item in our list, and may be summarised in the following words : — 

TAe elaborate organisation of the new service, and multi^ 
plicity of regulations and details, furnish an engine of oppres- 
sion of the most exquisite and pernicious hind ivhen placed 
without due control in the hands of a dishonest man. 

We proceed to consider the various causes of complaint 
already tabulated a little more in detail. 

I. The disrepute and unpopularity of the police force is 
undoubtedly a very frequent cause of its demoralisation. It is 
curious that a service which exists ostensibly for the benefit of 
the public, should stand so low in public estimation. This is 
more or less the case all over the world, and is a phenomenon 
which may be explained in many ways which we cannot now 
linger to consider. In India, however, there are special reasons 
for the bad odour which attaches itself to the very word ‘‘police.’^ 
The force is invested with enormous powers, and paid at inade- 
quate rates of salary, and at the same % time very little care is 
exercised in the selection of candidates for the various posts. The 
Police officer, when once appointed, has ordinarily little to fear 
in the way of really efficient surpervision, and, as a nutural conse- 
quence, he too ofteq systematically preys on the people from 
tiie date of appointment to that of retirement. Tliis alone would 
be enough to make the service unpopular with the best class of 
natives. Moreover, as wo have already noticed, men of good 
family will not readily serve, except under the direct superinten- 
dence of the chief District Officer, whom they look upon as the 
representative of the governing power and fountain of honour. 
The result is that the best appointments constantly fall to low- 
caste men, who have, as sifch, far greater powers for evil than 
an aristocratic incumbent would possess, because of the injury 
they can inlSIct on any high-caste person who should happen 
to offend them : and, besides, from the accident of their birth 
they are restrained by no sanctions and no congiderations of any 
kind from "making their appointment as lucrative as possible. 

II. It may bo described ^as an almost necessary consequence 
*i®f the employment of an inferior class of men, that the force itself 

is less efficient than under th« old rule. The inefficiency, however, 
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is uot perhaps patent to a superficial* observer. There has beea 
of late years a great impetus to inspection work of every kind 
in all departments of Government service, and therefore it would 
not be surprising if *the outward shell, so to speak, of police 
administration, as evidenced by condition of arms, accoutrements, 
knowledge of drills &o., were found to present an appearance 
of improvement. This is perhaps also partly due to the fact 
that the condition of a district is too often judged by these outward 
appearances. But it is to be feared that the most important 
branches of the working of the service, those which re-act upon 
the well-being of the people, would hardly bear scrutiny so 
readily. Not to be tedious, we will consider only one item of 
the annual work of an officer in charge, of, say, an outlying, or 
according to Anglo-Indian parlance, a Moffussil station. The 
most important branch of such an officer’s duties would be the 
supervision and control of the criminal classes. This, in India, 
is certainly the backbone of successrul police administration, 
and it is by no means such a difficult and hazardous task as in 
Europe. We are now considering, it must be remembered, the 
work of an officer who tries on the whole to do his duty honestly, 
and reserve for the last the sad tale of the evils which can be 
wrought unpunished by a dishonest man under the present sys- 
tem. Each officer in charge of a station is furnished in Northern 
India, and we believe also in other parts of the Peninsula, with a 
private register, supposed to contain the names of the bad 
characters resident wifhin his jurisdiction. Now the object 
of every Inspector should, of course, be, to make this register as 
complete and truthful a record of the dangerous classes and 
individuals he has to watch as possible. But what are the facts ? 
In the majority of stations the register is either blank, or 
contains a few names for the look of the thing, the owners of 
which are in many cases on the verge of the grave, or have 
long ago given up any evil practices of whicli they may have 
been guilty in the past. The reason of this is either careless- 
ness, the ordinary insouciance which characterises the subordinate 
staff of Indian officials, or it is a conscious omission of a duty 
whicli the delinquent will •perhaps admit to be such. The 
writer was once told by a conscientious Police officer (it is quite 
a mistake to suppose there are none such) that it was clearly 
impossible to write up this register properly — Why,” he ex- 
claimed, ** if we were to enter the full complement of Uames, we 
should be expected to visit the whole number once a*month 1” 
and thus, to save trouble and avoid a task which really, consider- 
ing the low rate of salary, and absendfe of allowance for travelling, 
is almost too much to demand, the most important work of all 
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is habitually neglected. Lax supervision is probably account- 
able for this state of things to a large extent, but the complicat- 
ed and unsatisfactory system of statistical tests of efficiency 
works towards the same end. For instance, a Police officer 
who honestly tried to fill his register with bad characters, and 
found he could not visit more than half of them, might be 
charged with neglecting 50 per cent, of his work, and so, 
to escape these fallacious tests, not only are statistics fabricated, 
but real work is left undone. An objection of a similar nature 
can be urged against j\idging police work by reported crime. 
Figures can easily be manipulated here as in the former case, and it 
is quite possible for the figures themselves, even if corresponding 
with the facts, to create a completely false impression. For exam- 
ple, crime is sometimes temporarily stamped out in a local area 
hy energetic police action (so easy is administration in India if 
don (3 in the right way) ; this, of course, sends down the reported 
crime, and the police are blamed, as the figures are supposed to 
poiut to a diametrically opposite state of things — concealment 
of offences ! But it is needless to linger over these subjects as we 
believe that the absurdity of the tests is now admitted. 

But there is another cause of inefficiency in this service, and 
indeed in almost every branch of the executive, whicli is also 
due, in great measure, to the new rdgxme, and which is a much 
more serious matter. We refer to the decline in that personal 
knowledge of subordinates which was so conspicuous and useful a 
feature in the old state of things. The average European officer 
is usually apt to take one of two views of the Ur^tive police, both 
equally to be deprecated. Either he looks upon them as a much 
and unjustly abused class, to be supported through thick and thin ; 
or else, as hopelessly inefficient and- corrupt. Fallacious views 
like these are the consequence of the unfortunate habit of passing 
class criticisms too common in every country, and especially in 
India, Such judgments (of which we have heard a great deal 
during the recent controversies) are nearly always founded upon 
defective experience, and lead men to make mistakes in practical 
life. The result on the service we are discussing of holding views 
like these is, that it is belie-ved ’in \?ither too much or too little, 
both coutingencies being equally deteriorating to its character. 
The only trpe method of obtaining efficiency seems to be one which 
was certainly more practised in old days than at present, though, 
of course, Its adoption is as possible now as then. It is to start 
with the‘assumptioa that there are good and Bad individuals in 
the Police force, as in ever^ other collection of human beings, 
thoroughly to know’ the characters of all, and then make sure that 
the round man is not putiqjbo the square hole, i e., that the good are 
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not “ wasted, so to speak, on routine oflBce work, and that the 
bad are either weeded out, or else kept under such strict su- 
pervision as to be powerless for evil. But we shall reserve further 
proposals as to the measures necessary for correcting the evils 
to which attention is directed for another place. We proceed to 
the next heading of our indictment against the existing state of 
things. 

II r This, the extent to which false swearing has now spread 
in the Courts of Justice, has been very fully discussed in the article 
to which we originally referred. The magnitude of the evil has 
certainly not been exaggerated, though we venture to doubt 
whether the remedy suggested is likely to be as effectual as Mr. 
Uooley seems to think it would be. We shall not continue the 
subject, and indeed it raises collateral issues which are foreign to 
our purpose, and would require volumes for their elucidation. 
There cannot be a doubt that appearance in a British Court of 
Justice is considered as a sort of carte blanche to use speech for 
the purpose of concealing thought, ** and in some parts of the 
country to take the oath is considered an eternal disgrace. But 
we must trust to the gradual spread of education and civilisation 
to remove these evils, rather than to any specific measuies. We 
may remark, however, in passing that three methods of circum- 
venting a false witness aicopen to the use of any Court which 
chooses to practise them. First, it can employ cross-examination, 
and the other engines jvhich the law and theory of evidence 
furnish for the extraction of the truth ; secondly, it can have 
recourse to the old oaths in addition to those in general use under 
the present judicial system ; and thirdly, it can adopt the expedient 
of confronting witnesses, one most useful ip this country. At 
the same time every clear case of perjury or false accusation should, 
of course, be taken up in the interests of the community. 

IV & V. But the evil of the growing tendency to the fabri- 
cation of false evidence is immensely aggravated by the circum- 
stances which form the fourth and fifth counts of our indictment 
against the preset system of criminal justice, and which we shall 
consider together, viz.^ the multj plication of crimes, and increase 
in the habit of bringing malicious cl/firges. Any one at all ac- 
quainted with the working of the courts will be able to illustrate 
this by the results of experience. Taking our system,of justice as 
a whole, it may be described as at once too easy and too difficult 
of access, as exactly suiting the requirements of the •fraudulent, 
while too often failing to reach those most in need of relief. A 
competent observer, visiting a portion of the interior where* the 
administration was lax, would find* that while real crime was 
habitually concealed, all sorts of fictitious offences were daily 
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invented in order to bring to bear upon an enemy that peculiar 
engine of oppression known as the “ pressure of the Criminal Court/^ 
There is a three-fold sting in this proced^ure. Once accused of 
crime it is diflEicult for an Innocent person to throw off the stigma 
which attaches to it, and, by merely incurring the charge, he is ex- 
posed to the ravages of the venal police, by whom the orders of the 
Court are executed, and the oppression of the underlings of 
the Court themselves, often quite as hard to bear. Not only does 
the existing elaborate machinery of justice make it easier to bring 
a deliberately false charge than was formerly the case, but the over- 
refinement of the codified law has largely increased the list of 
occasions on which the interference of the governing power into 
private life can be evoked, a contingency nearly always to be de- 
plored. In other words, technical offences have been created, and 
the man who would not perhaps dare to make a totally fictitious 
complaint can still set the Court at work upon his enemy, when by 
what is perhaps, a purely innocent act he has brought himself within 
scope of some of the wide definitions of a penal statute. A single 
iustance will illustrate what we mean. Suppose two persons are 
disputing about the ownership of the same article, and a scuffle 
.arises, or a kind of serious game of “ tug-of-war, ” both parties at- 
tempting to obtain possession of the bone of contention. Without 
telling any deliberate falsehood, each of these persons might charge 
the other with offences under the Indian Penal Code : he who had 
original possession of the disputed property would probably state 
that his opponent had committed, or attempted to commit, rob- 
bery, and the other would reply with a countercharge of wrong- 
ful restraint I Neither of these charges would be likely to end in 
the punishment of the accused, but the facts could easily be coloured 
so as to ensure his iJeing dragged into Court, which would ordinari- 
ly be all that was wanted to injure him. Oue of the offences men- 
tioned in the above example was positively created by the Code, 
and the definition of the other is so large as to include in its letter 
a number of cases not contemplated by its spirit. 

This introduces us to the principal reason why these evils 
are now so rampant. It is that the conduct of criminal 
cases is largely entrusted to iuexplbrienced English officers, or 
to natives. Native Magistrates, in particular, show au astonishing 
want of discretion in their performance of this important branch 
of work. *Their superior knowledge of the country and its 
people ought to give them a peculiar power of diagnosing a 
false or doubtful case. But their generally lax ccmduct of business, 
and their inability to use the weapon of cross-examination for 
^ the purpose of testing the validity of complaints made in their 
courts, cause them to summon or arrest au enormous number 
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of quite innocent persons. Again,* they seem quite unable to 
distinguish between those classes of offences, which affect indivi- 
duals only, and tho^e which call for punishment in the interests 
of the community. Nor do they at all understand, apparently, 
the importance of preventing the courts from becoming mere 
facilities for the excitement of gambling in justice, or of ensuring 
that orders issued should be really deterrent and preventive of 
crime, and not sow the seeds of future litigation. 

Having now briefly surveyed the objections to the system of 
criminal justice as at present administered, on the supposition 
that everything is done in good faith, we proceed to what is really 
the most important part of our subject, the evils traceable to it 
when deliberately used as a means of illicit gain. In what has 
gone before we have considered both what may be called the 
purveyors of criminal cases, and the courts that try them, but 
as we do not believe that any very widespread system of 
corruption exists in the regular tribunals of the country, we shall 
now confine our attention to the police. We blame the courts 
for aggravating the inefficiency of the police by ignorance of the 
proper sphere for their interference, and for ministering to their 
dishonesty by sending them trumpery cases to investigate, but 
we cannot, without sufficient evidence, join in the complaints 
sometimes made against thorn of uniting with the ‘‘guardians of 
the public peace in a regular system of judicial plunder. But 
we fear that the obiioxiousness of the police to such charges 
is too widely known and undeniable to be overlooked, and, as has 
been stated above, we believe the over-elaboration of the 
present plan of administration to be largely responsible for the 
disgraceful state of things which undoubtedly, exists in many dis- 
tricts. Before proceeding to consider the various degrees and 
phases of dislionesty which are found among the native police 
of India, we wish to notice one argument which is sometimes put 
forward to prove that things are not after all quite as bad as is 
generally thought. This is that public opinion exerts a pressure 
which it is impossible to resist, and, in spite of themselves, keeps 
the force straight. Now, this wpuld be a perfectly fair and valid 
argument in a civilized country, hut unfortunately it is by no 
means always the case in India that public opinion takes the side 
of law and order. The masses are so phlegmatic, and have so 
little property to lose, that unless things are very bad indeed, 
they will not make themselves heard, and often not even then, 
and in no sense can they be said to exercise any sort of* pressure. 
The middle classes, or in rural districts, the peasant proprietary, 
too often support the criminal classes, and derive a regular income 
from their payments. If the proprietary body are not in league 
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with the bad characters, they are very often afraid of them, and 
this is just as fatal to the administration as collusion. 

The dishonest policeman, like his rival in crime in other branches 
of the Government service, may be described as falling into one 
or other of the following classes : — 

The first and worst class includes all those who look upon 
their profession as a mere means of making money, who are 
utterly unscrupulous as to procedure, and who, moreover, bring 
both talent and industry to the task. 

The second class are those who, with no greater integrity than 
the former, are yet so unskilful or so lazy as to be unable to 
effect the amount of mischief caused by the first. 

In the third class are those who do a certain measure of good 
woik, where the chance of gain is insufficient to make the risk of 
illegal practices wortli while, but are, nevertheless, always to be 
bought when dislionesty is fairly marketable. 

The fourth and best, or least bad, class are those who will scorn 
a small bribe, and only accept what is really a considerable sum. 

Though this latter class of rogue is sometimes quite popular with 
the masses of the people, he is just as unscrupulous as any of his 
confreres when occasion arises. If, however, we only had him to 
fear, we should not have any real cause for complaint ; and, perhaps, 
this much may be said for the force, that the majority of officers 
belong to the last two classes, and that villains of a really deep 
dye are rare. But, unfortunately, under the lax supervision which 
is usually found in the service now-a-days, the third and fourth 
classes continually tend to lapse into one or other of tho first 
two, as attention to duty is not rewarded, and dishonesty is found 
to enjoy a practical .immunity from punishment The result is 
that tlie police are usually useless, that is, they are paid by the 
State for no appreciable services to the community, or else they are 
a positive evil. 

We will now suppose an officer of the bad kind newdy ap- 
pointed to the charge of an outlying station where the chances of 
detection in illicit practices are small. We will also suppose the 
proprietary body of the circle to be some in league with, 
and others under the influeflee of terrorism from, the criminal 
classes, recruited, as they too often are, from men of good 
family, di ivtm into practical outlawry by our civil courts. His 
first care is to become acquainted with the owners of land 
in his neigtibourhood, and to win over the m9st influential in- 
dividuals* to his views of plunder. It must be premised that this 
will generally require time, ^nd that, until it is done, the hungry 
► Darogah” will have to content himself with the minor pickings 
to be had off summonses and warrants, complaints between 
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individuals, rumours affecting family honour, and the like, or the 
ordinary reports at the police station (the rates payable on which 
vary from six-pence to a year’s income) with perhaps an occa- 
sional false case by* way of variety. It is not too much to 
say that if police officers would content themselves with illegal 
gratifications of this sorb, the condition of the people at large 
would be really happy, compared with what it is at present — here 
and there a wretched complainant would have to sell his miserable 
bi ass utensils or his bed to feed a rapacious constable or officer 
visiting his village to investigate the charge he was rash enough 
to make, hut the mass of the population would be at peace. It 
is for these reasons that officers, wlm are unable to control the 
force properly, are so constantly urged by persons of experience 
in Indian life, who see things through other mediums than the 
official spectacles, to keep continually changing the Insioectors in 
charge of stations. It is a great mistake to imagine that the 
organized system of committing crime, under which Thuggee, 
for example, flourished, has died out in India. The offences per- 
petrated are not so heinous, but the barefaced encouragement of, 
and income from, the criminal classes by persons who still retain 
the appearance of respectability, and the extraordinarily large 
ramifications of the system still continue. When a long residence 
in a station has given a dishonest policeman a connection with tlje 
owners of land, their encouragement of ciime, and the evils atten- 
dant on it, become doubled or trebled by the support of the Go- 
vernment official, and they are enabled to carry on a quite distinct 
mode of plunder on their own account. This consists in obtaining 
all sorts of forced contributions from the unfortunate peasantry in 
the name of the Police Officer for his food, travelling expenses, 
goodwill in case of need, and the like. At iY\h same time the ex- 
actions of the Inspector himself find an unrestrained field in con- 
sequence of the unholy combination of the only two powers in his 
circle, viz., himself and the zemindars. We have stated above 
that to ensure a thorough working combination of this sort, time 
is required, but sometimes circumstances so favour the policeman 
as to enable him to begin, almost as soon as he is appointed, a 
regular system of making wotiey l>y the encouragement of that 
crime which he is paid by Government to suppress. 

The following facts occurred but a very short time ago within 
the personal knowledge of the writer, and will serv5 to illustrate 
the above remarks. They will be regarded perhaps by some 
persons as an exaggeration or worse, but in reality, containing as 
they do only bare details actually brought to light, they probably 
fall far short of the truth, which would most likely reveal things 
not dreamt of in the philosophy of Government reports. As they 
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are, they disclose a state eF things which is deserving of close 
attention. It could be easily believed that a corrupt official 
should take money to abstain from performing the duty for which 
he is appointed, but that he should deliberately set about invert- 
ing the whole purpose of his oflfice, and gain an income from 
fostering practices which it is his duty to stamp out, at least 
proves that the system under which such disorganisation is 
possible requires amendment. The case we have in view was as 
follows : — An officer was appointed to the charge of an outlying 
station. It so happened, that he found there ready to his hand 
an influential clique of zemindars to whom he was related, who 
had already, under lax supervision, established a system of organ- 
ised crime and terrorism. In a very short time there was abso- 
lutely no protection to property whatsoever. The thieves were 
let loose upon the cattle and other wealth of the unfortunate 
people, and it became the regular custom for the blackmail pay- 
able by the owners to be settled and delivered over in the Police 
Station the guardian of the public'* taking whatever 

share be chose to appropriate. So impudent had the thieves 
become, that they usually arrived at the station before the complain* 
antSf and quite openly, and without fear. It is needless to re- 
mark that reporting of crime, at least independently of the wishes 
of the confederation, ceased altogether. It has been stated above 
that violent crime is apt to be resented by even the patient vic- 
tims of oppression who form the bulk of the population of Hin- 
dustan. These worthies, accordingly, principally confined their 
operations to this kind of plunder, in which property was seized 
not with the intention of permanent appropriation, but in order 
to levy tribute on the owners. If these confederations arrange 
the commission of serious offences, it is usually far away from 
their own residences. But once stimulated to daring, the crimi- 
nal classes are apt to become troublesome even to their own 
leaders. And in the case referred to, the thieves took to wander- 
ing about in gangs armed with latties^ and extorting various 
sums from the peaceful inhabitants by means of terrorism. 
Had not the maladministration of the circle been put a stop to, 
the population might have lort palierice and taken the law into 
their own hands. The hero of the above tale, it may be added, 
is now working well under atrict supervision in the very circle 
which he had reduced to such a state of anarchy. No legal proof 
was forthcohiing of his misdoings, and the past was accordingly 
forgiven tinder promises of amendment for the future. Not a 
stalk of sugarcane is now stolen in a locality where hardly a day 
formerly passed without a theft of consideral)le magnitude. 

It fcmains now only to police what remedies for the defects 
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described above suggest themselves. Three defects have beea 
noticed in the Police, its deteriorated personnel, ine65ciency, and 
the necessity of applying other tests of the character of its work 
than the prescribed ones : and three defects also in the working 
of the Courts, the increase of perjury, the multiplication of offen- 
ces, and spread of malicious charges. 

First, as to the constitutioii and conduct of the Police, it is ob- 
viously necessary to draft a better class of men into the service. 
We do not advocate an absolute change in the superintendence of 
the force, but we do think that district officers should take more 
direct control of this all-important part of district administration, 
at least to this extent, to be aware of the good and bad officers 
in their districts and to satisfy themselves that the former are 
adequately rewarded, and the latter either punished or placed in 
such positions as to minimise their powers for evil. And with the 
object of inducing men of good family to take service in the 
Police, it is necessary tliat the Magistrate should have the patron- 
age and promotion of the force more under his own control 
than at present. Moreover, it seems indispensable that the pay of 
a Police officer, at least in the higher grades, should be raised to 
a respectable figure. It is probable that the owners of property 
pay to the Police, in an underhand and unauthorised manner, an 
amount which, if collected legitimately, would go far to relnune- 
ate them on a reasonable scale. Some such tax as this would be 
the fairest possible \vay*of compelling those who have derived the 
greatest benefit from the administration by acquiring property 
under it, to contribute something to the expenses of Government ; 
or, the Imperial revenues may, in coarse of time, be able to bear 
the additional charge. Even if nothing could* be done in the way 
of “ raising the wind,*' we cannot help believing that half the number 
of officers adequately paid would be infinitely more useful than 
double the number on insufficient salaries. It may be almost 
said of every branch of our Administration that depth is sac- 
rificed to surface, and before long it will be found necessary to 
take cognisance of the peculation by which every native qiember 
of our underpaid executive .supplements the ridiculous sum on 
which he is supposed to live, and So put him more out of the 
reach of a temptation which is now irresistible. One or other of 
the three methods suggested will probably have to be resorted to, 
before our Police force can be made into a useful service. Integ- 
rity, we fear, usually varies directly with salary, and £|prd Corn- 
wallis would hardly have purified the European, element in the 
Civil Service, had he not boldly recognised this somewhat pessi- 
mist but very practical maxim, and determined to act upon it. 
It will be in vain to hope for the acceffl.ance of posts of importance 

5 
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in the Police by a high class of natives, until, the salaries 
attaching to them are such as to confer a certain amount of dig- 
nity and pecuniary emokument. Besides, the possession of a good 
horse issisine qud r^onforan Inspector, and it is quite impossible to 
keep one on the rate of pay now customary. While his inter- 
ference in the private life of the people should be minimised, he 
should yet have the means of reaching any portion of his circle 
at a moment's notice. The great object to be aimed at in crimi- 
nal investigations in India, is to get hold of evidence before there 
is time to tamper with it. Again the unexpected visit of an 
Inspector to even a few villages is generally enough to create the 
impression that there is a watchful eye over the whole neighbour- 
hood. Thus a good mount will ensure two most important 
objects, the efficient investigation of serious crime, and that con- 
stant surveillance which is necessary, and ordinarily sufficient, for 
keeping the thieves quiet. 

Were it not that the practice is apparently overlooked, it 
would seem obvious that an Inspector should take every oppor- 
tunity of wandering a\)Out his circle in vlain clothes. To obey 
the letter of the departmental rule which we believe makes this 
important kind of inspection actually irregular, the officer should 
have his uniform with him, or near at hand, to be used if required. 
But the occasions on whicli uniform is really necessary are rare, 
and ordinarily it acts as effectually in preventing tl)e acquisition 
of real knowledge by the Police out of Qmrt, as the formal oath 
does in throwing a veil over facts when they form the subject of a 
regular judicial investigation. 

While we recognise the importance of a Police officer obtaining 
an intimate knowledge of all classes of the community, it cannot 
be too strongly insisted on that he should just as carefully avoid 
intimacy with residents in his circle, as with the criminal classes. 
Too close a connection either with the latter or with the pro- 
prietary body, will be almost certain to lead to their oppressing 
the people in the name of the police, even if the officer himself 
leaves them alone. It is better to resign a certain amount of 
detective efficiency than to ^perrnit» this, for we have to aim at 
the greatest happiness of the greatest number. 

But it is quite useless to expect any subordinate, however well 
mounted, and however elaborately supplied with rules for conduct, 
to work well, unless he feels that the eye of his superior is 
constantly on him. And this not only in the matter of office 
inspection, although that is constantly done in a most perfunctory 
manner, and not made to distdose the state of the administration 
even to the extent possible. But no system of mere station in- 
spection, however searebing^'and efficient, wilt be of real use, unless 
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supplemented by an investigation wfiich alms at discovering what 
tile real effect of each officer s work is on the well-being of the 
people. Tliis need not entail very laborious enquiry on the part 
of the controlling agency. Just as it is ordinarily sufficient to 
keep the criminal classes in order, that they should feel that the 
avenging hand may be upon them at any moment without notice, 
so is it usually enough to keep the subordinate staff straight, to feel 
that there is no knowing to what extent tlieir .superior may have been 
enquiring into their conduct, and who may have been his informant. 
The one necessary and sufficient condition for this state of things is, 
of course, that the District Police Superintendent, like the District 
Magistrate, should l)e always accessible to the people without the 
intervention of officious underlings. This should be thoroughly 
well known. Complaints of course should not be encouraged, 
but every one should feel that anything lie may wish to say will 
be sure at least of patient hearing. The superintending officer 
should make a point of finding out by a little intelligent personal 
enquiry how each station is worked, whether the criminal classes 
are properly supervised, whether the Police have any suspicious 
relations with influential residents, and whether they bear a good 
general reputation. By this means alone can that tliorough 
knowledge of subordinates be obtained, which is so absolutely in- 
dispensable in this country, a knowledge that not only distin- 
guishes the good from the bad, but actually often practically 
obliterates that distinction, by causing the bad to do good work 
in spite of themselves. With really efficient supervision it Is 
quite possible almost to statnp out crime in a district, at least 
temporarily. It is wonderful how soon the Indian thief can be 
made either to take to honest courses, or to [eave the neighbour- 
hood, if thoroughly well hunted down. A very large number of 
persons, too, take to crime, because the utter absence of all checks 
on lawlessne.ss incites them to try it as a sort of pastime. 

It is because percentages, statistics, and all the paraphernalia 
of scientific investigation of recorded facts, have been substituted 
in the present for tliis efficient, though perhaps unscientific, system 
of administration, that we liave sy much to complain of. As long 
as the people of India confmue in •their present primitive condi- 
tion, we should be sparing in our dependence on such things, 
though they may be most useful as aids. But without aiming 
at theoretical perfection, we should be content if we can give the 
masses a government which keeps them fairly prosperous and 
These principles have to be borne in mind in* judging 
of Police, as of other kinds of work, an4 iii selecting'individuals for 
praise and blame. 

The foregoing considerations apply as* well to the working of the 
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Courts of Criminal Justlce^ as to the Police. The object we have 
to aim at in both, is a maximum of efficiency with a minimum 
of interference. To ensure the former desideratum, it is most 
desirable that the Courts should narrow the surface of their action 
and increase its depth, that they should not be so ready to issue 
process, and that when they do, it should be more certain to 
result in punishment. Their punishments again should be more 
deterrent. It is no use fining a man a few shillings in India. 
Such a sentence only inflames his passions without restraining Ins 
hands, and he never rests till he obtains an opportunity of trying 
to get his opponent mulcted in a similar sum. It would be a good 
thing for the country if the “ third class of Criminal Courts, 
those, that is, whose sole function is to inflict these small punish- 
ments, were abolished altogether. The evil they inflict by enter- 
taining false or frivolous complaints, and sowing the seeds of 
future litigation and crime, more than counterbalances any good 
that they do. It seems almost a premium on litigation, especially 
with regard to these petty tribunals, to open the potition-lx^x 
daily. We cannot help thinking that the people at large would 
be benefited if their applications for justice were not heard so 
readily. At the same time the Courts want leisure to try really 
Important cases properly, A petty case often takes a good deal 
of time, and the final order in it is very unlikely to be a wise one, 
unless passed or suggested by some village elder. Taken up on 
the spot in the cold-weathor tour, it can generally be disposed of 
in a way satisfactory to all parties, but the facilities for throwing 
dust in the eyes of a distant tribunal are so great that we think 
such work sliould be always cautiously undertaken. A rule of 
nearly universal applicability is to interfere promptly when the 
interests of the public seem to demand it, and to be slow to take 
up matters between individuals. The proper machinery for the 
disposal of these cases would certainly be a system of village 
courts, and until such a system is instituted, it will remain a matter 
of difficulty to combine that accessibility of justice to which 
the public is entitled with prevention of its abuse. 

It is undoubtedly a matter of extreme regret that our courts 
should he so unsatisfactory in their operation, but while the 
fact remains, the only thing that we can do is to be sparing in 
the use of tljem. 

But there are two things which every Court can do towards 
the great dbject of stamping out the detestable abuse of justice 
which 8<f widely prevails in India. The first is to make the 
preliminary examination, wliich the law enjoins on them, as full 
and complete as possible, by compelling complainants to disclose 
the relationship between ^themselves and their opponents of all 
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sorts, the existence of previous disputes between them, the 
connection of the proffered witnesses with either side, and, most 
Important of all, the version of the story luhich falls from the 
lips of the opposite party , This, in particular, it might appear 
well nigh impossible to elicit from an intentional false witness. 
Bub when a man rushes into Court breathless with haste to 
\ make a complaint and forestall his adversary who is most likely 
on a similar errand, he rarely has time to invent many lies, 
and the weapon of cross-examination is seldom used against him 
in vain. Such a pric^dess opp:)rtunity of getting at the truth 
should never be neglected. If all efforts fail to diagnose the 
truth or falsehood of a charge, it is better to institute a preliminary 
enquiry before issuing process, than run the risk of dragging 
an iunocent peisoii into Couit. this metliod of procedure 

it is true, individuals will occasionally suffer, but the large 
majority, whose interests we are bound to consult, will be free 
from tlie fearful dread of false accusation. It is sometimes urged 
that complaints should be freely entertained in order to coerce 
the criminal classes, as if it was necessary to drag nine people, 
who have committed no offence whatever, into Court, in order to 
to catch one criminal ! No argument, however, is too absurd to 
be jjut forward in defence of an untenable position. But a defence 
of the practices we are describing usually arises from fear of losing 
their illicit gains by those who derive an income from them. Of 
course it is needless to remark that if the police and the courts 
work together properly"*, the coercion of the criminal classes is 
th e care of the former. 

I’bat supervision wliich is the root principle of all successful 
administration has to he exercised by District Magistrates iu 
order to be satisfied that their subordinates have some intelligible 
plan of criminal procedure designed to defeat the false accuser. 
But until the all-important reforms which we have been advocating 
are effected, namely, the better payment of the police, and their 
thorough supervision, and the establishment of local courts for the 
arbitration of cases which do not concern the public at large, we fear 
that the criminal law will continue to be too often a curse 
instead of a blessing, and well-wishers of India will look back 
with regret to the old days of paternal Government. The 
reformer of the day will do well to attack a system under which 
a notoriously venal service is paid on a scale of femuneratioa 
which is practically an invitation to “help yourself,” and the 
supervision of which is carried no farther than ^the four 
walls of a police station ; a system which makes it possible for 
cases to be bought and sold as if they were property, and for 
a gang of disreputable hangers-on to foster the already too 
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deep-seated passion for litigtition which characterises the Indian 
peasant, to his ruin. We have abolished the settlement of quarrels 
by physical force, and it behoves us to see that the still more 
pernicious warfare of the courts which h*as taken its place is 
kept within due bounds. We have made the law and its adminis- 
tration both omnipotent, and put an end to the state of things 
under which the oppression of either could be resisted in the last* 
resort by an appeal to the God of battles. It is, therfore, a sa- 
cred duty for us to be sure that the law works for the good 
of the people, and that the executive is as pure as circumstances 
will permit. 



Art. IV.— principles OF BRITISH LAND LEGISLA- 
TION IN INDIA. 

E xactness in the discussion of land legislation may best 
perhaps be secured by a previous understanding of the neces- 
sary limitations of the suiject. Bearing in mind that Indian laud 
legislation under British Rule means not merely the fixing of the 
mutual relations of various classes of persons interested in land, 
but also a declaration of the extent to which particular relations 
of any kind can be uplield under the general principles which 
underlie all British rule, it will not be thought a waste of time 
to glance briefly at the constitutional attitude of Britsh law 
towards land before considering land in Bengal as affected by 
English law. That attitude is clearly defined by Mr. Joshua 
Williams, whose authority on the point will be allowed to be conclu- 
sive. He prepares the way for the denial of all absolute private 
property in land by showing how, in Britain, sovereign rights in land 
have been conserved. ** In these grants/' he says at page 2 of his 
Principles of the Laiv of Real Property ^ “ the Norman king and 
his vassals followed the custom of their own country, or what 
is called the feudal system. The lands granted were not given 
freely and for nothing ; Uit they were given to hold of the king, 
subject to the performance of certain military duties as the con- 
dition of their enjoyment.''’ Loss of tenure for failure of fulfilment 
of terms would thus not wear an aspect of confiscation, but rather 
be what, in Indian experience, we know as a resumption " — the 
owner reclaiming his property. How deeply this fact penetrates the 
law of English property in land may be seen from the warning 
given on page 17 of the same work : — “The first thing then the 
student has to do is to got rid of the idea of absolute ownership. 
Such an idea is quite unknown to the English law. No man is 
in law the absolute owner of lands. He can only hold an estate 
in tliem." The age and sUength of the popular superstition 
which in England confounds the hereditary tenure of an estate with 
absolute ownership of soil — a superstition which has influenced 
so scrupulous au economist as Mill, in more than one stfauge ascrip- 
tion of sacredness to the English landlord's rights in land — form 
a sufficient reason for emphasising the real facts in the, memory 
of Indian readers. The giver and seller of an estate in fee 
simple/' Mr. Williams repeats at page *118, ‘'is then himself but 
a tenant, with liberty of putting another in his own place. He 
may have under him a tenant for j^ars, or a tenant for life, or 
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even a tenant in tail, but he cannot now, by any kind of con* 
veyance, place under hiriiself a tenant of an estate in fee simple. 
The statute of Quia em'ptores now forbids any one from making 
himself tlie lord of such an estate ; all he can do is to transfer 
his own tenancy ; and the purchaser of an estate in fee simple 
must hold his estate of the same chief lord of the fee, as tlio 
seller held before him.* * * It is a fundamental rule that 
all lands within this realm were originally derived from the 
Crown (either by express grant or by tacit intendment of law), and 
therefore the Queen is sovereign lady, or lady paramount, either 
mediate or immediate, of all and every parcel of laud within the 
realm/* The real significance of a sovereign right of this kind — 
which inheres in the Crown as the head of the State, and is so 
inalienable that it is inferred from a tacit intendment of law 
where for any reason, or for no reason at all, it is not saved 
by special stipulation in a grant — may be coloured from the 
characteristics of the feudal tenures from which it first expressciil 
itself, but it is not derived from or dependent on them. Though 
It came with, it went through, and exists beyond them. It is 
of the essence of the British constitution in the sphere of its 
relations to laud. It cannot apparently be changed by legis- 
lation ' except by some abrogation of the constitution. The 
relevancy of this consideration in any discussion of Indian land 
legislation at the present day, when shafts weighted with the 
sacredness ” of English tenures are freejy fireil into the fight, 
lies so much on the surface as hardly to call for elucidatitm. At 
any rate the familiar arguments, in whicli an appeal has so 
often been made to the popular conscience, on behalf of the 
special sanctity of. proprietary rights in land, find their logical 
climax in the simple statement that no British legislation in 
India can make the Indian Zemindar more of an English land- 
lord than the original type at home. Whatever British law 
may concede to Indian habitudes, the strength of all appeals 
based on English analogies must obviously depend on the real 
meaning of English facts. There are obvious and radical distinc- 
tions between the English landlmd and the Bengali zemindars 
which no one can overlook ; but it is hardly necessary here to do 
more than pur, in an objection against the solemn pleasantry of those 
opponents o.f the “ Ilbert Bill No. II, * as it has been called, who 
maintain that the Bengali Zemindar is more of an English landlord 
than the £!nglish landlord at home. 

Approaching the subject from this direction it is interesting, 
and must at last prove Qseful, to understand what the Intiian 
'‘proprietor'* of land, the zemindar, really is. So far as he may 
be a creature of tnaditiot, historical evidence, if not legal proof, 
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of the necessary tradition must be forthcoming. But so far 
as he is a creature of law, the whole must comprehend its 
parts ; he cannot triinscend his maker. It may be of some 
importance for enthusiastic controversialists on this and kindred 
points to bear two important principles in mind. One is tljat, 
in all generations, men standing round exciting conflicts, naturally 
break up into groups of devotees of this or that particular 
shade of belief regarding them ; and that the most earnestly 
lield and solemnly avouched beliefs of such spectators amount to 
neitlier tradition nor historical evidence. The learned Dr. W. W. 
Hunter's generous, but most probably unjust, conviction regarding 
the wisdom of subjecting European British subjects to the jurisdic- 
tion of Native Magistrates because many of these are more English 
than Englishmen, whatever weight it may carry as an argument, 
is no more binding on future generations of Englishmen in India, 
as tradition or as liistorical evidence, than Sir John Shore^s personal 
views regarding the claims of Bengali Revenue Collectors in 1793 
are binding on Indian legislators, or, indeed, on any one but the 
executors of Lord Teignmouth’s will, to-day. The other principle is 
that no subordinate court or legislature can commit any fraud 
upon any statute of the High Court of Parliament. When the 
authors of the Indian Evidence Act, innocently enough no 
doubt, but none the less really, attempted to steal a march on 
the British constitution by declaring that an announcement of 
a fact in an Indian Oaz^te was to be accepted as legal evidence 
of that fact, and sought to establish that, in this way, the Indian 
Viceroy could give away to any Native Chief any territory 
belonging to the Queen, they were disappointed. The manner in 
which tho J udiclal Committee of the Privy Council upheld the 
prerogative of the Crown in the Bhaunagar Cession case is full 
of instruction for practical minds. The facts of the case and 
the judgment of the court will be found set out at length in the 
Weekly lieporter, xxv, page 261. The following extract from the 
abstract of the judgment may be quoted liere : — Held that, 
as the Governor-General in Council is precluded from legislating 
directly as to the sovereignty er dominion of the Crown over 
any part of its territories in Imfia, or as to the allegiance 
of British subjects, no legislative act, purporting to make a Govern- 
ment notification conclusive evidence of a cession of*a territory, 
could exclude a judicial enquiry as to the nature and.lawfulness 
of any such alleged cession. " On the principle of this, decision, 
there is reserved a right of enquiry into the validity of any 
administrative act which involves* an encroachment on any 
prerogative of the Crown. If it were in any sense true, therefore,, 
that the code of 1793, which, in relatioiT to the British Parliament, 

G 
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was a mere expression of executive authority in relation to a 
circumscribed territory, had really impinged upon any sovereign 
right of property, the question for practical statesmanship at the 
present moment would be, not, as is oddly supposed, shall the 
fraud stand ? but, what have the innocent sufferers from the 

mistake to be paid ? But evidence is wholly wanting that any 

mistake of the kind was ever made. 

It is a sound principle of historical criticism that the land- 
marks of communal development are to bo sought, not in the 
irresponsible records of the irresponsible activities of periods of 
growth, but iu the responsible legislation which the conserva- 
tive instincts of human societies have thrown up in such periods 
as a safeguard against excesses. The laws of a people tell more 

to the ear of reason regarding the conflicts which have raged 

over disputed rights than their stories or their songs. Early British 
Indian legislation differs of course from all pure national legisla- 
tion, in being the provision made by foreign rulers for the needs 
of alien subjects ; but so far as the literature of British Indian 
rule contains any evidence at all of popular movements which 
Anglo-Indian statesmen have controlled, truer reflections of the 
real character and tendencj' of their control will be found in 
the Regulations, which did duty for statutes, than in the essays 
of rival officials bent on recommending their individual prejudices 
to the ruling power in England and to posterity. Every one who 
has studied the subject at all must knocv, that conflicting views 
of equal antiquity and authority are to be had on every disputed 
point of Indian land legislation. If it is not necessary to go behind 
the legislation which has preserved, as in fossil forms, the 
evolutions of the land revenue policy of the Indian Government, 
It is at all events necessary to tinderstand it thoroughly. The 
famous Code of 1793 is one of the simplest charters in exist- 
ence. It is the palimpsest of the decennial settlement, which 
preceded the permanent settlement of Lord Cornwallis, and 
shows nothing more plainly, perhaps, than this, that the Indian 
Government of the day sought to speak peace to the Indian masses 
wholesale. It conferred on the revenjie collectors, whom it found 
in possession of estates, the legal title of proprietors, on the condi- 
tion of their improving their estates and extending to their under- 
tenants the' benevoleuce shown to themselves. A few sentences 
taken from*Section VII of Regulation I of 1793 will serve to 
show this clearly. “ The Honourable the Court of Directors, ” 
we read from the proclamation which was embedded in the law, 
" have, with a view to promote the future ease and happiness 
of the people, authorised the foregoing declarations. * * * The 

Governor-General iu Countil trusts that the proprietor# of land; 
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sensible of the benefits conferred upon them by the public assess- 
ment being fixed for ever, will exert themselves in the cultivation 
of their lands, &c. * * ♦ To discharge the revenues at the 

stipulated periods without delay or evasion, and to conduct 
themselves with good faith and moderation towards their 
dependent talukdars and rayats, are duties at all times indis- 
pensably required from proprietors of land, and a strict observance 
of those duties is now more than ever incumbent upon them, in 
return for the benefits which they will themselves derive 
from the orders now issued. ” It is never an easy matter to fix 
the exact proportions of a contingent claim which rests on 
conditions whose fulfilment is uncertain, or partly so ; but whatever 
was conferred in the proprietary right on Bengal zemindars, the 
mere fact that the whole right often collapsed by a single 
day's delay in meeting the public demand for revenue, shows that 
tlie right was not an absolute one, which held good against 
all possible contingencies. The moment the strictly con- 
tingent character of the right is realised, it becomes easy also 
to realise that. In equity, every claim reserved against it, at 
its inception, was a claim that could be asserted against it at 
any stage of its development. Otherwise the language of the 
Proclamation is unmeaning. It either means all it says, or 
nothing. This is a view which is not always realised or remem- 
bered by those who think that the Perpetual Settlement merely 
conferred certain prij^ileges without enjoining any obligations 
on zemindars. Any impartial view of the provisions of the Code 
of Lord Cornwallis must surely set against the boons it con- 
ferred on zemindars, the duties it imposed on them. Modern 
dreams of the hereditary privileges of tl\e Jandlords of Siraj-ud- 
daula's day, when lives and property were alike dependent on 
the word of a despot who could make and mar fortunes at will, 
must at any rate be discounted by the legal responsibilities 
which British inle has laid on its subjects. Those whose sense of 
humour may be so blunted by partisan aspirations as not to be 
able to recognise the incongruity of the assertions now so often 
made regarding the establishes! titular and inherited status and 
emoluments of the zemindars of 1750-80 — assertions which any 
sober examination of facts will scatter into air — must at least 
accept the sober fact, that the greatest good of the greatest num- 
ber was the object of the Cornwallis Code and (ound plain 
expression in its provisions. 

In looking for traces of the public recognition of Individual 
relations in the legislation of the past, no honest and careful 
historian can afford to overlook the history and structure 
of Act X of 1859. Until it can be ihown that we have access. 
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twenty-five years later, to ^information which was denied to 
Its framers, it were mere wantonness of criticism, at once 
demoralising and revolutionary, to go behind its clear and simple 
provisions. There never can he any finality in legislation, or 
aiiy stability in public policy, if past legislation is not to be ad- 
iniited to have laid a foundation on which present and future 
legislation must build. Act X of 1859 was enacted in the full 
light of public criticism, directed upon it, not merely from friendly 
and hostile members of the Legislative Council, but also from 
friends of the ryot and friends of the Zemindar outside the 
Council, and If not also from the ryot himself, certainly from the 
Interested Zemindar. Whatever reason there may be to fear that 
the ryots’ view of the matter may not have been fully stated 
and considered, there can be no doubt that justice was done 
to the view of the zemindars. The petition of the British 
Indian Association was before the Legislature, and some of 
its arguments were ably echoed by Sir Barnes Peacock. It is 
very interesting at the present day to tiace out the 
residuum of fact which survived the elimination of conflicting 
argument and statement In the debates of 1857 and the two suc- 
ceeding years. There are two vital questions connected with 
Act X of J 859, regarding which any satisfactory evidence must 
be of real value. One is — under what specific compulsion was 
the Government of the day moved to legislate for landlords and 
tenon Is? The other is — were the special, provisions which were 
enacted creativo or declaratory? Now, as regards the former 
question, the following evidence from Mr. E. Currie’s speech on 
the lOtli October J857 may be considered at once authentic 
and satisfactory. Jt was thought,” lie said speaking of the law 
as it had been up to 1857, “ that in furnishing landholders with 
powers to compel the payment of rents, on whicli their ability 
to pay the Government revenue depended, sufficient regard had 
not been bad to the ynotection of tenants from the abuse of those 
powers. The consequence of this omission had been a large 
amount of oppression inflicted by the more wealthy and power- 
ful, upon tlie poorer classes.” Poubts have lately been raised 
regarding the extent to wlrich a landlord in Bengal can oppress 
his tenants, and more or less successful tenant combinations in 
Pubna, and o/dier places in Eastern Bengal, since 1872, liave been 
pointed to in triumphant vindication of the hypothesis that land- 
lords need ^to be protected from tenants more than tenants from 
landlords. * On this plan of reading liistory, the tyrannies 
which have driven oppressed populations into rcliellion maybe said 
to afford evidence of the need of protecting despots from revolu- 
tionary letribution. It is impossible to maintain serious argument 
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with victims of such hallucinations. ^Phat the Pubna rioters may 
have committed excesses is certainly possible. That the Noakhali 
agitators of four years Jater exceeded the bounds of legitimate 
reprisals is even probable. But the origin of all such movements 
lay in antecedent grievances — they were all essentially recupera- 
tive ; and putting together the significant expressions, and the still 
more significant silences, of the legislators of 1857, 1858 and 
1859, they speak with uumistakeable meaning of the need, then 
universally recognised, of protecting the tenant from the landlord. 
If that be true, then all relaxation of engagements originally made 
with landholders by the State, which can be traced in Act X of 
1859, must be regarded as the legal forfeit following neglect of 
stipulated conditions. 

Hut it does not appear from a careful examination of the 
text of Act Xof J859, and of the debates which preceded it, that any 
penalty in the nature of confiscation was exacted by the legislature. 
The Government seemed to feel that it had not taken proper 
care of the weaker party, and it set in motion arrangements for 
correcting this mistake. Only two distinct steps of any importance 
were taken in Act X of 1 859. It established a summary jurisdiction 

in rent suits — subject to suitable precautions in the way of appeal 

and restored it to the Revenue Courts, from which jurisdiction in 
rent suits had twenty years previously been transferred to the Civil 
Courts : and it formulated the terms on which certain indivi- 
dual rights could be agserted and enforced. This brings us to 
the second question — whether the provisions of the Act were 
creative or declaratory. Certainly, as regards tlie matter of juris- 
dictions, they were neither. They transferred to Revenue Courts 
with certain modifications, a jurisdiction whjch they had pre- 
viously possessed. They did not for the first . time either 
reserve to the State, or coufer on any Court, any power to make 
or mar any distinct proprietary right. But as regards the relative 
claims of landlords and tenants, it has been said that Act X 
of 1859 created for the tenant a right of occupancy which he 
had never previously enjoyed. A statement of so grave a kind 
ought not to be put forth wjthout convincing pi:oof : and 
certain it is that, whether because* those who maintain this 
view consider it a self-evident truism, or for any other reason, 
no satisfactory proof of it has ever l)een given. Tf there is 
any, it ought to be forthcoming now. And no statement of 
the case on this side, without this connecting link of* evidence 
can again be listened to with respect or even patience. For 
there is a region in public responsiyiities in which solemn trif- 
ling may become culpable, and even wear the aspect of crime. 

The onus of proof is not thrown on the advocates of thia 
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view because no evidence* on the matter is available at all, and 
the friends of the tenant find it convenient to shift their burden 
to other shoulders. The plainest proof tp the contrary is avail- 
able, and men who desire to be strictly impartial naturally 
refuse to close their eyes to facts on compulsion from mere 
sentiment, and that of a doubtful character. Section V’l of Act 
X of 1859 begins as follows : — ‘‘Every ryot, who has cultivated 
or held land for a period of twelve years, has a right of occu- 
pancy in the land so cultivated or held by him, whether it be 
held under pottah or not, so long as he pays the rent payable 
on account of the same *' ; and while the rest of tins section 
goes on to specify the private zemindari lands on which no 
ryot can have such a right of occupancy, subsequent sections 
lay down the conditions on which ryots, having the right of 
occupancy, may claim certain important privileges, such as ex- 
emption from enhancement of rent. But apparently to prevent 
ryots, not having the right of occupancy, from accidentally gliding 
into the acquisition of such a right, to the prejudice of the 
Zemindar, by a mere tenure of twelve years, Section VII pro- 
tected the landlords^ interest by allowing “ any written contract 
for the cultivation of land entered into between a landholder and 
a ryot, when it contains any express stipulation contrary*^ to the 
presumption of a right of occupancy, to rebut such a presumption. 
The significance of these careful provisions is very striking, and 
must appeal with great force to every really unprepossessed 
mind. The law declared in effect that unless some written agree- 
ment between landlord and tenant contained in itself proof of the 
temporary character of the tenure, the fact of a twelve years' 
continuance in a holding should establish a right of occupancy* 
Where a ryot had no such right, it was impossible for one to accrue, 
for, apart from its being impossible for such a right to come into 
existence, in any case, on kliamar, nij-jot, or sir-lands, which are 
the private holding of the landhold, the Zemindar could prevent 
its growing up on any other lands on which it did not exist, by 
protecting himself with a written agreement. It has grown a 
fashion of late to talk much of the ryots' power of combina- 
tion, and the helplessness 6f the innocent proprietor. It cannot 
be denied that ryots have in recent years learned the secret 
of strength# in unity. But, in the first place, although a dishonest 
combination of tenants might seriously embarrass, and possibly 
even under unfavourable circumstances ruin, a landholder, yet 
no combination can either obliterate evidence of the existence 
and extent of khamar and nij-jot lands, or create evidence of 
the existence of occupancy rights which do not exist ; and, in 
the second place, such combinations were wholly unknown before 
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1872, and wore certainly not anticipated in 1859, when the 
law stereotyped the relations which it found to be previously in 
existence between landjord and tenant. If it put an engine of 
power in the hands of the tenant which he had not before, it 
may have done ill, or it may have done well ; but until evidence 
is produced to characterise, more distinctly than mere declamation 
can well do, a particular adjustment of the balance of power, it 
is instructive to turn to Mr. Currie’s remark in the speech already 
quoted from, and read there of the new law that it declared 
that all resident ryots had a right of occupancy in the lands 
held or cultivated by them, so long as they paid the rent legally 
demandable from them.’’ “ These sections,"' added Mr. Currie, 
“contained nothing more than what hud been the law since 
the time of the Permanent Settlement." The history of Act 
X of 1859 is a remarkable one. Two dissents were record- 
ed against it after the third reading of the Bill ; one by Sir 
Baines Peacock, the other hy Sir Charles Jackson, but neither 
of these, nor any other opposition offered against any of its provi- 
sions, touched the claim openly and distinctly made on behalf of it 
by Mr. Currie that, as regards the mutual rights of landlords and 
tenants, it was not creative, but declaratory — merely providing 
means for better enforcing mutual relations which bad existed 
from the time of the Permanent Settlement. The final evidence 
which will be offered here in support of this view of the facts — 
a view which was never, called in question until the zemindars 
began to find facts sometimes inconvenient — will be found in Lord 
Canning's recorded assent to the Bill, dated 29th April 1859, 
and read out as a message from the Governor-General at the 
session of the Legislative Council on the 30th April. In that 
assent we read as follows “ No one doubts that it has long been 
desirable that the important questions connected with the re- 
lative rights of landlord and tenant, dealt with in this Bill, 
should be settled : no objection is suggested to the nature of the 
settlement which the Bill contemplates." No doubt his lord- 
ship immediately added: — ^‘The Bill is a real and earnest 
endeavour to improve the popition of the rayats ,of Bengal, 
and to open to them a prospect of freedom and independence 
which they have not hitherto enjoyed, by clearly defining their 
rights, and by placing restrictions on the power of the zemin- 
dars, such as ought long since to have been provided"; and the 
party which has lately risen in Bengal, with the avowed object 
of advocating the claims of landlords against those of tenants, 
are welcome to any consolation which they can extract from 
such language as this : but it is difficult to see how any fair 
mindj anxious only to alight upon the ^truth in the controversy, 
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and to gain for it general acceptance, can extort from It a single 
argument in refutation of the fact that, in its assertion of the 
rights of the tenant, Act X of 1859 was declaratory and not 
creative. 

If Act X of 1859 was declaratory and not creative — if it 
invented no new relations, but only gave legal solidity to relations 
which previous legislation had left it to the right feeling of 
zemindars to recognise, but later experience had found it necessary 
to piotect — it unmistakeably struck the key-note of future legis- 
lation on the subject, and, from this point of view, possesses au 
importance which no observant person can overlook. The final- 
ity which partisans loudly claim for land legislation was indeed 
attained in 1793, when Lord Cornwallis, recognising in the 
zemindars the natural social leaders of the masses, charged them to 
extend to their tenants the benefits which the Perpetual Settle- 
ment conferred on all alike, .according to their relative status. 
JBut if, half a century later, further legislation was needed to re- 
aflSrm the mutual relations announced in 1793, but not fairly 
carried out by the more powerful of tlie two parties recognised 
by the Legislature, not only has it become unnecessary for the 
Legislature ever to go behind the legislation of 1859, but it 
is impossible for it to take any other direction than that struck 
out in 1859, and then solemnly declared to be the one to which 
every consideration of duty had forced the Indian Government. 
The modern talk of the sanctity of property is appropriate and 
seasonable indeed ; but if every temptation to dishonesty is to be 
held a sufficient excuse for digging up foundations which have 
been carefully laid, and for trusting to modern ignorance for 
occasions and opportunities of ignoring compacts to which 
public faith has been pinned, the • foundations of all society must 
be sapped, and proclamations and legislations alike will become 
a farce. What the law of 1859 declared that earlier legislators 
had undoubtedly recognised, was the lasting and beneficial in- 
terest of all classes of persons connected with actual tenures 
in land. No device of language can erase this fact from history. 

But the evidence that has spriyig up in recent years regard- 
ing the real extent of beneficiary interests, and the influences 
which affect them, is very remarkable. It is so remarkable, and 
so full of , pitfalls for minds unaccustomed to weigh evidence 
and thus easily seduced into prejudiced views of material 
advantaged, that some principle of studying this evidence 
must be laid down plainly before it is examined in detail. If 
Australian legislation in 1^830 had invested the sheep-farmers 
of Melbourne with absolute rights in the pasture lands in which 
gold was subsequently found, on condition of their paying an 
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aiitlual quit-rent to the Government, and without reserving any 
royalties, it is liardly open to question that the later gold 
finds would have limited the future duty of the Legislature to the 
provision of conditions under which the new rights accruing to the 
old owners could be safely enjoyed by themselves. The parallel 
is not complete — historical parallels rarely are. But this much 
may be extracted from the hypothesis just advanced, that no 
advantage whicli has accrued to any Indian beneficiary, of what- 
ever degree, from any improvement of his own property, inde- 
pendently of special human efforts, can invest any other bene- 
ficiary with powt r to despoil him of his rightful share in the 
gains. The majority of tliose who speak of zemindars reclaim- 
ing lands from jungle at vast expense, unless they are speaking 
in profound and reckless ignorance, ought to know perfectly 
well that what they say is not true. Not only was the Indian 
Government very early disappointed in its hopes that the 
moneyed classes would invest wealth in the improvement of 
estates, but even when, on the strength of this discovery, it 
enacted what are known as the Tuccavy laws, for advancing 
money to persons with beneficial interests in land, in order 
that they might improve and reclaim land, It found their laws a 
dead letter. The correspondence which preceded Lord Mayo's 
proclamation on tlie subject of Tuccavy advances, in 1871, 
shows plainly, what every experienced District officer knew before, 
that Indian landlords p^ill be at no trouble or expense to im- 
prove their estates, even though the gains to be so secured seem 
most promising. One reason for this striking fact probably is 
that, even in Bengal, in consequence of the incidenco of the Sale 
Law, under whicli estates have been and still ariJ remorselessly sold 
for failure to meet the public demand, the Towjihs of the districts 
contain a number of permanent revenue contracts with a variable 
human element in them ; family after family having been washed 
out of the fossil form of the Zemindar, while the fiscal propor- 
tions of his estate have remained unchanged. Another reason 
may be found in the notorious mixture of improvidence and 
usury which enters into the agricidtiiral life of the people. A man 
who njakes money will buy laud or let out liis money on usurious 
rates of interest, acquiring, in time, a competence which his 
grandson will dissipate in a few years. But no landlord* will spend 
money on what is to him the more or less visionary improvement 
of his estates. The contrast between estates saved from ruin by 
the Court of Wards, and often converted from deeply involved 
into handsome properties, on the one band, and on the other, the 
mismanaged estates of nine-tenths of country families with any 
claim to social distinction, has often formed the subject of comment 

7 
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in official reports. There are districts from which old families 
have almost disappeared, their places being taken by retired native 
officials, who have purchased estates witii fortunes acquired by 
doubtful means ; or by money lenders and successful tradesmen. 
Where old families still exist, they either exist, for the most part, 
In an impoverished and indebted condition, or have been saved from 
such a condition by the tutelage of some recent minor their 
under the Court of Wards. But to speak of the whole body of 
zemindars of Bengal as an hereditary aristocracy is to court the 
ridicule of every collector in the country ; and to treat them as 
provident landlords, who have launched their capital on the improve- 
ment of their estates, is to make a mockery of facts. It would be 
interesting to contrast the official correspondence which preceded 
Lord Mayo’s Tuccavy proclamation in 1871, with the experience 
of the Court of Wards on the subject of the reclamation of waste 
lands. Certainly no examination of this kind would be complete 
which did not take into account the suspicions which found 
expression in official records, very soon after the institution of the 
Permanent Settlement, as to the real character of much of the 
land which was originally recorded as waste, and for that matter 
made to look like waste, in the settlement survey, but which 
sprang into miraculous cultivation immediately after the settlement. 
The probability is that, in an agricultural and densely popula- 
ted province like Bengal, there was never much waste land, 
properly so called, at all ; though doubtless evidence may be 
demanded on the subject before generalisations can be recorded on 
it. At the same time, unfounded statements, to the effect that 
an hereditary aristocracy have expended vast sums of money for 
generations on the improvement of their estates, involve such a 
singular outrage on the truth, as is known to all well informed 
people, and ought to be known to every one who intrudes into 
any public discussion on the subject, that it is impossible to treat 
persistent dealers in them with patience. 

It does not of course follow that because zemindars have done 
little for their estates, the value of property has remained station- 
ary in Bengal, The unearned increment is as solid a fact in India 
as in Ireland. No more interestiug evidence on this point has 
been offered in late years than that contained, or referred to, 
in Sir (their Mr.) Auckland Colvin’s elaborate MemoTandum on the 
Revision fif Land Revenue Settlements in the North-Western 
Provinces, published in 1872. The writer dwells mainly on 
the condition of districts to which it had been proposed to 
extend the Permanent Settlemont, and which, as lying outside 
the sphere of this settlement, suggest an elementary differentia- 
tion from the conditions which prevail in the Lower Provinces 
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of Bengal. But much of the value ©f his evidence lies in his 
tracing the relation of cause and effect 'between an improvement 
visible in particular places, but by no means confined to them, 
and laws in operation sfll over the country ; and it is easy to show 
that no strain on truth is involved in the simple extension of his 
process to any district to which it is manifestly applicable. This 
memorandum first plainly placed before the public, in the form of 
official evidence, what has every year since been increasingly 
perceptible to every one, that there has been a vast increase in 
the marketable value of land,^r.s^/y, from improved government 
generally, wholly apart from any specific public works, an improve- 
ment resulting from increased security of person and property, and 
the like abstract considerations : and secondly, from public works, 
such as canals, roads and railways, and especially the last, to which 
the landlord, as such, has simply contributed nothing whatever. 
One way of weighing the value of evidence of this kind, apart from 
the prejudices of more recent controversies, may be to consider its 
effect on the mind of Sir W. Muir, who was himself a firm advocate of 
perniaiieut settleineats, but was so impressed with the growth 
in the value of land, apart from any effort on the part of pro- 
prietors, as to feel the necessity of deferring the extension of a 
Permanent Settlement to Hindustan. *^The sacrifice of revenue 
under a Permanent Settlement,"' he wrote, “ would be gratuitous 
and indefensible, for the increase of income to the proprietor 
would not represent the profit of capital invested on the faith 
of such Settlement, buf? the mere assertion by the proprietor 
of a larger nnd more legitimate share in already existing 
assets ; and under these circumstances it becomes my duty to 
ask His Excellency in Council to sanction a deferment of the 
measure, and to authorise me, instead, to treat the assessment 
on the basis of a Temporary Settlement. The lesson may 
also fairly be learned from the history of the Settlement, that 
the two conditions enjoined by Her Majesty’s Government for 
Permanent Settlement are not sufficient. I do not here advert 
to the policy itself of making Settlements in perpetuity: that 
policy has been definitivelj*’ adopted by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and announced, if no4 pfomiged, to the people ; and I 
should not, had I not myself concurred in the policy, have felt 
at liberty to question it on the present occasion. It Is evident, 
however, that the sacrifice to which Government, in* conceding 
a Permanent Settlement, has consented, is one of future revenue 
from improvements accelerated by the increased investment of 
capital by proprietors when secure of the whole result. But in 
the case of a settlement like the preset, based on an imperfectly 
developed rental, the sacrifice would be of immediate revenue 
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created by no such expei^diture, but simply by the exertion of 
proprietary power in increasing the relative share of the pro- 
duce which constitutes rent. This is a process which, in the 
nature of things, will come to pass equally whether the Settle- 
ment be in perpetuity or for a term, and the sacrifice would be 
consequently gratuitous, made without any corresponding object 
of return.” The Minute from which this quotation is made, and 
which was dated February 1869, having been laid before the 
Government of India, produced an evident and deep impiesslou 
which is found recorded in their llesolution of May 1871, from 
which the following quotations are made; — “It may be doubted 
whether the same distinction, \vhich was so justly drawn between 
the essentially dififerent causes which may give increased value 
to the laud, should not be carried further : and whether any 
reasonable ground exists for treating the extension of canal 
irrigation as if it were the only means by which the value of 
land may be increased, without any expenditure of labour or 
capital on the part of the occupant. It is admitted that a Per- 
manent Settlement ought not to be made when we know that 
the annual value of land will, within a given period, be greatly 
increased by the extension of irrigation, in providing which the 
occupant of the land has borne no part. The grounds for re- 
fusing a Permanent Settlement * * do not appear to be less 
strong, when the increase in the value of the land is brought 
about, not by the construction of canals, but by the construction 
of railways or other public works, or by other causes indepen- 
dent of the action of the occupant of the laud. Great as the 
additional value given to land by woiks of iirigation undoubtedly 
Is, it is hardly greater or more certain than that which is given 
by railways and canals of navigation, and by the opening out of 
new and profitable markets. Wlien the Permanent .‘^etilernent 
was formerly under discussion, the magnitude of the economi- 
cal revolution through which India is passing was less obvious 
than it is now. It may be doubted whether any parallel could 
be found, in any country in the world, to the changes which 
have taken place during the last ten or fifteen years in India ; 
to the diminution of the value of ishe precious metals, and the 
enormous increase in the prices of agricultural produce.” It is 
uncertain whether Sir Auckland Colvin has since departed from 
his first love for settlements in perpetuity ; but in 1872, when 
he was still a willing victim in its SAVcet thralls, the passage 
quoted above drew from him this sigh of almost comical des- 
pair ; — If the conditions of a Permanent Settlement require 
amendment in the sense of” the paragraph quoted, “they may 
be dispensed with altogether. The amendment, in plain words. 
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h that a Permanent Settlement b5 deferred so long as the 
country continues to improve by any causes independent of the 
action of the occupant of the land.’' 

For us, at the prese*nt day, the interest of such expressions of 
opinion, based on facts, resides in their practical applicability 
to similar facts everywhere. It is not now the policy of the 
Permanent Settlement that is in question, but the superior 
occupant's share in an improvement in land which has unquestion- 
ably taken place, not only in the North-Western Provinces, 
hut also in the Lower Provinces of Bengal. It would hardly 
do to attribute to local causes conditions of universal prevalence, 
even though evidence were wanting of a general concurrence 
of similar causes everywhere to produce the universal result, 
But evidence is not wanting to show that the improvement in 
the value of land, observable everywhere in India, where a fair 
proportion of population has given improved administration a 
chance of telling on the prosperity of the country, has not been 
contributed to, except in the rarest instances, in any appreciable 
degree, by the money or effort of the landlord. Later experience — 
for day unto day has been uttering speech on the subject — 
has supplied every link in the chain that was wanting in 1872. 
If it is a mistake to say that the Bengali Zemindar s claim, 
in his role as ancestral landlord, to have carefully nourished his 
estates and multiplied their value, has been exploded, it can be so 
only becaiise that claim has never been gravely upheld in 
any presentation of the facts which could pretend to be authentic. 
At any rate the irresponsible statements anonymously shot forth 
on the subject in newspapers can hardly be expected to weigh 
with the Legislature, until some evidence is laid before the public. 

But it must be obvious to every careful observer that the duty 
of the Legislature, in relation to land, cannot cease with the 
discovery that throughout the country there has been an increase 
in the value of land, coincident with tlie depreciation of the 
purchasing power of precious metals, and in no W'ay attribut- 
able to the efforts of zemindars. In provinces not permanently 
settled, the inherent sovereign right of a share in all prosperity to 
which improved governmeftt lias (wntributed, has unquestionably 
to be asserted in the interests of the masses, — “ the greatest 
number ” of the economic and sociological formula. In per- 
manently settled provinces, it is equally the duty of the State 
to see that no class entitled to a share in this increased incre- 
ment is wrongfully deprived of it. 

If the occupancy right carries with it some beneficial interest 
in the soil — a4id it is difficult to reconcile tlie distinct provisions 
of the Code of 1793 with any theory of the occupancy ryot's 
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eatire exclusion from such interest — the discovery of the best 
conditions for its safe enjoyment is a question of practical politics, 
to the solution of which experience and evidence must be bi'ought 
without hesitation. And this is a question, iiS respect of which the 
advocates of simple justice to the weaker of two contending parties 
may rightly poach on every preserve for arguments that tell 
jointly in favour of this measure of justice and any other cause. 
It is unreasonable to say that the ryot has rights of occupancy 
which convey no idea of property whatever in the restricted 
sense in which any subject can claim rights of property in land 
against the sovereign power. The right of occupancy is admit- 
ted not in satisfaction of some shadowy ideal or sentiment, but 
in recognition of some tangible interest ; and so far as this 
interest may form the subject of a money claim for rent on the 
part of a superior landholder, so far may it also form the basis 
of precautions designed to preserve its integrity, and secure the 
owner in its full enjoyment and use. If the landlord's right of 
property, so called, is not neutralised by his payment of revenue 
to the State, neither is the tenant's right of property — for wliat 
is occupation apart from property? — rendered void by his payment 
of rent to his superior landlord. Once admit that a tenant can- 
not be ousted while he pays his rent, and you at once invest him 
with a partial proprietary right, as good, in its way and within 
its own limits, as that of the superior landholder who cannot 
be ousted while he pays his revenue. It is the clearer recognition 
of the privileges flowing out of the right of occupancy, , wliich 
Act X of 1859 has brought to a focus, that constitutes at once 
the explanation of the present agitation of the superior landlord 
and the unfairness of his motive. In the years 1857, 1858 and 
1859, when the claim jkvas openly advanced on behalf of the 
ryot, that he had an uncontested right which no one could 
gainsay, and that the Legislature simply desired to protect it 
from almse on the part of the superior landholder, we have 
the authority of Lord Canning for saying that the claim was 
received without objection. The objections since foiged against it 
in the fire of discussions fomented by apparently selfish motives, 
must bo treated like all other <fJevibes indiscreet partisanship. 

It is when consideration is directed to the concessions in- 
volved in the investiture of the under-tenant with a right of 
occupancy that the duty of the State, and the object of the 
Zemin dari «party, respectively, become more and more clear. 
In his famous Famine Report of 1861, Colonel Baird Smith, when 
enlarging on the advantages of perpetual settlements of agricul- 
tural property, pointed, with ‘keen insight, to the “ market value " 
of land and ** its value as a security,*' as the pivots on which 
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the possession and enjoyment of such property turned. And what 
is true of the whole is true of the part. What is true of the higher 
is not less true of thejower tenure. What the mutual relations of 
landlord and tenant, under a different code from that of 1793, may. 
have been, it is superfluous to speculate. Acting under the provi- 
sions of that code, recognising its concern for the under-tenant, 
whose right to be treated by the landlord as the landlord was treated 
by the »5tate, it plainly enforced, the course of the Legislature 
has been perfectly plain. Whatever tends to improve the market 
value of land and its value as a security, fornis a fit subject for 
legislation, in the interests of the landlord as well as in 
those of the tenant. It is one of the rudimentary maxims of 
political economy, that the right of transfer or freedom of sale 
or mortgage forms an important element of the proprietary right. 
To refuse to recognise it, because it may, in the case of the 
tenant, throw some shadow on the fanciful sovereignty of the 
Zemindar, while fully recognising it, although in the case 
of the Zemindar it throws a shadow on the real sovereignty 
of the State, is to challenge condemnation for inconsistency 
of which no serious defence is possible. The relative positions 
of zemindar and ryot in Bengal do not remain to be defined. 
They have existed for many years, and were recognised at least 
ninety years ago in the Cornwallis Code. Fresh legislation has 
from time to time become necessary to secure the landlord in 
the enjoyment of his right, and the tenant in the enjoyment 
of his. It would be introducing a principle of legislation at 
once inconvenient to all concerned, and in itself undoubtedly 
immoral, to allow hostile interests in a commonwealth to 
encroach on each other on pretexts so flimsy, and so obviously 
the result of dishonest afterthought, that no presentiment 
of them was conceived when the mutual relations of parties were 
first formally regulated, and no right to urge them was reserved 
even when, sixty years later, legislation reasserted the principle of 
the first adjustment. A season in which there is a sound of 
disruption in the air is not wisely chosen for the vociferation of an 
untenable claim. 

W. C. Madge, 
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The Early Muslim Empire of Hindustan. 

I T has been shown in previous numbers of the Calciitta Review 
how the early Aryan invaders from beyond the Hindu Khush 
poureiJ, or filtered, tlirough the Alpine barriers of the Punjab, and 
spread slowly in the valleys of the Jumna and the Ganges till they 
formed tlie mighty kingdoms of Kanauj, Kosila, Palibothra, and 
elsewhere. Aryan civilization was not then very much advanced ; 
it took root in an uncongenial soil ; the invaders — like the early 
Hebrews in Palestine — mingled with the heathen, and learned 
their ways. The early inhabitants of the country were barbarous, 
multilingual, indolent, worshippers of many gods — say rather of 
many devils. The nature of the Aryan settlers became injuri- 
ously affected by the intercourse ; the want of commercial com- 
munication by laud, and still more by sea, tended to produce and 
to perpetuate social stagnation. 

That was the state of things upon which the tide from Central 
Asia began to rise with resistless pertinacity after the Mongolo- 
Turkish power became established on the Oxus and the Uelmaud 
rivers. It was not from the proselytising fervour of tho early Arab 
Khaliphs that India suffered ; for some reason their conquests spread 
no further than Makian and Sindh. It was Nasir-ud-din Sabak- 
tigin — certainly a Merv captive, and popularly believed £o be a 
scion of the old Sassanian dynasty of Persia — by whom the first 
Muslim invasion of Hindustan was made. He founded a power in 
the Punjab, and is sa^d to have even penetrated as far as JBenares, 
On his death, in 997 A. D., his son, the celebrated Sultan Mahmud, 
succeeded to the empire, extending from Balkli to Lahore. During 
a reign of over thirty years he invaded India no less than twelve 
times, inflicting terrible carnage on the Hindus, desecrating their 
idols and demolishing their temples. His enterprises reached to 
such divergent points as Kanauj on the Eastern border of Hindus- 
tan, and Somnath on the western verge of Gujarat. 

Mahmud died 1030 A. D., and was buried at Ghazni, where his 
tomb is still to be seen, though the doors — apocryphally called 
“ of SomnStli ’’ — arc in the museum at Agra. For the next hundred 
years his dynasty gradually declined, and in 1187 A. D., was finally 
superseded by the mountaineers of Ghor. A prince of that tribe, 
called Muhammad Bin Sam, in 1191 led an army south of the 
Sutlej river where he was encountered by Rai Pithora, or Pirbhl 
Raj, a leader of the Chanhans, who had lately possessed themselves 
of Delhi. Pithora defeated the invaders, who retired on Lahore. 
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Bat next year they returued, bent on conquest. They had a consi- 
derable force, mainly composed — according to the testimony of an 
eye-witness — of not less than one hundred-and-twenty thousand 
heavy horse, in addition to which was a body of light cavalry, 
which amounted to forty thousand more. The scene of the final 
struggle was near the City of Sirhtnd ( half way between Ludiana 
and Ambala ) and it resulted in a complete victory for the Mus- 
lims. Rai Pithora, alighting from his elephant, mounted a swift 
horse and galloped from the field ; but the enemy succeeded in 
overtaking and arresting his flight. He was sent a prisoner to 
Ghazni, but is said to have soon after committed suicide* He 
is celebrated as the patron and hero of the Bard Chand, who 
shared his fate. He also deserves particular notice as the first 
Hindu who is known to have used masonry in fortification ; 
the walla that he raised round old Delhi are still traceable. 

On the defeat of the Chauhan Raja, the country seems to have 
yielded, much as England did after the battle of Hastings. The 
strongly- walled towns of Meerut and Delhi made little or no 
resistance. In the year that followed Kanauj and Benares fell. 
At this juncture Bin Sam heard of his brother's death, on 
which he repaired to his own country, leaving the affairs of 
Hindustan in the hands of his favorite Mameluke Kutb-ud- 
din Aibak. He returned no more, and died in 1206. One of 
Albak’s first cares was to commemorate his master’s triumphs 
and his own loyalty by^ building a mosque. And he further 
resolved that the tower, from which was to be uttered the 
Muezzin’s call to prayer in this sanctuary, should be that vast 
structure which still commemorates its founder in its popular 
designation ( ‘‘The Kutb-Minar.”) Round its base runs a band 
of bold and graceful arabesque — still sharp and clear — embodying 
inscriptions in honour of his Lord, Bin Sam ; but for the last 
posterity the tower is still “ the tower of Kutb.” From 1192 to 
1206, the year of Bin Sam’s death, Kutb-ud-din Aibak ruled as 
Viceroy, But it is recorded that the next emperor — feeling 
the difficulty, perhaps, of exercising any sort of rule over so 
remote a dependancy — sent Aibak a patent as “ Sultan," ac- 
companied by a canopy of stalfe, a thrtne and a diadem; Becom- 
ing Sultan of Hindustan, the distinguished and fortunate Ma- 
meluke founded what is known as the ‘‘ slave dynjisty.” Ha 
is stated in the Tabakat-i-N dHri to have been “ a brave and 
liberal ruler ; ” but from what follows it is clear thaf this in- 
volved no care of his Hindu subjects. “ The realm,” proceeds the 
Chronicle, was filled with friends ^and cleared of foes ; his 
bounty was continuous, and so was bis slaughter/* 

Aibak died at Lahore in 1210 from^n accidental the game 

8 
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now known as “ Polo/' He was contemporaneous with the 
great Miighol leader Changiz Khan, by whom, however, he was 
not molested. The chief event of his .reign is his successful 
campaign in Behar and Northern Bengal. The conquest was 
begun by a leader of the Khilji * tribe named Bakhtyar, who 
died in Kanauj, A. D. 1205. The first settlement was of a blood- 
thirsty nature : when he had taken the town of Behar, 
Bakhtyar found a large quantity of Hindu books ; but it was 
found quite impossible to get them read because “all tlie men 
had been killed"* (Tabcthdi), The Musalman power was not uni- 
versally and firmly established in the Eastern Provinces till the 
reign of Balban (ciro, 1282.) 

At the death of Aibak the Empire was divided into four 
great portions. The Khiljis represented the power of Islam in 
Behar and Bengal ; the N, W, Punjab was under a viceroy named 
Ilduz, a Turkman slave ; the valley of the Indus was ruled by 
another of these Mamolukos named Kabachar ; while an attempt 
was made at DM\ to proclaim an incompetent lad (son of the 
deceased) as Sultan. But the master of the horse, a third 
Mameluke named Altim.sh, was close at hand ; and hurrying up at 
the invitation of influential persons there, speedily put down the 
movement Tlie qualities of Altimsh, as of all the men of his 
class, were those which contributed to success in life. He was 
sold by his brothers (as we are told) to a merchant of Bokhara 
when very young. Eventually purchased by Aibak, at Dehli, 
he rapidly distinguished himself so that he became chifef of the 
bodyguard and ol)tained the daughter of Sultan Aibak in 
marriage. It is as well to notice these things once for all, as they 
are typical of tfle singular workings of the slave-trade of Islam 
in those days. 

Altimsh, having deposed his feeble brothcr*in-law, became 
Sultan of Dehli and lord paramount of the empire. But his 
satraps were not disposed to obedience, and bloody wars broke out, 
into the details of which we need not enter. It will be sufficient to 
note that llduz was defeated and slain in 1215. Two years later 
Kabachar came up from Sincili, where he seems to have enlisted 
some of the Mughol hofdes in his service. These formidable 
barbarians, of whom more anon, were now occupying the adjoin- 
ing Province of KhorasJa.. Changiz was present with them, ac- 
companied by two of his sons ; and they drove the young 
Sultan oF Khwarizm over the Indus, and overran the plain-country 
of Afghanistan. This is not the place to detail the adventures of 
the Khwarizuiiaa Princep which are among the most romantic 


* TiiQ Kbiljis were 9 , Turkiiah tribe settled in Afghanistan. 
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parts of Oriental History, He attempted to establish himself in 
the Punjab, but Altimsh and Kabdchar combined and expelled 
him in 1223. Two years later Altimsh moved against the 
Khiijis in the Eastern •Provinces ; occupied Gaur, their capital ; 
and, making that his base, proceeded thence to make further 
conquests, north and south, at the expense of the Hindus. In 
the year 1228 he returned to Dehli, and thence turned against 
Kabachar, the mighty satrap of Sindh. Kabachar did not shrink 
from the encounter. Routed near Bakkar, he committed suicide, 
or was accidentally drowned. In 1232-3 the Sultan reduced 
Gwalior, in spite of a stout resistance on the part of the Hindus, 
who neither asked for quarter nor gave it. Seven hundred of 
them were slaughtered after the fighting was over at tlie door of 
the Sultan's tent. In 1234« he conquered the Province of Malwa, 
where he demolished the great temples of Bhilsa and Ujain. In 
the following year this puissant champion of the Crescent succumb- 
ed to the universal conqueror, dying a natural death at Dehli 
after a glorious reign of twenty-six (lunar) years. His metropolis, 
like that of his former master, Aibak, was in the reconstructed 
City of Rai Pitliora, of which nothing but the fortifications re- 
mained unaltered. He beautified the part about the mosque, 
completing both that and the adjoining tower — the Kutah 
Minar — and also building a college and a tomb, of which con- 
siderable portions still exist. Though little more than a barbarian 
chief to modern eyes, he must have been a sound old soldier 
according to his lights.* His eldest son died before him, and the 
Empire devolved on a younger son named Rukn-iid-din Firoz. 
This was a dissolute young man, born in the purple, and misled 
by his mother, a Turkish lady much given to religion and re- 
venge. In a quarrel with her own daiighku' was worsted, 
and thrown into prison. Her son, the Sulian, attempting to 
deliver her, met with a similar fate. His sister assumed power, 
with the title of Sultan Razia, in November 1236 She appears 
to have done her best, in times too stormy for a woman or for 
any but the strongest man. 

Assuming male attire Razia shewed liersclf to the people, 
mounted on an elephant ; with th^ aid^ of tiie Turkish nobles, she 
conducted the affairs of war and peace. A rebellious chief over- 
threw and imprisoned her in 1240 ; but she captivated her cap- 
tor and became his wife. In the meantime a third* son of the 
deceased Altimsh— whose name was Bahrain — liad became mas- 
ter of Dehli ; and on Razia and her husband endeavouring to 
dispossess him, he gave them battle in the neighbourhood of 
Kaithal. He prevailed in the fight* Razia and her husband 
flying from the field were murdered by some peasants in a 
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village, in October 124*0. Next year Lahore was taken by the 
Mughols with terrific carnage ; other troubles ensued ; Dehli was 
attacked by the very army which had been raised to defend it 
against the Mughols; in May 1242 the city was stormed and 
Bahrdm slain. 

His successor, Ala-ud-din I., was a grandson of Altimsh, in- 
competent and apathetic as young men in his position are apt 
to be. The land was parted among Turkish satraps, and overrun 
by the Mughols, who penetrated as far as Malda in Bengal. 
Another horde, led by Mangu, grandson of Changiz, and father 
of the celebrated Khublai Kh^n, ravaged the Western Punjab. 
The Sultan marched against them and met with a partial suc- 
cess. This turned into evil courses the little intellect he pos- 
sessed ; he became arbitrary and indolent to an intolerable extent. 
A plot was formed for his destruction — assassination being the 
only remedy for bad government in such conditions. He was 
removed and his uncle Nasir-ud-din placed on the vacant throne, 
in June 1246. Nasir’s reign was long ; and, so far as his per- 
sonal performances went, uneventful. But the risings of Hindus 
and the incursions of Mughols kept the empire in turmoil, and 
called out the great qualities of a valiant officer who was des- 
tined to a long career crowned by the highest triumph. Ulagh 
Khan was of the ancient stock of the Turkman Kliakdns of 
Albari in Turkestan. Stalling into tlie hands of the slave-dealers, 
he was taken into India and sold witii a number of other young 
Turkmans, to Sultan Altimsh in 1232.* After the manner of 
Mamelukes he soon began to mix in political intrigues, and under 
Sultan Razia became Grand Huntsman, in which post he was 
confirmed by her successor. He obtained in succession the fiefs 
of Riwari and HfssSr. In 1242-3 he was made Head of the 
Palace, which seems to have involved primacy in civil and mili- 
tary administration. He now conducted a campaign in the 
Duab, in which he fought much against the infidels 
(that is to say, the Hindu inhabitants,) and in 1245 he 
defeated the Mughols under Mangu in the Punjab. He then 
returned to Debli and took part in the revolution that seated 
Nasir-ud-din upon the tUroner The remaining history of the 
reign is little more than a record of his administration, and his 
w'arrings with the Hindus and Mughols — sometimes combined, 
sometimes ‘"acting separately, Balban, to give Ulagh the name 
by whicht he became subsequently known, had the prudence and 
good fortune to surround himself with kinsmen and friends, 
who were both capable and faithful ; indeed, It may be doubted 
whether, in all history, there is an instance of more durable 
prosperity than that which marked his career. He made enemies — 
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as was but natural — and he fell into disgrace In the year 
1 262, but after some obscure conflicts he was restored to his 
former station. It is observed by a contemporary that a drought 
of great severity ceased on Balban’s return to Dehli ; and “ it 
was no wonder that the people looked on his return as a happy 
omen, and all were grateful to the Almighty.*' 

A rising of the Hindus, fostered by a Turkish rival of Balban's, 
was suppressed in 1255; and a similar event, in the neighbour- 
hood of Mount Abu in Bajputana, met with a similar end in 1257. 
In the same year a dangerous conspiracy was detected and 
brought to nought at Dehli. In 1 259 occurred another incursion 
of the Mughola, by the usual route of Sindh and the Western 
Punjab. Indeed, so formidable was it deemed, that special steps 
were taken, among which we find that poets were commissioned 
to produce patriotic odes, in order “ to stir up the feelings of 
the Muslims.** 

Whether the Tyrtsean appeal succeeded, or whether there had 
come some failure in the spirit of the successors of Changiz, it 
is certain that the Mughol attack was warded off for the time, 
and the minister had leisure to turn once more upon the Hindus 
of the Duftb, with whom certain malcontents of the Turkish 
nobility bad made common cause. These latter were conciliated 
and called to court ; and then the hand of Balban fell heavily 
upon their deserted allies. Meanwhile, Hulaku Khan, the chief 
of the Mugliols, having taken Baghdad, and overthrown the 
Caliphate, sent an einlJassy to the court of Dehli. The motive 
of this was, probably, the death of his brother Mangii, and the 
consequent desire in his mind that he might retire to his country 
and establish his power there. 

Balban embraced the opportunity, and caused the Mughol 
envoys to be received with every circumstance of pomp. He 
had removed the court of the Sultan to a new palace in the 
suburb of Kilokhri on the Jumna, to the eastward of Old Dehli, 
where it had hitherto been held. The gates of this palace were 
decorated with stuffed skins of Hindus who would seem to have 
been slaughtered for the purpose. Twenty lines of armoured 
soldiers — horse and foot — gflarcled the approaches, rendered still 
more impressive by being flanked by capfirisoned elephants. When 
the envoys came into the enclosure they were received with 
honour, and led to the throne-room. The place was richly ad- 
orned with tapestry and silk ; the noi)ility and oflScials were 
gorgeously arrayed. After the ceremony the astonished savages 
were solemnly conducted to their lodgings. The unhappy Hindus, 
once more deserted by their allies, met with their usual reward. 
Having sent off the Mughols, hal( alarmed and half made 
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admirers, Balban had leisure to attend to the Hindus whom he 
drove into the hills, and there pursued them with unrelenting 
severity. Twelve thousand were massacred, — men, women, and 
children. 

The rest of the acts of Nasir and all that he did are written 
in the word used by a native historian. Balban used his late 
master's son as “a show," says Barni, writing of him a century 
later. It is probable that this maintenance of a voi faineant 
was useful to Balban while he was menaced by the rivalry of 
his associates (known in history as The Forty,"' and also called 

Shamsis,” from the prasnomon of their original Lord, Shams- 
ud-din Altamsh). But, as these grew older and more indolent, 
his own great merits rendered Balban more and more conspi- 
cuous and able to stand alone. We do not, it is true, know 
exactly what occurred ; for Minbaj, the author of the Tahahdt 
(who was able to have told us) has kept silence upon the matter ; 
and other contemporaneous history is not forthcoming. But, in 
1 266, the quiet monarch disappeared : we cannot say by what 
way, but captivity is indicated, and poison may be surmised. 

Balban the Minister ascended the throne by the stylo of Sultan 
Ghar£s-ud-din, just forty-four years after his first arrival in 
India, and must have been at least sixty years of age. His 
reign was distinguished by the same qualities that had marked 
his conduct as a Minister, with the additional pomp and splendour 
that belonged to his new rank. Barni, — who is the principal 
authority on the reign, — was not strictly contemporary ; his work, 
however, may be all the more impartial. It was avowedly de- 
signed as a continuation of the Tahakat ; and the author assures 
us that, in wliat relates to Balban's reign, he has recorded only 
what he received from his. father and grandfather, and from 
those who had held high oflSce in the State. 

During the thirty years that had elapsed since the death of 
Altamsh, the quarrels of the nobles and the weaknesses of the 
various rulers had given scope for abuses and excesses, and 
for consequent demoralization among the people. But such 
was the prestige of the new Sultan, tliat insubordination and in- 
solence at once began to f^)ate* uu/Jer his rule. He remodelled 
the army, placing the best officers in command. He established a 
rigorous administration of justice, not scrupling to punish severely 
offences, even when committed by his old comrades of The 
Forty ; aff when one of these, having slain a man, was given as a 
slave to the widow, but was allowed to redeem his freedom by 
payment of a lavish ransom. A less worthy step was the forming 
of a large body of spies, by* whose means he obtained, or was 
supposed to obtain, universal knowledge of events. He gave 
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up dliuking, to which he had been somewhat addicted ; and lie 
thought it proper to assume such personal magnificence and 
dignified etiquette, tjiat his private servants never saw him 
without his robes. He allowed no joking in his presence, and 
was never seen to laugh. Instead of wasting the resources of the 
State in aggressive wars, he kept an eflScient army in constant 
exercise for defence only, and warded off Mughol invasion, that 
chronic malady of medieval Hindustan. To those who objected 
that such an attitude was derogatory, he replied I have devoted 
all my revenues to the army, I never leave the kingdom, and I 
hold myself prepared.'* 

It is plain that among those who benefited by this expectant 
policy we must reckon the Hindus. “ If this anxiety were only 
removed,** cried the Defender-of-the Faith, I would soon despoil 
tiie i2ais and Ranasy Not that the troops were kept quite 
idle ; the Sultan was too experienced a commander to fall into 
such an error. He went into sport with characteristic earnest- 
ness and solemnity. For forty miles around the capital the 
country was made into a preserve — where, during the cold season, 
he had beats of big game all day long, employing thousands of 
his soldiers in the mimic campaign against elephants and tigers. 
Hulaku heard of these doings at Baghdad. “ Be not deceived,*' 
he said to his courtiers, Balban is too much of an old soldier 
to waste his time ; there is more in this hunting than a mere 
peaceful pleasure.’* . 

And, indeed, before the reign was ended, hunting of a 
serious kind was resumed, though Hulakii's tribesmen were 
not its first prey. The Mevvatis on one side, the perennial 
dacoits of Patiali, — whose descendants are still heard of, — on the 
other, were scourged with fire and sword* and reduced to good 
behaviour for the time. 

The Sultan’s eldest son, Muhamad, was worthy of his father. 
To the military tastes of a prince he added a love of culture 
which was peculiar to himself, and a special purity of conduct 
and manners rare in men born and brought up in his condi- 
tion. Amir Khusru, the celebrated poet, was his favourite. 
He invited Sliekh Sadi to visit* him, but the great Shirazi 
excused himself on the score of age. At the prince's table 
loose talking was unknown ; and he is a singula/ instance of 
a Muslim of rank, who used wine without abusing it. To this 
accomplished prince was committed the protection* of the N,- 
W. Frontier, his head-quarters being at Multan. Second only 
in danger and importance were .the Qangetic Provinces * of 
Behar and Bengal, which, by reason both of their distance 
from Dehli and their great fertility, were constantly offering 
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temptation for viceroys to aim at iudependenoe. That course was 
adopted in the present reign by a Turkish Governor named 
Tughril Beg. But the old Sultan, after ,two ineffectual cam- 
paigns had been conducted there by deputies, resolved to march 
in person against the rebels. 

The recalcitrant viceroy took refuge in the hills of Tipperah, 
but bis flight was vain ; he was pursued and slain in his re- 
treat. The government was then entrusted to the second son 
of the Sultan, a frivolous man of unformed character, called 
Mahmud. The Sultan, who was sternly pitiless when policy 
seemed to require such a mood, made a frightful example of 
those who had borne a share in this rebellion ; and the streets 
of Gaur ran, literally, with blood. Before leaving, Balban 
drove home the moral. Didst thou see, Mahmud?” ho asked; 
and getting no answer from the scared worldling, he reiterated 
his question twice more. " Didst thou see my punishments 
in the bazaar ? ” he explained. “ Shouldst tliou ever feel in- 
clined to waver, then remember the sights of these days." 

Parting from his son with this grim warning, the old Sultan 
returned to Dehli and tried some more culprits of whom he 
proposed to make an avenue of gibbetted carcasses that should 
lead into Bohilkhund. But in all iiis apparent fierceness, 
there was entire self-control. The Kszi of the army making 
intercession for the prisoners, Balban, who saw that the mo- 
ment for leniency had arrived, at once granted their pardon. 

About this time the heir-apparent, who had been adminis- 
tering his charge wisely and well, remitted to Dehli the last 
of those convoys of treasure which he had been wont to send 
with his annual reports. Disaster arrived at last, as sooner 
or later it will come in the most prosperous career. A formi- 
dable invasion of Mug hols took place. Muhamad, the good 
prince, repelled It, but lost his life in a battle in which his 
iriend Khusru fell into the invaders’ hands. The aged mon- 
arch bent beneath the blow. Feeling his end approaching 
and aware of all the perils of an interregnum and a struggle 
for the throne, he sent for the , chief of his council, set aside 
the futile Mahmud, who was engrfged in Bengal, and made 
the Lords promise that Sultan Khusru, son of the deceased 
Muhamad, should be recognised as his successor. They affect- 
ed to acquiesce, but no sooner were Balban’s eyes closed in 
death, thad they broke their promise, sending the young prince 
to take up his late father's charge at Multan, and raising to the 
throne the son of the absent.Mabmud. These events took place 
in the years 1 286-87. 

The new Sultan’s n^me was Kai Kobad, and he was 
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destined to give one more proof of the futility of man’s best 
schemes. Educated by his austere grandfather, and chosen^ 
apparently, for his itoputed virtues, his lips had never touched 
those of girl or goblet. But his sudden elevation stirred the 
sunken poison of an evil nature. He caused his cousin Khusru 
to be murdered, gave himself up to debauchery, and was killed 
at Kilokhri after a reign of three years, as he lay sick of 
the palsy. Uis end was also that of the Mameluke Empire 
of Biodustao. 

The next ruler (1290) was an officer of the army, of the 
iKhilji tribe of Pathaus, named Jalal-ud-din Firoz. He was 
a clement and convivial old soldier, who conquered in Bengal 
a son of Mahmud’s, but spared his life. His armies were com- 
manded by his able nephew, who finally murdered the Sultan, 
and assumed the throne in 1296 by the title of Ald-ud-din 
II. From the commencement of this reign the testimony of 
the historian Barni is that of an eye-witness. We have, in 
addition, that of the Poet Khusru, "the associate of Bal ban’s 
eldest son. Of him it has been said by Dowson that “ his autho- 
rity is great as a narrator, for he was not only a contemporary 
with the events which be describes, but was a participator in 
many of them, and * ♦ * Barni appeals to him frequently for 
confirmation of his ovVn assertions.” 

According to these observers AlS-ud-din administered the 
empire with great skill and proportionate good fortune. Lika 
his predecessors he warred against his Hindu subjects. For 
these chronicles are like parts of the Pentateuch in the men- 
tion that they make of the chastisement of the lieathen. From 
the recurrence of the expression Rais an4 Bitnas” it would 
seem, indeed, that some sort of indigenous Government conti- 
nued to exist, and even to be recognised. But we meet with 
no relations between them and these early Muslim Emperors, 
save those of warfare. Probably there were faults on both 
sides which hindered agreement. Ala-ud-din, on his part, 
was unrelenting. “ When he advanced from Karra” (a place in 
the Duab), the Hindus descended into the ground like ants. 
He departed thence towards the glirden of Bahar to dye the 
soil as red as a tulip. He cleared the road to Ujain of vile 
wretches, and carried consternation into Bhilsa . . « . He des- 
troyed the temples of the idolaters, and substituted pulpits 
and arched mosques,” (Khusru), The great temple of Somndth, 
which had sprung up, phoenix-like, from the ashes of the Gfaaz- 
nevide conflagration, was plundered and desecrated. Chita 
was stormed and made a scene of mourning. The Bai of Deogir 
submitted, and was pardoned. This* was before Ala-ud-diu’s 
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accession. Afterwarda ensued a mutiny of the army, originated 
by a body of con verts<— whether of Hindu or Mughol origin 
is not stated, probably the latter. It wa^ put down with fright- 
ful severity : the present Sultan was not disposed to share the 
fatal clemency of his uncle and victim. 

In the third year of the reign occurred a new incursion of 
Mughols, under a son of the ruler of Turkistan, who bad em- 
braced the faith of Isl&m. The invaders came straight on from 
Multan towards Dehli without opposition by the way. As it 
seemed plain that their object was to seize the capital and 
subvert the Government, the Sultan lost no time in gathering 
together his forces, and encountering the enemy before the 
latter could arrive near the metropolis. He met them at a 
place called Killi, probably near Bah^durgarh : one of the best 
of the Imperial Generals was surrounded and slain, but the 
Mughols fell back during the night, and their invasion finally 
came to nought. 

The Sultan, who was an illiterate, though a valiant and ener- 
getic, soldier, became much inflated with his continual success. 
He fancied himself a second Alexander; assumed the God, 
and proposed, in his cups, to found a new religion. He com- 
pleted the demolition of the Hindu sanctuaries in old Dehli, 
and enlarged the great mosque by use of the carved stone- 
work thus obtained. On the south side he built the beautiful 
gateway which still bears his name, apd forms the finest speci- 
men of the early M usiim or Path&n " architecture. On the other 
side of the mosque he laid the foundations of a tower that was 
to be, in all respects, of double dimensions to those of the Minar 
of Eutb-ud-dii# He also strengthened and extended the walls 
cementing the masonry with the blood and bones of his Mughol 
prisoners of war, thousands of whom he slew for the purpose. 
He suppressed several formidable plots in bis own family and 
court, and introduced a very rigorous system of administration in- 
tended to strike at all accumulation of wealth, whether in the shape 
of private estates or of endowments. He adopted the system of 
espionage to which Balhan bad .been so much indebted, prohibited 
wine-parties and gambling', and discouraged hospitality and 
social intercourse among the higher classes. For the spoliation 
of the Hindus (though it does not appear that they had taken 
any part in the plots and rebellions that were the pretext) special 
measures ' were adopted. From the details of these measures, 
which are minutely recorded by Barni, it would seem that amid 
all previous persecution the* people of the country had maintained 
their property and their territorial usages. Under the new 
system “the Hindu was &o be so reduced as to be unable to 
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keep a horee to ride, or to bear arms, wear good clothing, or 
enjoy the comforts of life.” The land was measured and 
assessed to pay half Me gross produce — one-tenth being, in the 
common experience of almost all times and countries, the average 
surplus, Men looked upon revenue-officers as something worse 
than fever ; ” and no wonder. The Sultan seldom consulted 
la\yyers— a deadly heresy in Islam — professing to have a higher 
law in his own views of expediency. But on an occasion when 
he did, for once, condescend to inquire of a chief Kdzi as to the 
rights of the Monarch in the taxation of heatlien subjects, he 
got an opinion which, though more favourable than he seems to 
have expected, by no means satisfied him. For the learned man 
only assured his majesty that the Hindus were taxable to the 
extent of the lawful tribute, so long as they received the protection 
of the Muslim ruler, the duty of whose officers was confined to 
levying the same with every circumstance of ignominy and 
contempt. Such was the law of Harrifa, which was the law of 
the Empire, and substituted a fixed tribute for the old alternative 
of ** Isidm or Death.” “ Ah ! Doctor, ” cried the Sultan, “ thou 
art a sage, and I but an unlettered soldier. 1 know nothing of 
lawful tribute, but I have seen a great deal ; and of this I am 
resolved, that no Hindu shall have more left to him than will 
buy the flour and milk necessary to keep him alive. No Hindu 
property or tribute for me.”" On many other points the Kazi tried 
to enlighten the Sultan, and be did so in fear of bis life. But 
the Sultan was too wise* to show his auger, and contented him- 
self with saying that the law of the prophet was one thing, and 
the policy of a great State another. 

Another measure which must appear strange to us was tha 
enactment of a fixed tariff for the price of fo&d-stuffs. The way 
in which this economical heresy — perhaps more stariliug to 
modern statesmen than the one about law — was made to work, 
was this. The Saltan established great granaries, well filled and 
guarded. When bad seasons came and grain could no longer be 
produced in the markets at the prescribed price, the stores of the 
States were thrown open and their contents were sold at the old 
rate. What happened if rtie^fanaine lasted after the stocks 
had been thus exhausted does not appear. 

In these occupations, varied by successful defences of the 
Northern country against the Mughols, the early and middle 
part of this extraordinary reign passed on in a sort of dull 
tranquillity. The awe-struck people ceased to conspire or rebel ; 
the army was maintained in efficiency ; the invaders were kept 
away. But there were two men preparing, one of whom was 
to avenge the oppressed, and the other ^to subvert the oppressor's 



dyna'sty. The worm was already at the root of the great blooA* 
watered tree that was overshadowing the land. 

Among the captives brought back from Cambay in one of the 
early expeditions of the reign, was a fair ybuth who obtained the 
Sultan's favour and was advanced under the name of Malik K&fun 
The first occasion on which he distinguished himself was in the 
campaign against Deogir, already mentioned ; and the pardon 
(and indeed restoration) of the Raja which followed is such an 
unusual occurrence, as to suggest that the promoted captive had 
Hindu sympathies. Tn 1309, Kafur was entrusted with another 
expedition of a like kind against the Hindu ruler of Arangal 
in the Deccan. Supported by the Raja of Deogir, the army arrived 
at its destination, and laid siege to the enemy's fortifications which 
were covered by an earthwork. The earthwork being stormed, 
the Raja made his submission, which was accepted, in the 
same manner as had been that of the chief of Deogir. These 
peaceable settlements are new features in the Mahommedan 
warfare of the period. In 1310-11, Kafur, whatever may have 
been the vices of his private character, continued to conduct 
himself like a wise and valiant general. 

The prosperity of the Sultan, however, now began to decline. 
Undermined by bad habits he became the victim of dropsy; 
Secluded with Kafur, he was only heard of when some deed of 
blood was ordered from the interior of the palace. At last all 
was over, '‘Some say that the catamite Kafur lielpcd his disease 
to a fatal end.” The strong self-willed warrior, who had know.n 
no law but his own ideas of the State's welfare, passed away. 
His system, centered in him as it was, passed away at the same 
moment. 

We have seen thaf, with all his wickedness, Kdfur was a reso* 
lute soldier, and in the commander of the N.-W. Frontier, 
Gazi Malik Tughlak, he had a comrade who was (for a wonder) 
too patriotic to be a danger to him. But he conceived a strong 
suspicion of danger nearer home, and entered on a course of 
protective bloodshed in which he was ere long cut short by his 
own guards who slew him and opened the door to a fresh re- 
volution. Jt has been observed that Kafur was from the Western 
Coast, and probably a Hindu. Another man of his class, Malik 
Khusru by title, was the leader of the new movement, which 
was decidedly in the Hindu interest. For some five months 
Dehli became a scene of idolatry and Hindu rejoicing, which 
the stern Warden of the Marches, Tughlak, did not dare to 
interrupt, because his son Jiyi a was living, an unwilling hostage, 
in the desecrated capital At last Juna contrived to effect liis 
escape, and his father met ^im in the Punjab. Advancing^ then 
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OH Dehti^ he had little difficulty io defeating the untrained Hindus 
and the mercenary Muslims who affected to serve tbem« Khusru 
WAS killed *, and the general forthwith convened a council and 
demanded that, the heir of the Khilji dynasty should be brought 
forward. None such appearings Tughlak was unanimously called 
upon to reign. This took place in 1320. The old soldier only 
ruled five years^ during which he was usually at war. At last^ 
on returning from a campaign in the Eastern Provinces, he was 
killed by an “ accident ” contrived by Juna, his ungrateful son. 

In spite of unusual abilities^ June, or Tughlak IL, was wholly 
unsuccessful in his wild attempts to administer the Empire 
that he had been so impatient to seize. He presented a combi*- 
nation, rare in those days, of literature without religion, and 
culture without humanity. That is his character as drawn by 
Barni, who knew him well and had no personal grievance against 
him. Having produced a famine in the country about Dehli 
by his mischievous and meddlesome management, he proposed to 
remedy matters by deporting the population to Deogir, in the 
Deccan Myriads died on the way. He then tried to re-people 
the Dehli territory from other localities. His harshness was not 
systematic or strong like that of Balban, or even of Ala-ud-din. 
Consequently, revolts arose, and many provinces were lost. Many 
times he tried to justify himself in conversations with Barni, for 
his literary instincts led him to feel that he was on his trial at 
the bar of posterity. But his conduct became no wiser and no 
more humane. After a reign of fifteen years he died of fever in 
Sindh, leaving in the awe and horror of the public mind a 
monument in the title of Khuni Sultdn (the Bloody Lord, ’*) 
which will mark him to the end of time. 

Among the nobles who w'ere with the Blotidy Lord at the hour 
of his death was his cousin Firoz, whom he had educated with a 
view to the succession. Firoz was at once acclaimed Emperor by 
the army, and marched at its head to Dehli, wliere he assumed the 
government in 1340. Being of orthodox piety, he has endeared 
himself to the Muslim historians ; but he has also left a true and 
most pleasing picture of himself in a short memoir by his own 
hand. In spite of his unquestioning puritanism, he cherished 
the memory of the free-thinking {ation wlio had made the 
Empire a Golgotha, and caused the cities of the faithful to run 
with Muslim blood. He buried Juna in a magnificent tomb, 
having first sought out, as he informs us, all who^ had been 
maimed by my departed lord, and the surviving kindred of such 
as had been slain by his command. These I compensated, and 
took from them letters of acquittance which 1 placed by him 
in the grave. Tender thought of despotic ruler to provide 
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a dead patron with these vouchers for the Great Audit f He chose 
out the names of the best of the early rulers to be recited iu the 
Weekly Litany before his own. He repaired their tombs when 
broken down, and completed the structures that they bad left 
unfinished. Not till all this, was done, till the wishes of dead 

kings had been cared for and their fame secured, did Firoz turn 

to projects of his own. Then he began building on his own 
account. A list of his various works would be tedious (and most 
of them have crumbled into dust), bub he abandoned the blood- 
stained cities of the past, and founded one on the Jumna bank 
extending from the plain of ludarpat to the south, as far as what 

is now known as the ** House of Hindu Rao ” upon the 

northern ridge, a distance of some ten miles long. This extensive 
new town cotitained eight public mosques, each accommodating, 
on an average, ten thousand worshippers. This would imply 
a Muslim population of some 350,000 souls besides the heathen. 

Towards the latter, Firoz was little more inclined to show 
indulgence than the worst of his predecessors. We may learn from 
the history of the ancient Israelites, that toleration of idolatry 
was no part of the Sheinitic ideal of good government. Remit- 
ting a number of taxes, estimated at three millions of tankas 
(whatever that may liave been) Firoz ^ indemnified himself 
by a rigorous incidence of the capitation in lieu of death which, 
as we have already seen, formed the peculiar device of the Hainfi 
Scliool that regulated the law of the Empire. This tax be ex- 
tended to the Brahmans, who had apparently hitherto obtained 
exemption. His intolerance did not by any means stop here: he 
informs us that he destroyed Hindu temples wherever found, and 
put to death all who adhered to idol worship after due warning. 
But the best of men*caanot be successful unless they are of their 
age. 

After a long reign Firoz abdicated, being succeeded by his 
grandson, and died on the 21st of September 1388, aged upwards 
of eighty. After a series of short and troubled reigns, the 
dynasty was brought to an end by the last of the mediaeval 
Mughol invasions under the terrible Taimur Lang (“ Tamerlane”) 
who, on the day of his attack on Dfthli, massacred no less than 
three hundred thousand Hindu captives By this time all the 
Mughols had been converted to the faith of Islam, but their con- 
version bad by no means tamed their hereditary ferocity. Taimur 
was no mHder than Changiz ; and after the sack of Dehli,— for 
which, however, he had the grace to express regret — a new mas- 
sacre took place, chiefly of ljuslims. 

Taimur then returned to Turkistan, retaining a titular suzer- 
ainty over Hindustan. Dejdi shrank to the dimensions of a petty 
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principality which left few traces, and which gave way to an 
Afghan dynasty known as the line of Lodi. The first ruler of 
this line was Bahlol, grandson of Malik Buhr&m, who had been 
Governor of Multan under Firoz. Becoming satrap of Sirhiud, 
be incurred the hostility of the Dehli king, Sultan Muliainniad, 
and on that sovereign’s death, took advantage of the absence of 
his eon to seize Dehli, and proclaim himself Emperor : the date is 
believed to be the 19th April 1451. The Empire by this time 
existed but in name ; rulers of Turkish and Afghan blood having 
partitioned the Provinces among themselves ; and the Lodi power 
originally was one of these, and established in the Punjab. 

The dwindled dimensions of the crown-dominions under the 
“ S6yad dynasty ” may be judged of by the distich (preserved by 
tradition) which was current at the time : — 

Padtshdhi SMh-’Alam 
As Dehli ta PMam. 

As if one said — 

Great firitain extends to the East and West ends. *’ 

The reign of SuhAn Bablol, which succeeded, was more import- 
ant. That ruler extended the Empire, especially to the east and 
south. He founded tlTe city of Agra. He made use of some of 
the indigenous chiefs in administration. He is de.scribed, by 
writers of the time, as a temperate, amiable, and most courageous 
prince ; much of his success being attributed to his appreciation 
of Mughol troops — twenty thousand of whom he is said to have 
entertained in his own service. He died on 1st July 1489, and 
was buried at Dehli, where his tomb is still extaut. 

Sult&n Balilol was succeeded by bis son Sikandar, who transfer- 
red the capital to Agra. His time is remarkable as the period 
when the Hindus first applied themselves to the study of Persian. 
After a prosperous reign of twenty-one years, he died a natural 
death at Agra, and was succeeded by his son Ibrahim. The date 
of his demise is 17th February 1510. Firisbta — apparently on 
the authority of the Tarikh-i-Dandi — gives 1517 as the year; but 
Beale, in the Oriental Biograiphioal Dictionary, shows this to be an 
error. As Sultan Ibrahim’s reign is chiefly remarkable for tbeconquest 
of the empire by Babar, and the consequent foundation of the so- 
called “ Mughol Empire of Hindustan,” it will be well to bring 
this paper to a close with a summary of the state of the country, 
and a few points regarding the invaders by whom it had so long 
been harassed, and was now to be conquered and ruled. We 
shall be in a better position to judge of the character and causes 
of the revolution. 

It will have been observed that the.,early Muslim conquerors of 
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&in#a^ftn lanre been spoken of as "Tai^miu/’ or Turkish, while 
lAie tribes urho, after overrumtbg TuriEestao> came down to dts> 
them in their conquests, hare been designated as Mugbols. 
It -may be inferred, perhaps, tliat a Turkman was a Mughol wiro 
bad gone through the civilising processes of Islam, and the infe- 
rence would be correct, so far as it goes, only there was anothet 
factor, and the resulting difference, altogether, was considerable. 
We have reason to believe that the Turkm&n aristocracy in Hin- 
dustan were a handsome and not uncultured race. Khusru, for 
example, occupies a high place on the Persian Parnassus. What 
the “ filnghols of Chaugiz were we may learn from this very 
Writer’s description, written after his return from the captivity 
into which they led him after the death of Balban’s eldest son. 

The Mughols of Kbusru’s day were undersized, yellow, flat- 
faced, beardless, swarming with vermin, feeding upon carrion, of 
offensive odour, speaking a monosyllabic jargon, ignorant of agri- 
culture or architecture, living in tents, and worshipping felt dolls. 
No doubt, under Ebublai Khdn, a certain rude splendour had been 
attained at Court ; but the nomads of the steppes must have 
been much what Khusru described the hordes who captured him 
to have been. Yet the poet seems to have been conscious of consan- 
guinity ; at least, he calls them “ Turks, " ’ 

The following explanation may be perhaps accepted. AH in- 
quiries seem to confirm the statement made by Major Baverty in 
the paper contributed by him to the Oriental Congress of St. 
Petershurgh in 1876, — namely, that according to the traditional 
genealogies of Central Asia, it has always been held that it was 
the yellow race of mankind that was descended from Japhet — 
known there as Hazrat Yafitb. Japhet, it is said, bad eight sons, 
of whom the eldest (named Turk) moved down from the north- 
east and settled near Lake Issi Eol, to the northward of the 
Alatan range, about 43° N. L^t, and 78° E. Long. From him 
the country, of which Tashkand may be taken as the centre, got 
ihe name of Tnrkistan. The fifth in descent from this Turk was 
Alinja, in whose time the people became idolaters. Alinja 
made a division of his heritage between his two sons, Titfir and 
Mughol, Under these were formed two separate AimSka 
or septs, which were known as T&Urs and Mugbols from the 
names of their respective founders. A third tribe, retaining the 
name of ^e original ancestor, Turk, went south-west, and asso- 
ciated with the Sarts or T&jtks (Aryan cultivators and townsmen) of 
Ehwarizm and Ehoris&n ; the mixed race becoming known as 
Tuikmins, or “ Tnrklike. ” * As a matter ctf sober history it is 
known that two Turkish hordes, the Seljuks and the Kais, did 
wander weellward, as lodg ago as the second century of *the 
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Christian era ; and, having in due course embraced IsUm, having 
moreover had Aryan wives for several generations, they became as 
much objects of hatred and contempt to the Mughols, when these 
in turn began moving west, as If they had not traced their com- 
mon pedigree to Japhet. The “Turanians” were all exogamous, 
and practised marriage by capture. 

In the learned Introduction to Ersklne^s History of India may 
be found a summary of what followed. Successive waves of the 
sons of Yafith poured westward. Europe was, as a rule, too 
strong for them. In Asia they produced a profound effect, acting 
sometimes as individuals, sometimes in united bodies ; in either 
case amalgamating socially with the descendants of the earlier 
settlers whom they found there. 

Numbers, also, were caught and sold by the slave-hunters ; and 
these were often enrolled in the body-guards of Asiatic sovereigns, 
and formed the source from which those princes loved to select 
their most trusty officers. In the decline of the Caliphate of 
Baghdad, these men conducted frequent revolutions. In Ghazni we 
have seen the case of Sabaktizm, in India, those of Aibak, Altimsh, 
Balban and others. Such, in later days, were the Mamelukes of 
Egypt. 

“In India,” continues Erskine, “the Turks never affected to 
monopolise all authoiity of the kingdoms which they obtained. 
The natives shared in the administration of the country and in 
military commands. They found a country already populous 
and its territories fully occupied by civilised inhabitants. * * * 

They had none of the exterminating ferocity of Changiz, and 
were not so insane as to have a wish to expel the cultivators from 
lands the value of which was solely owing to their labour.^* 

That the Turks in India were not very mild at first, we have had 
some reason to believe. Still, under the pressure of invasions by 
barbarians worse than themselves, the various dynasties, Turkman 
and Pathan, of which we have above taken a rapid review, 
contrived to rule Hindustan and some of the outlying provinces, — 
sometimes more, sometimes less — for over three hundred years, 
during which the Hindus follo\v«d their own laws and made their 
language the basis of a new vernacular. 

It will, however, be necessary to admit that we know but little 
of the flesh and blood of those days— excepting so far •as relates 
to wars, palace-intrigues, revolutions, and a certain amount of 
architecture. 

Of the condition of the Hindus and other indigenous races we 
have occasional glimpses, but no mere. It may be supposed 
that the bulk of the people lived a quiet, industrious, frugal 
sort of life, only interrupted by occs^ional calls to arms from 
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their native leaders, the ** Rais and Ranas'* whom we some- 
times see chastised on account of rebellion or plundered of 
their goods. They would regard their fgreign masters, gener- 
ally, as a burden laid upon them by the will of the gods, and would 

f )ursue their humble but necessary callings, so far as military 
icense would allow — under that natural compulsion which bids 
men to work — even under conditions the most depressing. 
The origin of the Urdu^ or “ Hindustani” language, which dates 
from this period, tells us that there must have been intercourse 
between them and the Muslims ; and the fact that it was during 
this period that the two great schools of Hindu law arose, which 
still share between them the allegiance of the entire Peninsula, 
•hows that, like the Greeks under the Osmanlis, tlie subjugated 
people maintained practical autonomy. It is not until the later 
epoch of more earnest and enlightened Muslim rulers, that we 
hear of any attempt at introducing any lex loci on the part of the 
conquerors. And we know that the attempt failed. 

Of the general contemptuous estimation of the Hindus under 
the early Muslim empire there can be no doubt. And the ana- 
logy of the Osmanlis in Greece shows that it was owing to that 
contempt that autonomy was left to the conquered. This illus- 
trates the well-proved maxim that good comes out of evil : for 
most assured I j the feelings of those narrow bigots were little 
attuned to compassion or human sympathy. Thus, a Muslim 
lawyer delivered the following opinion to one of the Sultans who 
consulted him on taxation: — “Whenever the Hindus are 'called 
upon to pay taxes, let them do so with all humility and submission. 
And, should the Collector offer to spit on their faces, they are to 
hold up their faces tl^at he may do so. In such wise should tljey 
stand before the Collector : the object being to show the obedi- 
ence of Hindu subjects, to promote the glory of Islam, and to 
express contempt for false religions. . . . For the Kordn says, 

* They must eitlier accept IslAm, or be killed, or be enslaved.’ Only 
as followers of Abu Harrifa are we able to substitute [ for en- 
slavement] the imposition of the capitation.” 

It was consistent with the intoLerance not in those days con- 
fined to Asia that taxation slfould rest on such a basis. In reality 
ii was the only possible alternative to complete toleration. And 
for that the^irm* weis not prejiared. 

Evidently, the people suffered whether their masters were weak 
or strong, *Thoy suffered from the incursions of the Mughols, 
from the oppression of the Sultans, and from predatory ravages by 
their own countrymen and •from civil wars. Nevertheless, they 
clung tenaciously to their old institutions, the life of the family 
and of the commune, Tlj«se archaic systems which suffice to 
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render India so interesting to students of humanity, defied the 
storms of anarchy and of tyranny in the middle ages, and are only 
now relaxing slowly in Jbhe sunshine of the Pax Britannica, They 
display, in full activity, ideas and mental habits which in Europe 
had withered and become obsolete before the age of Justinian. 
The Hindus of those days were, as has been said, autonomous ; 
but It was without much forensic machinery. That, of course, was 
a misfortune. For it can hardly be supposed that the law was 
as efficacious as was desirable when the suit took the form of pri- 
vate distraint, when the Court consisted of five elderly ploughmen, 
and when the execution of the award was left to the sanction of 
public opinion enforced only by spiritual and social penalties. 
Hindu law, being now administered by a conscientious and power- 
ful Government, is at last accepting the impetus of a later evo- 
lution. In those days it must have worked somewhat languidly. 
But, if the society suffered from the State's neglect, the State in 
turn suffered by losing the chief means of connecting itself with 
the affections of the people. 

The Hindustdni language, which has been mentioned as origi- 
nating in this period, is an application of Western Prahrit — or 
colloquial Sanskrit — to the common purposes of all classes. It 
is still growing with warm vitality, and promises to become, in no 
long time, the lingua franca of the whole Peninsula. Using, as 
it has always done, the Persian form of the Arabic character, and 
borrowing impartially from all current vocabularies, it has become 
not only a medium of oral intercourse, but also the vehicle of a con- 
siderable indigenous literature, Moreover, it promoted that inter- 
course between conqueror and conquered out of which it sprang ; and 
(like the origin of modern English under the Plantagenets) its 
existence plainly points to the attainment of a stage in social 
evolution when the rigour of conquest was about to disappear. 

Of the population and revenue of the early Muslim empire, we 
can form no exact estimate. We neither know the precise extent 
of its limits nor the actual value of its current coins. The crazy 
Jun a tried debasement of the standard among his various wars 
against the laws of nature. was he,^ too, who lost ndany of the 
provinces that had been won by his predecessors. The next ruler, 
the mild and much-building Firoz, had a revenue of sixty-five 
millions of tankas : and if this refers to silver money, ft may have 
been equivalent to so many rupees. The sources of this budget 
were these : — 

1. The Khirdj ; a tithe on agricultural produce, levied from 
all classes of cultivators, Muslim and ndn- Muslim alike. 

2, The Jizia, or capitation on unbelievers, which was a second 

tithe. • 
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3. Th« fifth of war-priise, and of the yield of mines ; a preca* 
rious and incoosiderable item. 

Now, if each family averaged five souls, and the Muslims formed 
one-fifth of the community; and if, furth*er, we may trust the 
estimate of the historian A 16, that the fma on the bead of a 
family was ten and a half tankas a head ; then, taking the aggre- 
gate to have been as stated above, we can make a rough guess at 
the numbers of the population. If all our conjectures be admit- 
ted, it will have been somewhere about thirty millions ; namely, five 
million Muslims and twenty-five million Hindus. 

Such was the country on which Babar descended in 1526. But 
the Mughols were no longer the wild savages, bent on mere 
pillage and destruction, whose undisciplined hordes had desolated 
the Western Provinces under weak rulers, and been driven back 
with slaughter by strong princes like Balban. They were now 
ruddy jovial men-at-arms, delighting in brocade and gold, using 
artillery in war, loving to carouse in times of peace by the banks 
of streams or in shaded gardens. 

ISJMirza Tahir-ud-din Muhamad Bdbar was the grandson of 
Taimur's grandson, and his mother was descended directly from 
Changiz KliAn. He was born on the 15th February 1483 ; and 
after a stormy youth of battle and exile,’ became, about 1504, 
supreme ruler of the mountainous country that is now called 
Afghanistan. This was - to be now his base of operation against 
Hindust&n. 

Ibrahim Lodi, the Sultan of Dehli, was probably about the 
same age as 64bar, and had been on the throne something over 
fifteen years, during which he had been chiefly remarkable for 
an avaricious disposition and for mal-administrations which let 
the Imperial bond 'relax as regards the outlying provinces, of 
which several of the most important had assumed a practical 
independence. 

Such were the antagonists who were now to meet in mortal 
struggle in the plains north of Dehli. After various manoeuvres 
and a fight in which the Sultan was victorious over an Afghan 
leader who had deserted from .his side and was acting as an 
advance-guard to Babar, tbh two drmies came within striking 
distance, Bihar being at Karnal and the Sultan marching on 
Fauipat, oniThursday, 19th April 1526. 

The nobles of Hindustan were arrayed in their bravest raiment, 
and their eftibroidered tents and canopies made a Field-of-Cloth-of- 
Gold. The day, on their side, was spent in revel and merry-making. 
Far other was the cheer /)f the weary Northerners who had 
wandered so far from their own cool hills. " Many of the troops,” 
writes Bibar, “were in ^reat tremor and alarm. Trepidation 
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and fear are always unbecoming : whatever the Almighty has 
decreed from eternity is not to be reversed. At the same time, 
I cannot wholly blamp them : they had some cause for their 
anxiety : for in two months they had travelled from their native 
land, and were now to engage in arms with a people of whom 
they knew nothing. The opposing force was estimated at 1,00,000 
men, with a thousand elephants. The Sultan possessed the accu- 
mulated resources of his father and grandfather ; he might 
have raised mercenaries to a large extent. But he was miserly 
and inexperienced, negligent in his movements, marching with- 
out order, halting without motive, and giving battle without 
forethought." 

Babar, on the other hand, took all the precautions that the 
military art, as understood by Asiatics of his time, suggested. 
He passed the Thursday under the walls of Panipat, having 
marched on when he found that vast plain unoccupied. His right 
wing rested on the town. His front was protected by batteries 
of artillery fortified by a contrivance which seems to have con- 
sisted of a survival of the moveable defences of a Tartar camp. 
Wagons and gun-carriages were connected by ropes of untanned 
hide, and behind that bulwark were ranged the matchlockmen, 
a class of troops then rising into new importance. On his 
left he made an entrenchment which he strengthened with abat- 
tis. 

During the night his eldest son, Mirja Humaiun, returned from 
a reconnaissance in which his men had been engaged in an 
inconclusive skirmish with the enemy’s pickets. At day-break, 
on Friday morning, the army of Hindustdn was seen advancing 
in order of battle. 

The Mughols awaited them in three divisions, of which two 
were to engage, and the third — the skirmishers of the night — to 
guard the camp and act as a reserve. Ere long the attack 
commenced. Diverted by the batteries and the fire of the small 
arms behind, the Hindustdnls tried to push between the Mughol 
right and the walls of Panipat. The reserve was ordered up to 
strengthen this weak place. At. the same time a body, of archers, 
which had formed part of the Mughefl left, outflanked the dense 
columns that were pressing one another on, and enveloped their 
rear with clouds of arrows. In their front the culverins on the 
left centre, and the swivels and guns of position in the batteries, 
were playing slowly but steadily on the encumbered masses ; and 
soon the Mughol right also advanced and pelted them with archery. 
Thus goaded and crowded, unable .to retire or deploy, afraid 
to storm the defences, the Hindustanis lost all heart and order. 
Sultan Ibrahim was on horseback with his immediate followers, 
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trying in vain to govern the panic. A courtier named Mahmud 
urged him to flight ; but the heedless monarch at least displayed 
the spirit of a royal warrior. He replied^ that his friends and 
companions were falling around him, so that his horse was 
splashed to the chest with their blood : his cause was lost ; let 
him die like a soldier and a king. With these words he plunged 
into the mSide at the head of the five thousand horsemen that 
were left ; and after the battle they were all found lying slain 
in one spot. 

The whole loss of the Hindustanis was estimated at fifteen 
thousand — among them was Haja Bikram Ajit, the Hindo/ Prince 
of Qwalior, who had joined the Muslims of India in the defence 
of their common country. Many more of the natives were 
slain in the pursuit. Dehli was occupied immediately after, and 
the neighbouring country succumbed without a struggle. 

It was evident, in spite of the adhesion of a few Hindus like 
the Raja of Gwalior, and in spite of all that occurred afterwards, 
that there was no deep solidarity in the mingled races by which 
the land was peopled. Tlicy saw the sceptre transferred with 
indifference, having no reason to suppose that any such change 
could affect their condition. Such must, soon or late, be the lot of 
every Government that does not sink its rootsdnto the soil. 


H. G. KE££7Ei, 



Art. VI,— the RUSSIANS ON THE CASPIAN SEA. 

T O the pages of this Review in 1877, after ray first visit to 
Russia, I contributed a paper, entitled “ Tk« Province of 
the Caucasae — Study of Russian Contemporary History," and 
devoted to a consideration of the abolition of Serfage and the 
absorption of the Khanates of the Oxus. From that year until 
now, It has been my desire to visit the great Province of South 
Russia, situated between the Black and Caspian Seas, and study 
the important problem involved, on the spot, A fatality appeared 
to oppose me. War broke out, which rendered travelling in those 
regions impossible, and in the meanwhile I have visited Spain, Italy, 
Greece, and North Africa, but always with my eye on the 
Caucasus. At length last autumn I accomplished my wish, not 
a month too early, as the line to Batdm was only just opened 
to traffic, and the route from London to Baku on the Caspian Sea 
made easy. 

In the interim another slice had been cut off ill-fated Turkey 
by the annexation of Kars : another nail knocked into the coffin 
of Persia by the opening of the railway to Bakii and the multi- 
plication of steamers on the Caspian, thus placing Teheran and 
'J’ehriz at the mercy of a Russian force advancing vid Resbt on 
the Caspian, and Julfa on the Araxes, A railway bad been 
constructed from Michaelovsk in the new province of Trans-Caspia, 
across the desert to Kizil-Arbat in the Tekke oasis : the strength 
of that tribe had been destroyed by the taking of Geok Tdpd : 
the Russian frontier had been pushed on ,to Baba Durmaz, 
half way between Askabad and Sarakhs ; Russian surveyors had 
crossed the river Tcjend, alias Hari Riid, at that latter place, 
and felt their way through the province of Badgbeis in Afghani- 
stan right up to the walls of Her, 'it, and pronounced the country 
to be adapted for a prolongation of the Russian railway up to the 
very gate of India. The time had indeed come to visit these 
regions, and make a study of Russian contemporary history, but 
not in a cavilling or censorious spirit. * Tlie Russians have just as 
much right to absorb Trans-Caspia, and pummel the Tekke, as 
the English liave to absorb the Panjdb and Sindh, and punish 
the Waziri and the plunderers of the Kliaibar Pass. 

As an old administrator of Asiatic provinces, I naturally 
considered with the eye of a connoisseur the Civil and Military 
divisions of the Caucasus province, ks resources and means of 
communication, its facilities for self-defence, and its degree of 
exposure to attack from without. This <s the first branch of the 
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subject. As one giren to linguistic and ethnological studies 
I considered the people of this province in their tribes and their 
languages, and their religions : this is , the second branch of 
the subject. As an old Indian Official, and an amateur strategist, 
from my experiences of war, tumult, mutiny, and annexations, 
I considered the effect upon India of this new forward move on the 
Asiatic chess board, by which British India has for ever lost its 
political isolation, and is drawn into the vortex of European 
politics ; this the third branch of the subject. 1 propose to 
discuss them in order. 

Between the Black Sea and Her6t lie the two Russian provinces 
of the Caucasus and Trans-Oaspia, separated from each other 
by the Caspian Sea. The province of Caucasus is divided into 
Cis-Caucasia, north of the range and therefore in Europe, and 
Trans-Caucasia, south of the range and therefore in Asia. The 
Viceroy resides in Tiflis, within the latter sub-division, and up to 
the present time the post has been occupied by an Imperial 
Prince, but the present Emperor has substituted a General Officer. 
The Cis-Caucasian sub-division is again divided into districts : 
I, Kuban ; II, Stavropol ; 111, Terek, reaching from sea to sea. 
The Trans-Caucasian sub-division is again divided into districts : 
I, Daghestan'; II, Zakatdli ; III, Tiflis; IV, Kutdis; V, 
Sukhum; VI, Black-Sea Littoral; VII, Elizabethpol ; VIII, 
Bak6 ; IX, Envan ; X, Batdm ; XI, Kars. The total area includes 
184,000 square miles, with an undue proportion of mountain and un- 
profitable waste land. The population amounts to less than five 
millions. Tlie total revenue scarcely exceeds three quarters of a mil- 
lion. This imlicates how different the prol)lem is betwixt such a 
Government as this, and the Government of British India with its 
teeming millions. A railway traverses the whole breadth ofTruns- 
Caucasia, from Batiim and Potion the Black Sea, to Baku on the 
Caspian Sea. At Tiflis, the capital, the road commences, which 
traverses the pass of Dariel to Vladikafkas, the chief town of 
Cis-Caucasia. From a point on the line from Tiflis to the Black 
Sea will branch off the proposed railway to K us and the Turkish 
frontier ; from a point .on the line from Tiflis to Bakd, near the 
town of Akstafu, branches otf the post road to Julfa, on the river 
Araxes, and the Persian frontier. The great feature of the 
Northern region is the barren steppe, the home of the Russian 
Cossaks : the feature of the Southern region is the watershed of 
Surarn, which divides the basins of the rivers Kiir and Riou. 
Both these rivers are known to fame. The former flows eastward, 
and discharges itself into the river Araxes, one of the rivers of 
Paradise, which flows into the Caspian Sea, forming from its 
source in tlie slopes of Moiini Ararat the boundary of the Persian 
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kingdom. The latter is the representative of the classic Phasis, 
up which Jason and the Argonauts found their way to Kutais, 
the capital of iEetes, tlje father of Medea, whence the Golden 
Fleece was carried off triumphantly. In this fuble we trace 
evidence of the first discovery of these regions by the Greek 
navigators : and a still more majestic fable connects the name of 
Prometheus with the mountains of the Caucasus, wliose watershed 
marks the line of division betwixt Europe and Asia, which in 
oriental story has its own cycle of legend as Koh i-K^f, a name 
more accurately preserved in the Russian form of the word Kafkas, 
while the uncertain geographical notions of the Greeks, in the 
time of Alexander the Great, extended the venerable naiiie to the 
mountains of Afghanistan, a remnant of which error lives on 
in the modern term Hindu Kush. There is, except in occasional 
choice spots, no great fertility, and no product of notoriety known 
in this province, and the revenues are far below tlie expenditure. 
The mineral wealth is great, specially the petroleum, the supply 
of which appears to be unlimited and inexhaustible. A small 
amount of wine is produced in one valley, known as Kakbetia. 
Manufacture is scarcely existent ; I searched the bazars of Tiflis, 
and found nothing. The total absence of trees and verdure gene- 
rally is appalling ; but in secluded portions of the regions there 
are luxuriant forests, whence boxwood is supplied for the use 
of manufacturers in England. 

Petroleum appears to he one of the geological features of the 
region : it is found North of the Caucasian Range, at a 
Convenient distance from the Black Sea : it is found East of the 
Caspian Sea in great quantities. T1)0 Islarid of Tcheliken 
has steep cliffs stained with the black flow ^ of naphtha, which 
Ijas for ages passed its riches into the unprofitable bosom of thf3 
Caspian Sea. But it is in the peninsula of Aspheron, immediately 
adjacent to Bakfi, that the phenomena are seen in their greai^'-bt 
development. 

Bakfl is the centre and the port of the inexhaustible petro- 
leum wells, which are destined to flood the world with 
kerosine. It is one of the wonders of the world, for the supply is 
on the surface, and when a well is tapped, the liquid leaps 40 
feet high in the air ; it bursts up through the sea, and one of (he 
things to be done by a visitor is to go out in a beat and set 
the sea on fire. The fire-worshippers, who used to worship the deity 
here in the form of a flame of naphtha, are fairly driven out by 
the commercial use to which their divinity is put in modern times, 
for the oil is admirable and universally useful ; it is proposed to 
construct a pipe of the length of 500 miles to convey it to the 
Black Sea. The refuse, after refining, supplies fuel fur the 
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steamers and railway, cheaper and better than coal. The railway 
carries countless oil-tanks, of the appearance of great elephants, 
to Tiflis, and the Caspian is full of steamers to convey the oil in 
Vast tanks to Astrakhan and up the Volga. The mouths of the 
Volga have the drawback of being frozen in the winter, but Bakd 
is outside the limit of severe winter, and the Russian Government 
finds itself, to its own astonishment, supplied with an unlimited 
number of steamers, not kept idle or collected from a great distance, 
but always ready to leave off carrying petroleum and carry 
across the Caspian in twenty-four hours a corps d^armde to 
Michaelovsk. 

Only a few weeks ago I was at Bakfi, and these thoughts 
assumed upon the spot a much greater sense of reality than it is 
possible to give to them by pointing out the place on a map. The 
trains always arrive late at night, and the effect of the light burn- 
ing on the petroleum field is strange and imposing. 

It has always been slated that a priest from India was resident 
at the Fire Temple. As a fact he has taken his departure, and the 
religious rites have now come to a close, but it is interesting to 
consider for a moment, whether such a priest was really a Hindu, 
as he was always called, or a Farsi from the colony of fire-worship- 
pers in Bombay. 1 have myself visited’ the naphtha fires at the 
Temple of Jowala Milkhi in the district of Kangra in the Panjab, 
and witnessed the ritual of wax candles being burned by the devout 
pilgrims in the flames, which found their way out of fissures in 
the rock. Unquestionably, this temple was the oi)ject of worship 
to the Hindu of Northern India, and not only as a remnant 
of an old local worship grafted on to the Brahmaiucal 
system. I remember meeting a Bengali Babu on his return 
from the worship, full of devout feelings, and he appealed to 
me to deny, if I could, the presence of a divinity which 
showed itself in the form of a flame, which required no fuel to 
keep it in full force, and yet could not by any contrivance, of brick 
or stonework, be extinguished. The priest, therefore, may have 
been an Hindu. Thielrnan, however, a careful German traveller, 
himself visited the temple at night, and reports that he found a 
Farsi priest, sent from time to time from Bombay, to officiate 
to the chance Gheber pilgrim, who found his way to the shrine. 
But priests must live, either by the sale of candles, or otherwise, 
and Thielpfiau mentions how a box of Vienna lucifer matches 
was kept in the corner of the cell, and the priest, for a considera- 
tion, lighted a number of jets by applying lucifers, and the 
light fell upon walls decfOrated with vulgar lithographs. He 
then sang a liturgy, rang a bell, offered sugar-candy to a small 
idol, though the Farsi has^no idol, handing it on to the travellers 
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in exchange for a rouble. He then, by the aid of pipes, illuminated 
all the outer walls of the temple, and these walls were cove^red 
with inscriptions in som^ form of the Indian written character. 
It transpired that the priest hired out the use of the flame for 
burning lime. It is as well that this form of divine worship, 
which has survived from the days of the dynasty of the Achoe- 
menides, when It was held in high honour, has now disappeared. 
Like the oracle of Delphi, and the statue of Memnon, and many 
a mediaeval shrine of Spain and Italy, the secret of the priests 
has been exposed. 

Just forty years ago I was with the army of Lord Gough in the 
Battles of Miidki, Ferozshahr and Sobraon, and when peace was 
signed before the captured city of Laliiir, and the Province of the 
Jhalandar Doab and Kangra added to British India, Lord 
Hardinge called me into his tent, and announced to me that he 
had appointed me, as a reward for my services during the 
campaign, to the charge of the district of Hoshj^arptir ; and, 
though so many years have passed awa)", I cannot forget the 
pride and delight with which I took over charge from my great 
master, John Lawrence, of my beautiful district. In geopraphical 
conformation the province of Jhalandar somewhat resembled that 
of the Caucasus : it ran from the River Beas to the River Satlaj, 
and embraced within its area the lower range of the Himalaya, 
and my district was in the centre ))otwixt that of Jhalandar 
proper, which was entirely in tlie plains, and that of Kangra, 
which was entirely mountainous. From Hoshyarpur, the capital, 
streams found tlieir way east at\d ’wo.'^^t : from the north a 
mountain pass debouched upon the capital, and to the south ran 
roads east and west to Dehli and Lahiir. But this Province 
was, as it were, the Garden of Edon, teeming with a peaceful and 
industrious population, rich in cereals, saccharines, and oils, with a 
landscape varied by such groves of mangoe trees as no other 
part of India can rival, supplying, year after year, an imperial 
revenue in answer to a wave of the hand of the District Officer, 
who dwelt alone, without escort or gnaid, in the midst of a happy 
and contented people. The contivtst betwixt the prospect of Trans- 
Caucasia, and those fertile and happy (listiicts on the Satlaj was 
appalling, even after making due allowance for the mellowed 
tints supplied by memory and deep-rooted attaciinjent. It is 
true that over our heads appeared the mountains of El-Burz and 
Kazbek, with their canopies of eternal snow, — the loftiestf mountains 
of Europe, being loftier than the dethroned Mont Blanc, but as I 
looked upon the villages and chiff and the inhabitants, 

I felt that I never could have dwelt happily for weeks, months, 
and years, in tents in such a region • and amidst such a people. 
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The railway from Tiflis to Bak6 for the most past runs through 
a howling wilderness, and the only representatives of the human 
race are the man^ or perhaps woman with a child in her arms, who 
stands with a staff to mark the crossings of roads, which, as far as 
the eye could mark, were neither traversed by the camel of the 
JNomad, nor the creaking cart of the Scythian. Railway notices 
were stuck up in correct form in the Russian and Arabic character, 
but there seemed no possibility of any one reading them, except 
the ])assengers of tlic one daily train which plodded by at stated 
iuMirs. Yet the substitution of the railway for the tarantass and 
telega marks -a distinct epoch of improvement. I saw an old 
tarantass in the yard of the inn at Bakti, ready to convey an 
unhappy family to a solitary station lying off the railroad, and 
it appeared as antediluvian as a palancpiin, andy et 1 recollect 
starting on a journey from Calcutta to Ainbala in a palanquin, 
whicli certainly is a form of lorcomotion very much less civilized 
than the tarantass. On the other hand Russia may be said to have 
only the dry bones of Asia, while the Master of India, and the 
Ruler of China have the flesh. Hence comes the desire of the 
lean kh)e to swallow up the fat kine. 

But before I describe the people, Ayhicli is the second branch 
of my subject, let me record my opinion, not hastily arrived at, 
that the Russian Government of subject provinces is strong, 
thorough, and well-intoniioned. There is nano of that entire 
absence of tlie first elements of Government, which distinguishes 
the abomii system of ihe Turkish Empire, nor is there that 
ovcr-governi p nt, and undue interference in the affairs of private 
individuals, that is so offensive in Germany. I travelled all 
round the IRissian shores of the Black Sea, and mingled freely 
with the people, and found universal civility and friendliness 
from fellow-travellers and officials. It is a fascinating tour, which 
comprehends, on going eastward, Odessa, and the Crimea, Kertcli 
at the mouth of the sea of Azof, and the great slopes of the 
wesferu Caucasus ; and on the return, the northern coast of Asia 
Minor with Ikebizond, and the mouths of the river Halys, and 
the mysterious mouths of tho Bosphorus, that great sea river, whicli 
finds its way betwixt the Symplegades, and flows on in one un- 
interrupted stream past the walls of Constantinople. The Bosphorus 
no doubt suggested the idea of the great circumambient ocean, 
wliich according to the notions of the early Greeks, in the time 
of Homer, surrounded the world. Many thoughts rise up in the 
mind, as each day brings into sight now objects, and awakes 
new associations. As I ss,iled under the hills of Circassia, and 
read that that famous territory was actually without inhabitants, 
that virgin forests filled# the valleys, and wild bulls roved about 
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among the ruins of deserted homesteads, since the whole popula- 
tion had migrated across the Black Sea ratlier than submit to 
the Russian dominatiqu, the scathing words of Tacitus came to the 
.recollection — 

Solihidinem faciu'nt et pacem appellant/' 

As I walked through Trebizond, the natural conformation 
of the flat hills and deep valleys explained why it was named by 
the Greek word for “a table,” and a world-wide story came to 
my recollection as I looked up to the mountains of Asia behind, 
for from, these heights the Ten Thousand of Xenophon, on their 
famous retreat through Kurdistan and Armenia, beheld again the 
waves of the sea, and raised a mighty shout of Thalatta, Tlia- 
latta, ” while they erected a mighty mound, decorating it with 
their shields to commemorate their deliverance. That monument 
has long since perished, hut the famous inci<lent has caught the 
fancy of all succeeding generations, and will live for ever on the 
lips of men, like tlie burning of the ships of the great Spanish 
freebooter, and the famous signal at the masthead of Nelson on 
the day of his last victory. 

On the northern side of the Enxine, the famous harbour and bat- 
tle-field of Seliastopol can scarcely be passed without some notice. 
Though more than a quiirter of a century has passed, the scene 
of ruin and desolation remains very much imchanged. In fact, 
the importance of the position has passed away. J arrived just in 
time to see the monuments over the graves of our soldiers being 
collected from the scattered graveyanls, which were exposed to 
the risk of desecration from the Talrar Mahometan villagers, into 
one central burial-ground, walled round and protected, on 
Cathcart’s Hill. Nothing can have been more friendly and noble 
tlian the conduct of the Russian authoiiiies. I visited also 
the two solitary tombs or group of tombs on the Alma: 
they alone remain in sitn. Every other vestige of the British 
Army in the Crimea is now collected in the one English grave- 
yard. The French did this work years ago, and collected the 
l)0))es of the fallen also : we have allowed the graves to remain 
undisturbed, and fertile crop*s will eflace all trace of the scat- 
tered resting places. But like tlie monument of Potidma, which 
has survived more than two thousand years, to record the acts 
of the brave men who fell for their countiy, so will the monu- 
ments of Cathcart Hill record the deeds of valour offlie Crimean 
war as long as England lasts as a nation and beyond. 

I must leturn to the second branch^of my stibject, the description 
of the nationalities and languages of the inhabitants of the pro- 
vince of the Caucasus. The Russiai^ Government is very strong 
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on the side of cartography and statistics. Two excellent maps 
have been published at Tiflis, one describing the population 
ethnically, and the other administratively.^ The Russians them- 
selves, in the shape of permanent colonists, soldiery, and tempo- 
rary denizens, exceed one million, or one-fifth of the population, 
A few Poles are recorded, but, it may be presumed, are involuntary 
settlers. The Polish Doctor, who was called in to prescribe in my 
presence for a sick traveller, admitted that he was an insurgent, who 
had the alternative offered to him of practising his profession at Bakd, 
or a longer trip to Siberia, A great many of the Russians have left 
their homes in Old Russia, and settled here to avoid the military 
conscription, which offended their conscientious scruples ; but now 
that the military law is extended to the Caucasus province, 
they will have to move on further. Small colonies of Germans 
appear here and there, but it can scarcely be imagined that with 
the choice betwixt North America and the Caucasus, the latter 
will be chosen. The hungry and ubiquitous Greek, who, if bidden, 
is ready to go to the infernal regions, is here in considerable 
numbers, — there are 20,000. So far the population is European. 

As might be imagined, numbers of Persians have crossed the 
Araxes as immigrants, or are descendants of old settlers, who 
date back to the long period of Persian domination. They amount 
to 130,000, and the Kurds, who are Persian subjects, though 
of distinct race, contribute 45,000. 25,000 Jews are recorded, 

but when 1 enquired whether the Jews were loathed and hated in 
tliis province, as they were by all chisses in other parts of 
Southern Russia, I was answered in the negative, as the Arme- 
nians did all the dirty work of money-lending, liquor-selling, 
brothel-keeping, and^other offensive trades, winch made the Jews 
so unpopular elsewhere. The ' province includes the greater 
part of Armenia Proper, and theie are 700,000 Armenians, in- 
dustrious, influential, and well-placed, in fact tiie back-bone of the 
commercial community. Tiflis is the capital of the old kingdom 
of Georgia, and a large population of agriculturists, amouutiug 
to 900,000, is found in the different sub-divisions of Georgia 
Proper, Imeritia, Mingndia,, and Lazia, under the general name of 
Grusian. The attention of travelleis is at once called to the 
appearance and dress of the Armenian and Georgian residents, 
all of whom ^are Christians, though belonging to separate churches. 

Still more remarkable, specially in their head dress, are the 
Trans-Caucasian or Azerbijani Tuiks, who number nearly a 
million, and do all the menial work of the country. They differ 
very materially from their cousins the Osinanli Turks on their 
right at Constantinople, and the Turcoman savages across the 
Caspian Sea. They appear.to be an honest, hard-working race, 
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drivers of carriages, aud generally useful. A few thousand Mongols 
and more than a hundred thousand Turks of the northern tribes, 
are also enumerated. However the existence of this section 
of the population, who are Mahometan, presents a counterpoise 
to the Christian races alreay mentioned, and renders any attempt 
at a national existence impossible. There can have been, or can be, 
no possible bond of union, past, present, or future. This is the 
great strength of Russia's position in this province. 

Such is the population of the plains, or steppes, or lower ranges?, 
but in the Caucasus mountains, a congeries of small and totally un- 
connected tribes long defied the power of the great Governments, 
north and south, but have at last knuckled down in subjection 
to Russia. They dwell in valleys, which are approached with 
difficulty, and their conquest has never paid the expenses of the 
conflict, but it was impossible to tolerate an independence which 
indulged itself in free-booting. Tlie Daricl Pass appears to be 
a line of demarcation of the eastern and western tribes, the 
most notorious of the Eastern Section being tlie inhabitants of 
Daghestan, known generally as Lesghian, another term for free- 
booters, among whom Schamyl man rained his war of indepen- 
dence, The most notorious of tiie Westei*n Section are the Swani, 
of the upland valleys of Swanetia, who, under the heights of 
their snowy ranges, have maintained a rude and savage free- 
dom and their pagan forrrjs of religion, very much as the Siah- 
posh Kafirs liave done in the upland valleys of the Hindu-Kiish. 
Along the shores of the Black Sea arc the Abkhasians, the nomi- 
nal remnant of the Tcherkessians or Circassians, and north of 
the Caucasus the Kabardans, who extend along the Nortliern 
slopes as far as Vladikafkas, and beyond these on the northern 
slopes reaching down to the Caspian Sea are the Tshetshen, a 
tribe of bad repute. Betwixt the eastern and western groups 
thus enumerated right up to Mount Kasbek, dwell the interesting 
tribe of the Ossete, partly Mahometan and partly Christian and 
even pagan, hut wlio also, as will be sliown from their language, are 
Arian, while all their neighbours, for want of a better classification, 
must be lumped together* in a group called the Caucasian, 
Each one of the tribes mentioned has mirnberless sub-divisions 
without any bond of union, wliicli differ in customs and often in 
language. • 

And from this point of view I will now consider j^he position 
of the province of the Caucasus. It is' of the essence of good 
government that the Ruler should bo accessible to, and able to 
understand, the people, and this necessity is impressed deeply 
on the oflScials of British India, and fortunately in most of the 
provinces there are leading languages ; but in British fiurma^ 
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the Central Provinces, and Assam there is a multiplicity of small 
and unimportant languages. The position of the conscientious 
official in tlie Caucasus is a difficult one. ^Russian is necessarily 
the official language, and is the mother-tongue of one-fiftli of 
the residents. The Armenian, Georgian, and Trans-Caucasian 
Turki stand next in importance, but belonging to totally distinct 
families or groups of languages fiom each other and Russian, 
require a distinct and separate study. Russian belongs to the 
Slavonic branch of the Arian family ; Armenian, like Persian, 
belongs to the Iranian branch of tlie same familly. Turki 
is a member of the Altaic family of Agglutinative Languages, 
and the form spoken here is not impregnated with Persian and 
Arabic words like the Osmanli. Georgian is one of the Caucasian 
languages with no relation to any of the foregoing. Moreover, 
each of the foregoing languages has a different form of writing 
exclusively used. There appears to be an entire blending together 
of the speakers of these different languages, and it is difficult 
to say which would be the one language which was understood 
by all. It is scarcely necessary to say that the four great lan- 
guages of Europe are at a discount. 

I give a practical instance : when at Baku last October (1883), 
I hired a carriage to drive six or seven miles to the petroleum 
fields. My coachman was a good, intelligent fellow, but he spoke 
nothing but Turki; my landlord, an Italian, explained to him 
carefully what he was to do with us, and we did very well, until 
we arrived in the middle of the machinery. I was utuible to 
formulate any questions, and be had not the innate skill of a 
practised guide to explairj by gesture what was going on around : 
the men employed in the operations were, like himself, Turks. 
I was in despair when I beheld a well-dressed Armenian gentleman 
approaching me : raising my hat I addressed him consecutively 
in French, German, and Italian, and on each occasion lie shook 
his head to show his inability to comprehend me. He then 
addressed me in Armenian, Russian, and Turki, and I shook my 
head hopelessly, though I quite knew which languages he was 
using, as they were always sounding around me, and I had 
learnt to distinguish their sounds. It would have been an 
absurdity on my part to address him in English, nor did he 
vex my soiri by addressing me in Georgian. We stood blandly 
smiling at ^each other, when, under a sudden inspiration, he cried 
out : 1 suppose you do not speak Persian — “ Not speak Persian 

I replied, why, it is a language with which I am quite familiar. 
We fraternized at once. He explained everything, as he was 
himself a proprietor of a great many wells ; he took us into his 
office and gave us refreshments, and we parted as warm friends. 
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Some further allusion to these languages is necessary. Armenian 
is an ancient literary language, and the form in which their 
ancient translation of th^ Bible was made, has become archaic, and 
has been replaced by a modem form : this modern form has two 
distinct yarieties, as the language spoken by the Western Armenians 
in Turkey in Asia Minor is so essentially different from the Eastern 
Armenian, spoken in Persia and Russia, that separate translations of 
the Bible have been published. The Georgian, language has again 
split up into Iineritian, Mingrelian, L'»zian, and Swanetian, as well 
as Georgian Proper. In this language also exists the archaic 
and obsolete form, retained for ecclesiastical use. The limits, 
however, of the Georgian field being more contracted, the 
differences are less important. But by the term Turki is known 
a cluster of very distinct languages spoken over very distant 
areas by a scattered, and often nomadic population, differing from 
the Osinanli Turk in culture, and every thing but religion and 
race. There is the western or highly relined Osmanli Turki : 
the Trans-Caucasian or Azerbijxni spoken by thousands in the 
province of the Caucasus : the Trans-Caspian Turki, called 
also Jagliatai, spoken by the Tekke Turcomans and kindred 
Nomads of Merwand Akal : the Uzbeg Turki spoken in Trans- 
Oxiana : the Turki of Eastern Turkistan, or Chinese Tartary, 
of which wo have a grammar by the lamented Shaw, Political 
Agent at Kashgar : turning back to tlio west again, across 
the steppes, we find tribes speaking the Kirghez variety, the Turki 
of Astrakhan, the Tiuki of Kazan and the Tschuvas. Far to the 
north is the Yakut. As the Russian frontier has extended east- 
ward from the river Volga and the Caspian Sea towards Afghanis- 
tan, new linguistic phenomena have presented themselves, and 
have to be taken count of, if any decent form of administration 
is to be maintained. 

Admitting that the majority of the Persians and Kurds, found 
in the province, are subjects of the Shah of Persia, still their 
number, either domiciled or temporary residents in the province, 
adds to the complication of the problem. In the district of 
Bakd and in one district souAh of the River Kiir, known as 
Lenkoran, tho language is a dialect of Persian, and other dialects 
of this beautiful and simple language are gradually coming 
into our knowledge. The Kurds are a manly and independent race, 
and colpnies are found on the frontier of Trans-Caspia, where 
they were placed to hold their own against the Turcoman : 
thieves, they are set to catch thieves. Their language is of the 
Aryan family, akin to Persian, and they come of an ancient 
race, Tieing desoendants of those Carduchi who gave such trouble 
to Xenophon and Ms Ten Thousand in ihhiv famous retreat. 

12 
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Blit the confusion of races, languages, and religions in the plains 
is as nothing compared with the state of affairs within the ranges 
of Mount Caucasus. In the plains we -liave been dealing with 
tens of thousands, connected, except in the case of the Georgians, 
with large communities beyond the Russian frontier, and with 
men and women who, if in a low state of culture, were still far 
f:oiv, savages, or ignorant of the existence of other races but 

o K ’ves, Bjt in the mountains of tho Caucasus we find the same 
pheiK hicnon which is exhibited in the mountains of Central India, 
the slopes of the Himalaya, and the mountains of Abyssinia. 
As in the course of centuries the great conquering races of 
mankind puslicd forward in their irresistible progress, slaying 
and destroying, the remnants of the weaker races, who had 
preceded them in occupation, fled right and left to the inacces- 
sible mountains, or the ujidarious valleys, and were able thus 
to prolong a low and savage existence, keeping their old religious 
customs and language, dwindling in some cases to a few villages, in 
other cases occupying a certain number of upland and safeguarded 
valleys, shunning intercourse with their neighbours even on 
the other side of tho snow^-capped watershed which separated 
them. It is mentioned that some of the languages of the Caucasus 
are restricted to a few hundreds, the residents of a few villages. 
Pliny mentions how in the marketplace of Colchis, tho modern 
Kutiis, capital of Imeritia, some scores of languages were spoken, 
as some adventurous member of a highland clan would creep 
down to sell his surplus produce. Great interest has always been 
felt in this so-called Caucasian group, though it had long ago 
transpired that the remnants of very different tribes, with very 
different languages, had i)een huddled together in the same 
coigne of refuge, like hiuited game of all descriptions flying 
before an army of hunters. As far back as 18^3, Klaproth, 
in his Asia Polyglotte had collected the scattered information 
of that period, at a time when the Russian dominion was not 
established in the mountains, and all explanation for scientific pur- 
poses was impossible. Even then, however, he protests against the 
absurdity of the term Caucasian applied to theArian nations 
of Europe and Asia, as if their origin had any connection with the 
Caucasus, In 184 j 4, Sjogren published the results of his personal 
researches ' among the Ossete, an Arian tribe, and other writers 
followed him in the description of this interesting language, and the 
analogies which it offers to other Arian languages. Its place was 
finally fixed in the Iranian branch of the great Arian family. 

Baron Uslar, in 1856, waS entrusted by the Russian Government 
with the task of preparing an ethnographic description of the 
tribes of the Caucasus, arid lus attention was directed to their 
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languages. He drew up in the Russian language notices of 
the Awar, the Tshetshen, the Kasikumuk, the Akiisha, the Kurin, 
the Tabasscran, and Artshi, which last language was spoken in 
one village only, something quite p».culiar and isolated, and 
3^et closely related to some of its neighbours. All theso were 
in the eastern field of the Caucasus, la the western field, Baron 
Uslar describes the Abkhaz on the littoral of the Black Sea, 
Schiefner, Rosen, Bergd, either followed or preceded him in his 
investigation in diflFerent parts of his field, and Schiefner translated 
the whole of his reiiorts into German, and published them in the 
memoirs of the St. Petersburg Academy. L’ Huilierand Loewe pub- 
lislied Qriimmars and Dictionaries of the Tsherkess or, as it is better 
known, the Circassian language : such were the materials of an 
original character available. 

1 met Schiefner in 1878 at the Oriental Congress at Florence, 
and entered into conversation with this great scholar on the 
subject of the language of the Caucasus, having been greatly 
interested wdth what Bergo had told me on the subject three 
years before at the Congress at St. Petersburg. I asked him 
to prepare for me an account of these languages, which he did 
in the German language. I had it translated into English, and 
published in the Report of the Philological Society, but before 
it appeared, the great scholar had passed away. In this sketch 
he first narrates the progress of our knowledge and the name 
of the scholars who had written on the subject, and then 
describes some of the peculiarities of the languages. The great 
frequency of gutturals and sibilants in all the Caucasian languages 
is remarkable ; they amount to as many as fifteen. There are 
also mixed sounds compounded with the letter L, which approxi- 
mate to the clicks generally supposed to l)e peculiar to Africa. 
The term “Gender” is well known to all students of Ariau 
and Semitic languages, but the majority of languages have no 
“ Gender.” The Caucasian languages, like the South African, 
divide their words into certain classes, depending upon the 
fact whether they signify beings wdth or without reason, and 
among the former, wliellicr they are male or female, ‘or with 
undeveloped or unrecognized ^ex. Cases are numerous, thojjgh the 
accusative is wanting, and number is mark'll by suffixes. In 
the majority <>f the languages, the vigesimal system e/ mi.nevals 
prevails. The verbs arc exuberant in tense ;tud mood-forms, 
expressing beginning, continued, coatemplat'-J, and* inquired 
action. Some of the teuse-foiajis, sucli as the Aorist, represent 
peculiarly refined and accurate modific^^tions of the root-meanings. 
In the Tsherkess and Abkhaz, both ou the shores of the Black 
Sea, we find the use of prefixes. ^ 
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Schiefner then proceeds to classify, these languages with re- 
ference to their morphological relations. 

Class i.— A. Awar, spoken in the heart gf Daghestan. 

B. Akiisha, East of above. 

C. . Kasikdtnuk^ in Central Daghest&n. 

D. Tabasserau, do do. 

E. Kurin, in South Daghestdu. 

F. Artshi, do. 

Q. Ude, outside of and to the South of Daghestin in 
two villages only. 

Class //.—A. Tsherkess, on the Black Sea. 

B. Abkhaz, do. do. 

Class 111, — A. Tush, on the Northern slope of the Cauca^sus. 

B. Tshetshen, do. do. 

Class IV, — Georgian. 

The number of purely Caucasian languages, in a linguistic 
sense, is restricted to the above-mentioned twelve, as the other 
language spoken within the region, the Ossete, is classed in the 
Iranian branch of the well-known Arian family. 

Thus there are eighteen languages in all spoken by the settlers, 
or the indigenous tribes, of tins Province, taking no count of the 
well-known European languages, such as German. Some of 
them are indeed magnificent and widespread vernaculars, support- 
ed by an ancient literature, and modern press: others are 
restricted to a narrow area, and uncultivated, though not likely 
to be extinguished in the struggle for life ; one, the 
Tsherkess, has actnallj'^ been driven out of the province by tlie 
expatriation of the tribe : others again arc miserable remnants 
of a former epoch, interesting survivals, but not likely to hold up 
against the pressure of modern civilisation, destined to give way 
altogether, or subside into such a patois as is spoken among them- 
selves by the Swiss mountaineers. No doubt in tho ranges of the 
Himal^a and Vindya, scores of similar languages could ho pointed 
out, specially in the province of Assam and tho Central Proviiices, 
and it is to be feared that no official of Government, Englisli or 
Native, is able to communicate with" members of sncli tribes, and 
no schools of the most primary kind exist in which instruction is 
given in su 9 h languages. We hear of tumults and petty rebellions 
in different obscure corners of India, which generally can be 
traced back to misunderstandings, because the District Officer 
could not communicate unreservedly with liis people. It is a 
scandal that there is not single Gond school in the Central 
Provinces. 

One feature of the Russian administration of Asiatic Provinces 
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remains to be noticed, an^ it is an important one. Education 
is not neglected, and the stream of boys and girls flowing to 
o^r from the schools at certain hours of the day, is a feature of 
the great South Kussirfn cities, and this must produce, accompani- 
ed as it is by cheap literature, a rapptocliement of fellow subjects 
intellectually and morally, in spite of the congenital difference 
of race and religion and ancestral, as contrasted with acquir- 
ed, language. The Russian seated on the extreme East of Europe 
is not sp far removed in ideas and culture from the Asiatic 
of the West of Asia as the insular Englishman is from the 
anguish and isolated Hindu, Hence arises a.greater intercourse 
between the conqueror and conquered, leading to intermarriages 
and commensality, things that are impossible in India. Hence 
also it arises that the Russians assimilate the Georgian and 
Armenian to themselves, trust them, and admit them to the 
highest office. Prince Melikoff, Governor of Daghestan, was an 
Armenian. Loris Melikoff, Commander-in-Chief of the Russian 
forces at Alexandropol, in the late Turkish war, was an Armenian. 
Ho was admitted to all social privileges and dignities : at a great 
dinner party at his own house, he remarked to an English traveller 
as follows : — 

‘‘ The company present will give you a good idea of the force of Kiissia 
in assimilating foreign elements. I am an Armenian, but I think no one 
could detect it by my speech ; my wife is a Georgian, and speaks the purest 
llussian ; at my left hand is the Cliief of the distiict, who is as Russian as 
if his ancestors had been in the country for 500 years, though he is of 
recent German origin ; next to him sits my Adjutant, Captain Allison, 
wliose grandfather was an Englishman ; he himself speaks no English ; and 
so on to the end there is not a man present of Russian origin, but it is a 
thoroughly Russian company. Then, as to the place which I occupy", — 
Vladikavkaz, as you know, means in the Russian lai^uago ^commanding tlie 
Caucasus’ — in other words, the key of the Caucasus. Now, the Russian 
Government puts this Ifey’' into my hands with the same confidence as if 
every drr;p of blood in my veins were Russian. Neither England in India, 
nor France in Algiers, tlreams of giving a principal command to a native ; 
while on Hie Caucasus the highest positions are held by natives. Atone 
of the most ciirical jierinds of our history the Conimander-in-Cbief was 
a Georgian, Prince Tsitsiani, who fully justifted the clioice of the Govern- 
ment, for he was one of the ablest men we have had at the head of affairs.” 

How different is the fetfling in British India and the accepted 
policy of the Governmcnit ! Extensive provinces are left with 
native Sovereigns, and tliis implies that they are deeined capaiile 
of exercising the highest offices of State over a people, who arc 
of precisely the same religion, race, and language "Sas are our 
subjects. Yet within the provinces of Biitish India, natives of 
India are, from a narrow jealousy, systematically excluded from 
high civil office, though notoriously fitted for it : as to giving 
them a liigh military command, the idea would not be entertained ; 
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and when with a niggard hand some doors are opened to higher 
office, offensive privileges are reserved to the superior caste of 
European British subjects, who are merely birds of passage, while 
the subjects of the other European natfons, and the American 
citizens, as well as the Eurasian, Armenian, and Pars! community, 
are left exposed to certain perils, which we must be thankful to 
believe are only imaginary. No nation that hopes to perpetuate 
its rule in a conquered country, can safely act thus ; if the English- 
man stands thus haughtily apart, the day of his expulsion is not 
far distant. The great Roman Empire flourished so long, because 
it extended its citizensliip to the whole world, and some of the 
greatest of the Emperors sprang from Iberian or Dahualian Colonies, 

I now come to the third branch of my subject, the effect 
upon British India of the occupation of the province of the 
Caucasus in force by Russia, and its silent advance across the 
Caspian Sea into Trans-Caspia. To do this I must more parti- 
cularly describe my late visit, aud the reflections which it 
suggested. 

Aly route was nearly the direeJt one, v\A Berlin and Warsaw 
to Odessa, and so timed as to hit off the steamer which goes so 
many times a week to Sebastopol. At Sebastopol I occupied 
the interval between the arrival and departure of successive 
steamers by visiting Oathcart Hill, Balaclava, Inkerman, and the 
Alma, and inspecting the oierations of General Conolly and 
Vice-Consul Harford in removing the monuments. I drove by 
the celebrated Baida Valley route to Yalta, where I went on 
board the steamer, visited Kaffa, Kertch, coasted the Caucasus 
mountains, touched at Sukhum Kale in Akhhasia, and reached 
Batflm, the terminus of the new railway from Tiflis, in time 
to catch the morning’'train, and reach Tiflis that night in a run 
of fifteen hours, I was peculiarly lucky, as the branch to 
Battim had only been opened in the autumn of 1883, and I 
was saved the annoyance of going to Poti, which would have 
entailed delay and the risk of fever. . 

From Tiflis a pleasant run of twenty-one hours took me to 
Bak6 on the Caspian, The Russian railways are admirable ; my 
fellow-travellers were most agreeable ‘j the climate at that season 
of the year was faultless ; my passport was never asked for ; 
the police gfive no trouble. Civility, and something more, kind- 
ness, are what the stranger uniformly finds in Russia. I re- 
turned along the coast of Asia Minor to Constantinople, thence 
to Varna, Bucarest, Buda-Pesth, Vienna, to England. 

Part of my object was, as J. have stated, to study on the spot the 
problem of the possible occupation of Herat by the Russians. I 
disclaim all Russophobism,^aud the least particle of antipathy to 
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Biissla. I look upon that great Power as a fellow-worker with 
Eugland in the civilization of Asia; still, when great interests are 
at stake, it is well to know what our friends and our neighbours are 
about, however kindly intended and unselfish they may be, or 
pretend to be. 

The problem of the invasion of India by some Power west- 
ward of the River Indus, has been before me ever since I was 
sent forty years ago by the late Lord Ellenborough, Governor- 
General of India, to the north-west frontier of India in the 
Political Department, The first Afghan war was just over, 
and I met all the men who had taken part in that war, and 
lived in intimacy with Havelock and Broadfoot ; then suddenly 
the Sikh war burst upon us, and I was with Hardinge and 
Gough when Lahdr was taken in and in the Punjab fight- 

ing to keep possession of my own district, when our frontier 
was in 1 849 pushed on beyond the River Indus to the foot of 
the Afghan mountains. In those days we thought little of 
Russia, though Count Soltikoff was moving about in our midst, 
for many hundred leagues spread betwixt our advanced frontier 
and that of the Russians. 

But after the Crimean War, Russia, — just as France is doing 
now — began a series of petty campaigns eastwards as if to com- 
pensate herself from her weaker Asiatic neighbours for the 
serious defeats which she had experienced at the hands of her 
European rivals. She first disposed of Schamyl, and made 
herself entirely mistress of the Caucasus range, thus rendering 
Cis- and Trans-Caucasia for the first time a compact province 
extending from the Black to the Caspian Seas, and a basis for 
invasion both of Persia and Turkey in Asia. But we shall see 
further on, that the Caucasus province was intended to be 
the basis for something more than this : at least it has proved 
to be so. 

In 1864 Russia extended her frontier into the basin of the Sir 
Darya or Jaxartes, and occupied Tashkend. Tliis led on to the 
entire subjugation of the Khanate of Kokand, and the efFec-^ 
tual intimidation of the Khapates of di^hiva and Bokhara. This 
brought the Russian frontier into immediate proximity with 
that of Afghanistan, which has always been considered 
as part of the Indian polity or influence. Very littld sympathy 
was felt for such petty States as Khiva, Bokhar a, and Kokand, 
and Russia did good service in taming or extinguishing them. 
Yet India could not look on unmoved, and when Kaufinann 
in 1878 collected an army at TashkeTid to make a demonstra-. 
tion agaiu&t British India at the very moment of the Berlin 
Congress, it was felt tba^ the mask was ^dropped. If in a game 
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of chess the player lays his finger on a piece, even if he does 
not move it, his policy is disclosed to his adversary. Thus Kauf- 
man n’s menace, though only a menace^, showed clearly that 
British India was the quarter in which Russia intended here- 
after to operate if brought into collision with England. The 
distance of T . slikend from Russia Proper, and the fact that it was 
all but impossible to connect them by a railway, was one factor in 
the problem which had to be considered. The lofty barrier of 
the Hindu Kush was another ; it had, however, in past time, been 
surmounted ■ by many an invader of India, and, as a fact, a 
portion of Afghan territory lay beyond it. 

Suddenly, however, the basis of operations was shifted from 
the Sir Darya to the Caspian Sea, and the eyes of those who 
watched the game saw clearly that Russia had an easier way 
to operate upon India than by the River Oxus and the Hindu 
Ktish, and each year lias made this fact clearer, and this is the 
oljjcct of my present communication. The matter is not new 
to the inner circle of experts, and to those who have studied 
the subject, but it is not so well known to the general public 
as it should be. The last link of the chain was forged when, 
at the end of 1882, the railway was opened from Tiflis to 
Bakfi, Let me first draw attention to the geographical features 
of the line, and then treat the subject in detail. 

No one is unaware that the resources of Russia on the north 
coast of the Black Sea are unlimited in magnitude. That is 
the first section of the subject. The next section is the Cau- 
casus province, the existence of which is generally known, 
but the poientialities and the capabilities of tlie Russian power 
in that province are not so well known. The third section 
is the Caspian Sea ; I have already noticed above wbat a large 
fleet of steamers is collected on these waters. The fourth section 
is the Trans-Caspian province of Russia traversed by a rail- 
way as far as Kizil Arvat, and by a good road as far as the 
“frontier at this moraent,'' Baba Durmaz. It is proposed to 

construct a railway as far as Geok T($pd. In a few months, 

or even while I write, that frontier line may be pushed forward. 
The fifth section is the lino of country from the Russian frontier 
through Saraskh to the Hari Rdd River, where unquestion- 

ably Afghan territory, and, as above stated, the influence of British 
India, commences. The sixth section is the country betwixt 
the Hari Rfid and Herat, the district of Badgfaeis. This region 
has only been revealed to us last year. Bejpond Herat we are 
at home, and the interior 6f our home is kno^J^a to all of us. 

During the Crimean War the weakness of Russia was 

exposed by her inability* to bring her resources of men and 
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material to the front, from the absence of military roads and 
railroads. As regards tho Black Sea she has cured that de- 
fect now. She still -has the incurable defect of the whole 
line of her coast, with the exception of the Crimea, being 
bound by a frozen sea for a certain time in the winter. At 
Odessa, last winter, the residents walked round tho big ships 
frozen in tlie harbour. Odessa, Nicolaef, and Sebastopol on the 
Black Sea, Taganrog and Rostof on the Sea of Azof, are linked by 
a net-work of railways to every part of tho Empire, 

At Kertch, which is the door of tho Sea of Azof, under tho 
direction of Todleben, a most formidable fortification has been 
constructed, under the guns of wliich every vessel entering 
the Sea of Azof must pass. In the Black Sea are the ex- 
cellent steamers, large and commodious, of the Russian Naviga- 
tion Company, all built at Newcastle and on the Clyde, but 
the docks of Sebastopol have once more resumed their activity. 
At Odessa, Sebastopol, and Batiim the steamers on arrival lie 
flush up to the pier, an obvious convenience in embarking and 
disembarking troops. 

The transit from Odessa to Batiim occupies four days, and 
from Sebastopol three days, calling at all the ports ; but a 
direct transit across the Black Sea would occupy only half 
the time, Of course the navigation of tho Black Sea pre- 
supposes the absence of a superior hostile fleet ; in that case 
not only would it be impossible for the transports to cross, but the 
last five miles of railroad from Tiflis to Batiim rim along a low 
shore, and could be rendered impassable by a guni)oat. It is in 
time of peace only that the Caucasus province can be reinforced 
from the side of the Black Sea. It is proposed to construct 
a branch railway from the Rostof- Vladikafkas line to Novo 
Russik, on the Black Sea, which ivould enable reinforcements 
to be sent from the interior of Russia to the military posts 
on the Black Sea at a time when the Sea of Azof is obstruct- 
ed by ice. 

Let us now consider the second section, the province of the 
Caucasus. It embraces the^ whole of the Caucasus itiountairi 
range from sea to sea, a sTtrip of level country to the north 
of that range, and the region of Trans-Caucasia, south of that 
range, the frontier of which marches with the frontiers of 
Turkey and Persia, 

The strength of the army of the Caucasus province, without 
tho reserve, may be taken as from 60,000 to 70,000 effective 
men. The reserve would raise it to 120,000, and the bands 
of irregular Georgian cavalry and infantry, which are called 

• 13 
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out in war-time, to 30,000 more. Every military cantonment 
^ comprises a military colony, to which every soldier, after com- 
pleting his term of service (five years), can retire. These settle- 
ments are extending annually, and materially strengthen the 
Russian hold on the country. To the above available force 
must be added the Cossacks, who can turn out 50,000 horse- 
men, most useful cavalry for Asiatic compaigning. This in- 
formation is supplied by a competent authority only last year. 
There is no fear of invasion S|M»ntaneously from the side of 
Turkey or Persia, as both those eifete and moribund powers 
are anxious to be let alone, and can only be induced to strike 
when it comes to bo a struggle for dear life. lu the last 
war Turkey invaded the Caucasus province with a view to create a 
diversion in what seemed to be a death-struggle. 

In addition to this effective force in the province, reinforcements 
to any extent can be sent to Vladikafkas, north of the Caucasus 
range, which is in railway connection with every part of the 
Empire. Except in winter, a mountain road over a pass of 
8,000 feet is open to troops by the Dariel Pass, through an 
entirely pacified district ; and, in a few years, one of two schemes 
will surely be carried out, either a railroad tlirough the Dariel 
Pass, which would be a small affair compared to that of 
Mont Ceiiis or Mont Gothard, or a railw^ay of greater length 
and easier construction skirthig the northern flank of the range 
eastward to the Caspian, at Petrofsk, thus supplying a new feeder 
of tr^'ops for the Traus-Caspian province, and thou running on 
th r '-,i n o Caspian through Derbend to Baku, the eastw\ard 

terminu-i - J ide Tiflis railroad to the Caspian. In either case 
unlimited reinforcements coUld be speedily sent to the Trans- 
Caucasus army, under all circumstances and at all seasons. 
Except in winter, reinforcements could also be sent from Astrakhan 
by sea to Baku or M ichaelovsk, but the mouth of the Volga is 
frozen for many months. 

In the Times"' appeared the following notice from St. Peters- 
burg, dated December 26, 1883 : — “ Ao Imperial Decree orders the 
reorganization of the local troops of the Caucasus and the 
formation of six battalions of reserve."" It reads very much 
as being an order analogous to the annual relief in British India, 
but such «an order might mean the detachment of a corps 
d"arm^e of 20,000 picked men by railroad from Tiflis to Bakfi 
in twenty-one hours. There is no English Consular Agent at 
Tiflis or Bakii, and this military movement might attract no atten- 
tion ; there are vast open spsaces eastward of Tiflis, and it might be 
presumed that this corps d armde had been detached for autumn 
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manoeuvres and ball practice^ What would become of that 
corps d'armde on its arrival at Bakii we shall see in the third 
section. • 

I'he third section is the Caspian Sea, but it includes the great 
and rising city of Baku, the eastward terminus of the Trans- 
Caucasus Railway. Baku is a name of which we shall hear 
inore in the next quarter of a century. Neaily exactly opposite 
fo it, on the other side of the Caspian Sea, but within twenty- 
four hours’ steaming distance, is Michaelovsk, the terminus of 
the Tians-Caspiau Railway, which now proudly takes its place 
in the railway books of the Russian Empire, though I have never 
met any one who had travelled by it, nor did the railway inspector, 
who accompanied me to Baku, venture across to look at it ; there 
is no question but that it exists, but for strictly military and 
aggressive purposes. 

It was an impressive sight that met me, when early in the morning 
I hurried down to the dock, and stepped from tlie pier on to 
a steamer just about to start for Astrakhan. Before me lay 
the great mysterious Russian salt lake, the greatest internal sea, 
and the one on which no Hag but the Russian can fly. Beyond, 
in the unseen distance, was the mysterious Trans-Caspian territory, 
and the new road to India. I had been one of the first, forty-two 
years ago, to cross the Isthmus of Suez on the then new route 
to India, and I wished that I was younger, and could cross to 
Michaelovsk, and work my way to Saraskh. While I was on 
hoard, a steamer came into sight hailing from Resht, Asterabad, 
and Michaelovsk. I was delighted to hear around me the 
well-known Persian language once more spoken, and I thought 
of the anecdote of the Emperor Tiajan, who saw the ships 
from India coming into harbour at tiie mout\i of the Euphrates, 
and wished that he was young euough to go to that unkuown 
country. Two Frenchmen landed from that steamer, who had 
accomplished a marvellous journey from Pekin, through Siberia 
and Trans-Caspian Turkestan, They had ridden from Khiva 
to Merv, and from Merv to Meshed, without let or hiudrance 
from the Turkomans, who a few years ago would have killed 
them or sold them into ll:)ondage. So mighty has been the 
change worked by the storming of Geok Tepd by Skobeleff. 

I asked the travellers how they managed to work their way from 
Khiva to Merv, and Merv to Meshed, They attributed it entirely 
to their skill in managing natives, in which Rflssiaus and 
English were so deficient, according to them. I then asked them 
what language they made use of, iiud found that they knew 
nothing but French, and had not even a personal servant nor 
an interpreter; they bad been shot.through by the Governor 
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of Khiva like pellets through a pop-gun. At any rate there 
can be no doubt that, at any given moment, without a note of 
preparation^ a corps d*arm4e, brought in one day from Tiflis 
to Bakd, could, the next day, be shipped across to Michaelovsk. 

The fourth section, or the Trans-Caspian province of Russia, 
is partly traversed by a railway, 144 miles in length ; the 
time occupied being twelve hours. The country is perfectly 
level, and unlnfested by hostile tribes ; but a desert, and devoid 
of human habitation. This work is entirely due to the energy 
and ability of General AnnenkoflE, the Controller of Russian 
Military Transport under General Skobeleff, who suggested 
and carried out the design of a railway from the Caspian to 
the Tekke oasis at Kizil Arvat. There happened to be 100 
miles of rails lying unused at Bender, on the Danube, purchased 
for use during the Turkish War. This mateiial was shipped 
to Poti, carried by rail to Tiflis, dragged on carts and camels 
to Bakd, shipped to Michaelovsk, and, in spite of the Jukewarmuesa 
of the Russian Government, and the ridicule of those who were 
ignorant or jealous, or both, laid down and materially assisted 
Skobeleff in his campaign. This was the first sod turned of 
a line destined before long to extend to Herfit, and link itself 
to the railway system of British India. Whatever may be the 
results, the Emperor and his Ministers at Si. Petersburg arc 
by no means responsible for the wonderful and unexpected 
supply of steamers and railway that connect Baku with Kizil 
Arvat. The railway ends there, and It is an error to suppose 
that either railway or tramway extends further. Baba Dunnaz, 
47 miles south-east of Askabad, and a deserted village, is the 
frontier of Russia on^ the 1st January 1884. Ilowever, among 
the railway projects actually under the consideration of the 
Governor of the Caucasus, is the extension of the line from Kizil 

Arvat to Geok Tdp^. . i j 

The fifth section extends along a debateable land claimed 
by the King of Persia, but, until the taking of Geok T^pd (wliich 
Is called also Yenge Sheher), overrun by Turkoman hordes, 
whom it was beyond the power of the Persian Government 
to co)itrol. A great change has come over both the Akhal 
Tekke and the Meiv Tekke, and the King of Persia is indirectly 
indebted to«the victory of Russia for the opportunity of reasserting 
his authority. By a treaty with Persia, dated 1880, the Russians 
have for the time accepted a boundary, and there is no reason 
to suppose that the Turkomans, who are so cowed, will give them 
any excuse for moving on, but, if they did, the Hus->ians would 
unquestionably icfuse to acknowledge the sovereignty of Persia 
over this section, though they scarcely could ignore the autho- 
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rity permanently established at Saraskh, Still the General 
commanding did not hesitate to send forward a competent 
surveyor, Lessar, to take the levels for a railroad to Saraskh, 
which is actually on the Hari Rud, or Herat River, though known 
there as the Tejend, or Saraskh Daria. General MacGregor, from 
India, had reached this town coniing from the East, so here the 
advanced line of the Russians touched the advanced line of 
the English ; and a little to the west of this town the regular 
established road from Meshed to Morv, which is only 90 miles 
distant, is crossed. Saraskh is occupied by a battalion of Persian 
infantry, and is a large fortress, but the astute surveyor remarks 
that it is quite possible to carry the line at such a distance 
north of the fortress as practically to be independent of it. 

In the newspapers of January 24jth, 188-1?, a Russian paper, the 
Caspif is quoted as the authority for the news that at the close 
of last year the Merv Tekke had made a raid into Persia, even 
as far as Meshed. This may be true or false, but it will have 
the same result of inducing the Russians to push on their railway 
as far as their frontier Baba Durmaz, or even as far as Saraskh, 
thus completely protectirig the Persian frontier from future 
raids. 

The sixth section, as stated above, is, according to the opinion 
of the highest English authority, within the recognized territory 
of Afghanistan, as distinguished from Khorasan, which belongs 
to Persia, and the free country of the Turkoman tribes. And 
3 ’'et the Russian General had the boldness to send his surveyor 
across the Hari Rud River into this province, and survey a line 
for the railway up to the walls of Herat, showing professionally 
that there is no impediment whatever of g, plij^sical character 
and no elevation to be traversed of more than 900 feet, and no 
opposition from the tribes occupying the country. 

Summing up the whole distance from Michaelovsk, the basis 
on the Caspian, to Herat, “ the Gate of India,"' we have the 
following ascertained distances : — 


Eng^lish Miles* 


Michaelovsk to Kizil Arvat . 

... 147 

Kizil Arvat to Aakabad,,* 

... 135 

Askabad to Saraskh 

... 185 

Saraskh to Herat 

... 202 


669 


(railroad)r 

(load, railroad proposed), 
(surveyed). 


Of tliia distance nearly one-half lies within Russian territory, 
the remainder may be deemed de facto debateable land, until 
the neighbourhood is reached of Her^t,* but de jure Afghanistan 
is bounded by the Hari Rud. 
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There is little reason for doubt that the corps d’arm^, which 
1 left at Micliaelovsk, coaid occupy Her^t long before any force 
from British India could reach it ; Her&t is distant 599 miles 
from Sibi, the terminus of the Indian railway system, and 622 
miles from Kizil Arvat, the terminus of the Russian system, but 
the two roads are not equally open to an invading army ; the 
Indian army would have to fight its way. 

But the dazzling bait is held out of a railway to India with 
only two short breaks of the land route, viz,^ two days on the 
Black Sea, and one. on the Caspian ; the whole distance is to be 
traversed in nine days by linking on the railways of India 
extended westward to Herat. It has even been suggested that 
our annual military reliefs might be sent by this expeditious 
route, or, in other words, that we should place our heads in the 
mouth of the lion. 

Let me not be mistaken ; the occupation of Her^t is not 
synonymous with the occupation of British India; nor has 
Herat been occupied yet, nor, except as a diversion in time of 
a European war, does its occupation come into the sphere of 
practical politics, and many a banner will be rent, and many 
a warrior will lick the dust, before a Russian ci'osses the River 
Indus. Still the mere occupation of Herat by a Power from 
the west would be an incalculable misfortune, for the repoit 
would circulate in an exaggerated form in every bazaar through- 
out British India, and that feeling of quiet, the Pax Romana, 
which has so long existed, will have passed away for ever. ' Nor 
would the contermiuous existence of a great European Power, 
even if peaceably iuclined, be other than a misfortune. At 
present India is isolated, shut in by the sea and mountain ranges, 
with no desire to penetrate, or have any relations, beyond. Th (3 
necessity of keeping up a great frontier army would be a burden 
beyond the resources of the State Revenue in a country where 
military conscription is impossible. One thing, however may bo 
said on the other siile, that the burden of military service at such a 
distance from his home would become intolerable to the Russian 
conscript soldier also, and to a country with such a critical state 
of internal politics, and such a bankrupt exchequer, so vast an 
extent of frontier*would be a great element of danger. 

A great fiuthority in 1875 impressed upon us that there was 
one pointy which was the pivot of the whole Eastern question, 
and which must never be lost sight of, viz.: '‘We cannot afford 
to expose Her^-t to the risk of being taken by a Russian coup 
de main** And yet this is? the precise point at which in 1884- 
we have arrived ; over and over again we were assured by 
geographers and politicians that a range of mountains lay between 
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HerSt and Saraskh. General McGregor told us in 1875 from his 
careful enquiries that such was not the case, and in 1882 we have 
the fact confirmed by the personal inspection of the Russian surveyor, 
Lessar^ In the same year the railroad is opened from Tiflis to 
Baku, reducing a long tedious march of many days to a few hours. 

It has been asserted that successful war is absolutely necessary 
to keep the patriotic steam of the Russian at high pressure^ 
and that without it the Imperial machine would stop, as the 
military influence is paramount, and soldiers desire honours, 
wealth, advancement ; but against this assertion must be stated 
the positive fact that the advance of the Russians into the 
territory beyond the Caspian has been an unmixed blessing to 
humanity. Greater scoundrels than the Turkoman and Uzbeg 
can scarcely he imagined. The evidence of this can he 
collected from English and Persian witnesses. The most abomin- 
able systenfi of slavery, and armed raids for plunder and murder 
have been put a stop to over extensive regions. Fertile districts 
long laid waste will now be occupied again by peaceful inhabitants. 
The ferocious habits of the Persian and Tuikomaii frontagers 
will be abandoned. To the conquest of Bokhara and the taking 
of Geok Tepc, the change must be attributed. 

The English, as well as the Russians, are governed in the 
east by an uncontrollable tendency to advance, in spite of the 
most unaffected and positive orders of the Governments of the 
Queen and the Emperor not to move forward, and in spite of 
their attempts to suppress the causes leading to the forward 
movement. Those who have been acquainted with British 'India 
for the last forty years know such to be the fact. The Imperial 
Government has found itself disobeyed in the same way by over- 
zealous servants. The conquerors of Sind and the Punjab can 
hardly throw dirt against the conqueror of the Khanates and 
Trans-Caspia. England and Russia, driven by some kind of 
mysterious necessity, have been yearly approaching nearer and 
nearer to e^icli other, and now that the time of their actually meet- 
ing is very near indeed, the question arises whether it should not 
lake place on the peaceful ground of commerce and international 
intercourse, which would be advantageous to both parties. At 
any rate, by no conceivable policy can it much longer be avoided. 
It may be regarded, as one of the coming events, wjiich throw 
a shadow on the next quarter of a century. If remonstrances 
were made at St, Peterslmrg against a further advance^, it would 
be met by an assurance that no advance was intended ; £tnd yet 
it would be made ; if threats were ^made, the advance would 
only be accelerated. 

It is proposed to construct two new railways from Tiflis : one 
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to Kars io the newly annexed Tarhish province, to be eventually 
extended to Erzrdm ; another is, or has been, talked about to 
Julfa, on the Araxes, the Persian frontier to be eventually 
extended to Tebriz and Teheran. I went over the maps, and 
the elevated plans of the province of the Caucasus and the 
adjoining territories, at the Topographical Office at Tiflis, under 
the guidance of the most obliging head of the department. 
There was no pretence of secrecy, or occasion for it, and the Turk 
and Persian must feel at any moment that the Russian is 
walking on their graves. All is ready for the advance, and 
the specious pretence of the extension of legitimate commerce 
is not wanting to palliate or justify a forward policy. 

But this argument applies still more as regards the advance 
of railway communication towards India. The time has come 
when commerce must return to its old route through mid-Asia. 
This great central route was traversed by the great Arian nations 
on their migration westward.s, and by all the great conquerors 
from the time of Alexander the Great. Is it of any use our 
attemping to oppose it? Lord Palmerston did very little good in 
opposing the Suez Canal. We should rise above our position 
as mere Englishmen, and look to the general interests of mankind. 
We are always impressing this lesson on Portugal, that she should 
not be like a dog in the manger as regards her so-called colonies 
in East and West Africa, and try to keep other nations from 
the Congo. We must practise our own precepts, and accept 
the inevitable of the direct railways through Central Asia to 
India. The danger to our Indian Empire may be a question 
of doubt, but about our duty to assist the pacification of these 
lawless districts, and promote a railway which could convey 
passengers from India to London in nine days, there can be no 
doubt. It would be of no use opposing such a scheme, nor would 
it be worthy of us. 

And, in tho meantime, let some of our younger officers go 
out to the Caspian, and do what I did not do, cross over, and 
make themselves familiar with these regions, no longer sealed 
up. All the advantages of new and unexpected combinations 
of circumstances are not always on one side. History warns 
us of the danger of attempting to grasp at universal dominion 
on the part of any one State. We should be playing into the 
bands of our rival if, from a selfish fear of injury to our limited 
interests ftx British India, we opposed what is clearly to the 
advantage of Asia and the world generally, tho bringing back of 
peace, civilization, and commerce into the region east of the 
Caspian and south of the River Oxus, The work will be done, 
whether we like it or not. 
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It is obvious that Merv lies off the road from the Caspian 
to Her^t, and that the submission of the Turcoman tribes of 
Merv was a sure and .certain consequence of the defeat of their 
brethren the Akal Tekke at Geok Tepd. That fact has now been 
announced, and the strategic frontier of the Russian Empire as 
regards the river Oxus has been rounded off. The problem 
of the consequences of the advance of the Russian frontier from 
the Caspian toward Afghanistan has to be fairly faced, and involves 
interests of momentous importance. 

Robert Gust, 

London, March 1884<. 
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Art. VII. —the RIVER CONGO. 

W ITHIN the last few months a combination of circumstances 
has operated to draw the attention of the civilised 
world to the great water-way of Western Africa. 

The fact that General Gordon has lately given it as his deli- 
berate opinion, that it is from the head-waters of the Congo alone 
that there is any hope of dealing effectually with the African 
slave-trade, would in itself have sufficed to invest that river with 
a special interest in the eyes of the philanthropist. The success 
of the International Association, under the leadership of the 
indomitable Stanley, resulting, as it has, not only in throwing a flood 
of new light on the capabilities of the country traversed by it, 
hut in removing the difficulties which the hostility of the tribes 
on its banks placed in the way of trade, has opened the eyes of 
the commercial world to a vast and practically virgin field of 
enterprise. 

The publication of the draft Treaty by which England, in viitue 
of a prerogative of questionable validity, has recognised the 
sovereign right of Portugal over the territories bordering on the 
lower section of the river, lias given a fresh impetus and a further 
extension to international jealousies, the first symptoms of which 
manifested themselves in the rivalry between Stanley and 
DeBrazza, and which the prospect of so magnificent a prize was 
certain to arouse. 

Last, not least, the vivid portraiture of a splendid, and hitherto 
comparatively unknown, region, with which Mr. Johnston's hook 
has presented them, has stirred the imagination and awakened the 
sympathies of the general public. 

Nor is the subject undeserving of the attention that is being 
bestowed upon it. No rush to the basin of the Congo is, of courso, 
to he expected, for the wealth to which, in all human probability, 
it is the road, is not such as can be gathered by untutored hands, 
or without the patient application oL capital. Nor is any sudden 
development of speculative enterprise to he anticipated ; for the 
field is one in which the first operations must necessarily be 
cautious and tentative. 

Though tjie International Association has already spent some 
half-million sterling in its work, its progress has hitherto been 
mainly confined to prospecting and making smooth the way for 
future commercial operations; 

“ At present,” said Mr. Johnston a short time ago, “ the whole 
commerce of the Upper Congo is represented by £20,000 of British 
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goods — handkerchiefs, calicoes, beads, cloth, &c, — which are spent 
by the Association in subsidising chiefs, maintaining ferries and 
victualling their stations on the great river. ♦ ♦ * * What the 
International Association lias done is, to establish a free water-way 
for thousands of miles into the heart of Africa. When I paddled 
up the Congo unarmed in a small canoe, accompanied by only 
three natives, I passed without tax or toll from one end to the 
other of my route along the noble river. Before Stanley took the 
work in hand, every chief levied black-mail upon all passers by, 
and the river was practically barred. Now, all that is changed. 
Stations have been established at intervals along the Avhole course 
of the river. Swift steamers ply from station to station, and 
Stanley exercises a vigilant and constant supervision over the 
whole navigation of the extended water-way. But although all 
are free to travel without fee or tax, no one is permitted to ascend 
a mile of the Congo without binding himself to do no trade what- 
ever. Even missionaries who have planted their mission-stations 
on the Congo are not permitted to indulge in trade. It is true 
that the Association does not, in so many words, declare that it 
forbids all tiado. Any trader is allowed to vsettlo on the Congo 
if lie complies with its conditions ; but these conditions are so 
strict as to render the estal dish moat of tiade stations absolutely 
impossible.^' 

Nevertheless the conditions of the case are such as plainly indi- 
cate the near advent of a great future for the Congo country, 
which, if it is not worked out by the Association, will certainly be 
worked out by others. Mr. Jolmstorfs belief that Afiica wjll 
yet be peopled with the swarming surplus of Europe, and Asia 
may not comn>and the absent of le.ss enthusiastic thinkers, for it is 
a well-established physiological hret, that no tropical country, 
however salubrious, can be peopled by Europeans except as mere 
temporary sojourners. On the other hand, the fact that the Congo 
and its tributaries offer npwaids of four thousand miles of unim- 
peded navigation from Stanley Pool into the very heart of Africa, 
combined with the comparative healthiness of the plimate, the 
incomparable fertility of the soil and Its suitability for the growth 
of every crop, from wheat, in the highlands, to cotton, indigo and 
sugar in the lower tracts, and the peaceable disposition of its 
inhabitants towards Europeans, clearly points to it, not only as the 
great artery from which the vivifying influence of civilisation is 
destined to be diffused over Equatorial Africa, but as •a field in 
which a magnificent return awaits the judicious investment of 
European capital and skill. • 

In considering the facilities aff“ord(‘d l)y the Congo as a 
water-way, it is essential to remernlicr that free navigation 
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into the interior commences at Stanley Pool, from which point 
It is practically uninterrupted for nearly a thousand miles of 
the main stream, to take no account tof its numerous large 
tributaries iorming a river system comparable only with that 
of the Amazon. Between Stanley Pool and the sea, the navi- 
gation is broken by a series of falls, the last of which, the 
Yelldld — is about two hundred miles from its mouth. The 
portion of the river below the Yellala Falls is, in short, a 
complete impasse, a point of no slight importance in estima- 
ting the significance of the much debated Treaty already referred 
to, which immediately affects only the riparian territories be- 
tween the embouchure of the river and the station of Nokki, 
some distance below the falls. 

On the other hand, the Kivilu river, which flows into the 
sea a considerable distance to the North of the Congo mouth, 
is navigable to within about a hundred miles of the Djue, 
a navigable tributary of the Congo, which it enters a little 
below the Pool. 

The question of the comparative merits of the Kivilu and 
the lower part of the Congo as a means of approaching the 
navigable portion of the latter river, depends, therefore, on 
the comparative facility of the land transit between the Kivilu 
and the Djue, and of that between Vivi, the last station below 
the falls, and Stanley Pool. 

Mr. Johnston contends that the superiority of the Kivilu 
route is so undoubted and so pronounced that, as far 'as any 
probability of its affecting the trade with the upper river is con- 
cerned, the Treaty may be safely disregarded. 

The objects of the Treaty are described as being to put 
an end to all difficulties relative to the rights of sovereignty 
over the districts at the mouth of the Congo between 8° 
and 5° 12® of South Latitude, to provide for the complete 
extinction of the slave-trade, and to promote the develop- 
ment of commerce and civilisation in the African continent. 
In order that it may fulfil the first of these purposes, the 
consent of other nations besides Portugal will proba\)ly be 
found necessary. The extremely circumscribed area of the 
territories which is concerned, would alone render it futile 
for the second purpose. The third purpose it will, no doubt, 
servo to ,a limited extent, but it does not follow that other 
arrangements might not have served it better. No doubt, 
as Mr. Johnston, who favours the Treaty, remarks, it would 
have been better that England should have assumed the 
sovereignty herself, but public opinion would not allow England 
to extend her responsibilities in Africa. The alternative lay 
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In allowing France to step in ; and it may be admitted that 
a weak ally is preferable to a powerful rival. The Treaty 
imposes on Portugal conditions in favour of free trade which France 
would probably have scorned to accept, and which, even had 
she accepted them, we could not have compelled her to observe. 

Art. I. provides that the limit of the concession on the river 
itself shall be Nokki, and on the coast, between the latitudes 
specified, the existing boundaries of the tribal tenitories. 

Art. II. secures to all nations the same benefits and advan- 
tages as are secured to subjects of Portugal, including full 
liberty of residence, travel, trade and acquisition of property. 

Art, III. recognises the absolute freedom of commerce and 
navigation of the Congo and Zambisi, and limits the claims of 
Portugal on the Shire to its confluence with the Ruo, 

Art. IV. recognises the freedom of commerce and navigation of 
all other water-ways within the limits described, subject only 
to such customs and other dues as may be provided for in 
the Treaty or subsequently agreed upon, and provides for the 
appointment of a Mixed Commission to draw up regulations 
for the navigation, police and supervision of the water-ways ; 
to watch over their execution, to impose such tolls as may 
be sufficient to cover tho cost of necessary woiks and the expenses 
of the Commission. 

Art. V. prohibits all transit duties. 

Art. VI. provides for tho freedom of land communications. 

Art. VII. guarantees protection to Cliristiaa ministers and 
missionai ies, of whatever race or denomination ; complete reli- 
gious tolerance and freedom to erect churches, schools, and 
the like. 

Art. Vlir, protects the native chiefs and inhabitants in their 
existing rights and possessions, and secures them indemnity 
for the past. 

Art. IX. limits tho customs tariff for the term of ten years 
to that adopted in the province of Mozambique in J877, 
with a proviso for revision by mutual consent at , tho end of 
the term, on the condition that Biitish ships and goods shall 
not be treated less favourably than those of Portugal, and ex- 
empts British ships bound from British ports from. all liability 
to quarantine. « 

Art, X. guarantees to British subjects and their commerce in 
all the African possessions of Portugal, the troatmont, it all essen- 
tial particulars, of the most favoured third nation, in addition to 
existing rights. • 

Art. XII. declares that the Portuguese legislation for the 
complete extinction of slavery shall be .effectively applied to the 
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specified territory, and that the contracting powers bind themselves 
to use all possible means for the purpose of finally extinguishing 
slavery and the slave-trade on the Eastern and Western coasts of 
Africa. 

Art. XIII. provides for the extension of the provisions of the 
treaty to all territories adjoining those specified which may here- 
after be acquired by Portugal. 

Art. XIV. binds Portugal in case of her intending at any 
time to withdraw from the fort of St. John the Baptist of Ajuda, 
on the coast of Mina, to give notice and offer her rights to Eng- 
land, and further declares that this undertaking shall apply to 
the abandonment or cession by Portugal of any other rights 
between 5® East and 5° West Longitude on the same coast. 

The amount of liberty and protection accorded by the above 
provisions to all persons, of whatever nationality, for all legitimate 
purposes, seems so ample that, political rivalry apart, it is difficult 
to understand how exception can be taken to it, unless it be on 
the ground that Portugal will probably sot them at nought. 
Nevertheless there is a strong feeling of opposition to the Treaty, 
not only in France, where it was to be expected from purely poli- 
tical motives, and in Holland, where the very freedom it confers 
threatens to interfere with existing monopolies, but in Ejigland, 
which has nothing to lose and everything to gain by it. 

In America, too, for reasons very imperfectly explained, and 
wholly unjustified, by the contention that she possesses a large 
population cognate with the tribes of the Congo basin, there is 
a disposition to protest against the Treaty, and to favour the con- 
cession of the sovereignty to the existing Associations. 

So far, however, the operations of the International Association 
have, as has been already shown, tended rather to prevent, than 
to encourage, trade, and the probability is in favour of England 
interfering to limit its present powers, rather than of her sanction- 
ing any arrangement for their extension. 

Altogether, we think, impartial critics will he disposed to agree 
with the view expressed, some time since, by the Times, which, 
referring to the provisions of the Treaty, says— 

They Lave received long and careful attention on Lord Granville’s part, 
and have been shaped in some important particulars in agreement with his 
demands. They seem to us to secure, as fully as possible, the objects for 
which the negociatioii was entered upon. We pointed out during the course 
of the negociation what those objects ought to be, aUd we are well pleased 
to find that efur views have had effect given to them. That Poi tngal should 
object to the Treaty on the ground that fhe gives more than she receiv'es by 
it, and that she should set no great store on the barren sceptre which it 
places in her grasp, we can understand. But we see no reason wdiy England 
should be dissatisfied with her share in the bargain. Our conviction is that 
the Treaty has been framed in J^lie interests of both countries, and that no 
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concession has been made by either of them which either need regret. 
Treaty or no Treaty, Portugal would not be suffered to block the trade way 
to the central regions of Africa. Her old and dormant claims to sovereiguty 
would never have been recognized at all if they were to carry such a right 
as this. Not England alone, but the whole trading world would have utter- 
ed an effective protest, and the free road now secured by Treaty would have 
been secured in some other way, in defiance of all attempts to forbid it. The 
objections taken to the Treaty in this country are, not so much to the Treaty 
in itself as to the way in which it is thought likely to work, Portugal, it 
is assumed, will not keep her part of the bargaiu. She will impose the dues 
which she has promised not to impose. She will refuse the rights she has 
solemnly engaged to grant. The Treaty will put her in a position of advan- 
tage, and she will use it for her own ends, with no care whatever for the 
conditions she has bound herself to observe. But it is surely a little early 
in the day to begin to cry out against this prospective breach of faith. The 
ink with which the Treaty has been signed is hardly dry, when one of the 
parties is suspected of misdeeds to come, and is denounced for ofiences which 
she has no opportunity of either committing or avoiding to commit. We 
decline to join in so idle and premature a charge. If it proves, by aud by, 
to have been well founded, the Treaty will be at an end, of course, and wo 
shall be as free as we were before from any of the obligations which it imposes. 
This much we are satisfied about, that if the Treaty is observed, it gives 
us all we need care to secure, that good guarantees are taken for its obser- 
vance, and that our trade interests are in no danger, whatever the event 
may be. 

It is long since the public have been presented with so fascina- 
ting a record of travel as Mr. Johnston's book, describing a series 
of expeditions on the Congo and its banks from Banana Point, 
at its mouth, to Bolobd, a station situated on a broad expansion 
of the river, some four hundred miles above the Yellala Falls, 

The louver portion of the Congo, in its way from Stanley Pool 
to the sen, passes through a tract of the undulating savannah 
characteristic of the African coast from the liver Ogowe to 
Ambrizete, south of which it gives place, first to a region of sparse 
vegetation where hardly anything grows but the euphorbia, the 
baobab and the aloe, and finally still further south, to absolute 
desert. 

Between Ambrizete and the mouth of the great river, the sea 
is skirted by a strip of low land, averaging about a mile in width 
and overgrown with dense Jiush, ‘‘ a sort of natural botanical 
garden, with many specimens of the African flora displayed with 
prodigal abundance, Behind this the land rises abruptly in red 
cliffs, which sink lower and lower as the Congo is approached, and 
at last give place to impenetrable mangrove swamps. , 

Compared with those of the other great African rivers, the 
mouth of the Congo is simple and undivided, its waters, which 
have as yet formed no visible delta, mingling with the Atlantic 
between two outstretching spits of low land. 

On one of these spits, which Is strictly* speaking a promontory, 
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and which bears, on the Incus a non lucendo principle, the name 
of Banana Point, the Nieuwe Afrikaanische Handels Genoots-chap 
and two other companies have their factories, while on the inner 
side of the promontory there is commodious anchorage for the 
largest ships. 

The Dutch company just mentioned employs some forty Euro- 
pean servants and three or four hundred natives, the most valuable 
of them Kruboys from Sierra Leone and the Liberian coast. 

Ascending the stream in one of the steamers of this company, 
Mr. Johnston made his first halt at Kissange, a small trading 
settlement on the south bank, about twenty-one miles from the 
sea, where he was hospitably entertained for three weeks by the 
chief of the factory. 

The forest vegetation which surrounds the clearings hero is 
described as being of the most luxuriant and majestic character, 
while in the marshy spots near the river, the splendid orchid, 
Lissochilus giganteus^ shoots up in great clumps of forty or fifty 
to a height of six feet from the ground, bearing such a head of 
red-mauve, golden-centred blossoms, as scarcely any flower in the 
world can equal for beauty and delicacy of form. 

Clumps of a dwarf palm, Pheenix spinosa, “ hedge in these 
beautiful orchids from the wash of the river, and seem a sort of 
water-mark whicli the tides rarely pass ; but the water often 
leaks through the mud and vegetable barrier, and forms inside 
the ring of dwarf palms many little quiet lagoons. ^ ^ 

In these lagoons, bordered by orchids and tall bushes, with 
large spatulate leaves and white sliining bracts aijout their 
flower stalks, by pandanus, by waving oil palms, and by mangrove 
trees poised on their many feet, and telling out against the shining 
sky with their lace-like tracery of .leaves * * are 

the homes and feeding grounds of myriad forms of life, of blue 
land crabs, whose burrows riddle the black soil ; of always alert 
and agitated mud fish,'' flapping and flopping through the ooze ; 
of tiny amethystine red-beaked kingfishers ; of kingfishers that 
are black and white, or large and grey and speckled ; of white 
egrets, of the brown and stork-like Scopus umhretta ; of spur- 
winged geese ; and of all-devouring Gypohierax vultures. A 
rustling in the vegetation, and a large varanus lizard slips into 
the water.; or on some trampled bank a crocodile lies asleep in 
the warm sun, with a fixed smirk hanging about his grim muzzle. 
These lagoons are places seething with life — life that is ever stir- 
ing, striving and active, and when you suddenly arrive, slipping and 
splashing in the watery fooUiolds, the sudden silence that greets you 
is rather the frightened expectant hush of a thousand apprehensive 
creatures. Beyond the lagoons and this strip of mud and water, 
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rises an Almost impenetrable barrier of forest, nearly Impossible 
to pass by land, but which is fortunately pierced by many little 
arms or natural canals of the Congo that intersect it, and penetrate 
to the firm dry land beyond. As you paddle gently in a native 
canoe through the watery alleys of this vegetable Venice, the 
majestic trees firmly interlaced above and over arching the canal, 
shrouding all in pale green gloom, the glimpses and vistas through 
the forest thfit you get, reveal many beautiful forms of bird and 
insect life. Barbets with red foreheacl.s and large notched bills 
are sitting in stupid meditation on the twigs, giving a haish 
and mechanical squeak if the too near approach of the canoe 
disturbs their reverie. Little African woodpeckers are creeping 
up the branches, deftly turning round towards the unseen side 
when they observe you ; large green mantises, or preying insects, 
are chasing small flics with their great pouncing fore legs, and 
every now and then a blue rollei'bird snaps up a mantis in spite 
of its wonderful assimilation to its leafy surroundings. Farther 
into the forest, the canal, a blind alley of water, stops, the soil be- 
comes solid and well raised, and a native path is discernible, lead- 
ing through the now more park-like and formal clumps of 
forest to a distant village, whence the crowing of cocks and the occa- 
sional shouts of the inhabitants can be heard. But the birds do 
not lessen because we are approaching the abode of men. Out of 
the bosky trees little troops of black and white horn-bills sudden- 
ly start and flap tbeir loose irregular flight to another refuge. 
Violet plantain-eaters gleam out in their beauty from time to 
time ; golden cuckoos, yellow-vented bulbuls, green fruit pigeons, 
grey parrots, parrots that are grey and blue and yellow-shouldered 
green love-birds, and a multitude of little wax-bills, a medley 
of diverse and beautiful birds enliven this walk through the 
forest along the black peat path with their loud cries, their lovely 
plumage and their rapid movements. 

The next settlement of importance is Ponta da Lenha, where 
the steamers call for wood, forty miles from the sea, and just out- 
side the region of mangrove swamps. 

Sixty miles higher up Boma is reached, the site of numerous . 
factories belonging to the English, Dutch, French, Portuguese and 
Belgians, and only a few years since the limit of European 
extension on the Congo. Here the river is of iinmC^ise breadth 
and studded with many islands, the haunts of number|i of water- 
fowl. Boma is backed by great swamps and fetid marshes, and 
has a bad reputation for fever and gigantjp mosquitoes of the 
most bloodthirsty propensities. ^ 

Thirty miles beyond is Underhill, the site of a large Baptist 
Mission, the country between the two peaces undergoing, with the 
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rise in the gronnd, a rapid change from luxuriance to asperity. 
“ The rounded grassy downs of Boraa became abrupt and jagged 
hills, ^ with great red patches of bare earth, and little forest re- 
maining in their steep clefts. The graceful . Hyphsene palms, 
with their fan-like fronds, gradually decreased in numbers till 
they finally and completely disappeared. Meantime the river 
narrowed, and wound tortuously with many whirlpools and sunken 
rocks amid the stem precipitous hills, — liiils that were fast becom- 
ing mountains.” 

Between Underhill and Vivi, a few miles higher up the opposite 
bank, the river takes an extensive bend, resembling, except for the 
swift and whirling current, a beautiful mountain lake lying in a 
deep gorge. “ Caught in this great bend, the river tearing down 
from Vivi has to pass through a somewhat narrow passage, and then 
hurls the whole of its stream against an immense and imposing cliff 
that really seems a great mountain side shorn in half. It rises 
almost perpendicularly from the water, which so boils and whirls, 
seethes and eddies at its base, that this loop of the river has been 
called by the Portuguese ‘ Hell’s Cauldron.’ The intense red colour 
of the earth where the cliff has been scarped and bared by the 
rains, and its lurid refiections in the streaks-of smooth water ; 
the dark purple-green woods that nestle in the sombre hollows 
of the hills— hills that seem pitilessly to enclose the scene and 
forbid escape — the unquiet water and the ghoul-like vultures, 
always soaring in black and white relief against the dark-toned 
background ; all these details render the grim name singularly 
applicable, though the scene to which it has been applied has a 
savage beaiitj* about it that redeems the gloom.” 

At Vivi Mr. Johnston met Mr. Stanley, who had just re- 
turned from Europe, and who was engaged in a palaver held to wel- 
come back to the Congo the mighty “ Bula Matade, ” or rock- 
breaker. “ Here he was seated on his camp chair, his pipe 
in his mouth and a semicircle of grinning kinglets squatting 
in front of him, some of them smoking long-stemmed, little- 
bowled pipes in complacent silence, and others putting many 
questions to “ Bula Matade” as to his recent journey in Europe — 
to Mputo, the land beyond the sea, as they call it — and receiving 
bis replies with expressions of incredulous wonder, tapping 
their open ■ mouths with their hands. 1 paused involuntarily to 
look at this group, for Stanley had not yet seen me approaching, 
and was unconscious of observation. Perhaps he never posed better 
for his picture than at that moment, as he sat benignly chatting 
and smoking with th^ native chiefs, his face lighting up with 
amusement at their naive remarks, while the bearing of his 
head still retained that somewhat proud carriage that inspired 
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these Africau Chieftans with a real respect for his wishes, and 
a desire to retain his friendship. Any one observing Stanley at 
this moment could coni^pFehend the great influence he possesses 
over the native mind on the Congo, and could realise how that 
influence must tend towaid peace wherever Stanley's fame has 
readied, for to attack a friend of Stanley's seems to the natives 
scarcely less futile than attacking Stanley himself." 

Mr. Johnston thus describes the mode in which he passed his 
time at Vivi - 

“ Life at Vivi had a certain monotony, and one day passed 
much like another, save that on Sundays no work was done, and 
an air of decorous dulness pervaded everything. When I stayed 
at Vivi it was generally to obtain a temporary rest, and therefore 
I led principally an indoor life, and <levoteJ myself to arranging 
the facts I had already collected in divers expeditions. My time 
passed much as follows : — In the early morning about six, my 
Zanzibari Sfirvant would come into iny room with a tray of light 
breakfast — coffee, liread and butter, sanlines, t&c. J dallied over 
this meal with one of the hundred and fifty books of the station 
library, and then sauntered out in pyjamas to the shower-bath 
just outside the house, and after refreshing myself with a good 
douche, I dressed and took a walk to botaniso or sketch. At 
noon we all met at breakfast — or lunch — wliich was laid on the 
long table in the nearly open-air dining room I have already 
mentioned. This meal generally began with soup, and then there 
would follow roast meat and boibd, tho th\sl) of sheep, goat, pig, 
or an occasional antelope, chicken, cooked in different ways, curry 
and all the most dazzling show that tinned meats could offer— 
not very brilliant or toothsome these latter it must be owned — and 
1 myself always preferred plain ronst goat, Iniwever tough, to tho 
insipid contents of a tin, notwithstanding the attractive title it 
might bear in the vienu, 

Lisbon wine and Bordeaux were always on tlie table, and 
occasionally beer. Breakfast wimud up with coffee and biscuits, 
and, the meal finished, every one separated to pass away the hot 
hours of the day either iu siesta or in reading beneath the cool 
veiaudah. This was the silent hour, when scarcely even a Zanzibari 
was seen stirring and when the European peispirod tranquilly in 
pyjamas. About four, afternoon tea was about, or afternoon coffee, 
or chocolate, as you preferred it. It was generally mafle separately 
for you by your own ‘ boy ' and either drunk iu your pwn room, or 
enjoyed among a group of gossipers in the common sitting-room. 
Then work began again iu earnest. The pick-axes of the road- 
makers, the hammering from the carpenter's shop, the cries of the 
Kruboys unloading cargo from a steamer, the jabbering of the 
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the natives come to traffic their products against the white man's 
clothe beads, wire and gin, all formed the busy turmoil that rose 
from the awaking station, and which continued till the sun was 
down, and the bell had sounded for cessatioh of work. Then the 
cooking fires of the Zanzibaris and Kruboya twinkled in the 
dusky bush, and the dinner-table was laid for the white men, with 
the pleasant glow of lamp-light reflected on the white cloth 
and the knives and forks, like a glimpse of far-off civilisation. 
Every one expanded at dinner-time. The anxious Chief forgot 
bis anxieties ; those who thought they were going to die of 
fever seemed at any rate resolved to die with a full stomach ; 
the doctor rubbed his hands and looked hopeful ; people 
who had been distant with one another during the day became 
cordial ; and after the meal was over, and the cigars and wine 
were placed on the table, we would grow so interested in discussion 
as to the relative merits of the governments, the journals and the 
theatres of our respective lands, that in our conversation 
we were completely transported back to Europe. 

From Vivi Mr. Johnston, returning to Underhill, paid a visit 
on foot to Palhiballa, a native town about six miles from the 
river. On the way he passed through two or three villages 
which he describes as well and neatly built, and displaying 
cunning shifts and contrivances which suggest that their inhabi- 
tants are not wanring in savoir vivre. Well-cultured plots of 
maize and manioc were interspersed with lime, orange and papaw 
trees, and the passion-flower, which produces the greuadilio fruit, 
was carefully trained on frameworks of sticks. Fowls, sheep and 
goats were numerous and well cared foi’, and even the bullock was 
occassionaliy sem, stalled in a manger made of palm fronds. 

At P,allaballa resides a Missionary of the Livingstone Inland 
Mission who gave the traveller a kind reception and a welcome 
meal of fried bananas, roast chicken with peanut sauce, 

palm-oil chop,'' aud other jmtive delicacies. After dinner he 
attended prayers in the school house, where an English lady, 
attached to the Mission, was residing, and some twenty people, 
principally boys, were assembled. 

During the service, which was conducted in Fiote, the congre- 
gation sat stolidly, unmoved, althougli the Missionary strove to 
infuse as much interest as possible into liis discourse." 

After its conclusion a ceremony was performed, which, Mr. 
Johnston tejls us, the natives would not miss for the world, each 
one coming up separately and shaking hands with the Europea*ns, 
accompanying the action with a Goodnight, Sir, "applied indiffe- 
rently to both sexes. 

The people of Pal laballa," says Mr. Johnston, may be said 
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to •patronlae’ Christianity, a religion which in my opinion 
they are in their present mental condition totally unfitted to 
understand. When the Missionary holds a st^rvice in King 
Kongo Mpaka’a house* some twenty or thirty idlers look in, in 
a genial way, to see what is going on, much as we might be 
present at any of their ceremonies. They behave very well 
and imitate, with that exact mimicry which only the negro 
possesses, all our gestures and actions, so that a hasty observer 
would conclude they were really touched by the service. They 
kneel do’wn with an abandon of devotion, clasp their hands, 
and say Amen ’’ with a deep ventral enthusiasm. The Mission- 
ary, on the occasion that I accompanied him, gave a short 
sermon in Fiote, well expressed, considering the little time he 
had been studying the language. The king constantly took up 
the end of some phrase, and repeated it with patronizing interest 
after the Missionary, just to show how he was attending, throw- 
ing meanwhile furtive glances at his wives, who were not 
pursuing their avocations outside with sufficient diligence. A 
short prayer concluded the service, and when the king rose from 
his knees, he promptly demanded the loan of a hand-screw to 
effect some alterations in his now canoe.” 

After an attempt, which was frustrated by the churlish be- 
haviour of the natives, to prosecute his journey by land beyond 
the Lufu, Mr. Johnston returned to Vivi on New Year’s Day. 
He was unable, however, to get away from Pallaballa till he 
had paid the old king a present of gin, to the value of twenty- 
five shillings. All this, however, he informs us, has since been 
altered, Mr. Stanley’s agents having concluded tr<3aties witli 
Kongo Mpaka and other chiefs of the neighbourhood, which have 
opened the southern road to travellers. From Vivi Mr. Johnston 
paid a visit to the Yelalla Falls, of which he says: — 

^‘In all probability the Congo never descends here more than 
twelve feet at a time, but the constant succession of falls and 
the obstructing rocks lash the water into a state of indescrib- 
able fury. It is a splendid race of waves. Some seem to 
outstrip tlie others, and every now and then the watei\reboundiug 
from the descent, meets thq, on-coming mass, and their contact 
sends a shoot of foam and clouds of spray into the air. The 
rocks near the water's edge are covered with a long filamentous 
water-weed of intense verdure, and looking like miasses of long 
green hair. White plumbago and many bright flowers are grow- 
ing in the interstices of the grey rocks, over which large blue 
and red lizards chase the flies that are half-stupidly basking in 
the sunlight.” 
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From Vivi to Isangila, above the falls, the journey was per- 
formed on foot through a rugged and har&h country characteristic 
of the cataract region, high grass generally shutting out the 
view. This grass is a cause of terrible "torture to the traveller, 
the seeds which it scatters on him being armed at one end with 
a sharp needle point, and surrounded with short reversed hairs, so 
that, when once they have entered the clothing, they can only work 
inward and not backward. 

The villages are still surrounded by grand forest trees and 
well-kept plantatiouSj and the valleys are filled with fine forests, 

‘‘Here it is,** says Mr. Johnston, “that the African flora is 
best represented. On each side of the path are beautiful caunas, 
thickly growing, with their crimson flower-spikes and yellow- 
green leaves telling out strongly against the dark purple-green 
foliage behind. In the interior of the ‘wood may be discerned 
flecks of colour caused by the orange flowers of a species of 
Jatropha^ and by the delicate pinky-inaiive blossoms of the 
Amomum, There are strange ai'uvis and anonaa, and many 
sprays of a scarlet M usscanda^ which grows as a tall tree, and of 
a large white Muaaoinda^ clematis-like, trailing over the bushes 
and the undergrowtli. Myriads of little blue Uoinmelynw deck 
the ground, and there are blue bean-flowers and white, purple 
Emilice and Gynuroi^ mauve and white Gleovie, and large yellow 
mallows, while for absolute gorgeoiisness nothing can compare 
with the divers gourds and seed vessels of the many species of 
Cucurbitacece wliich, when ripe, split open to expose the crim- 
son interior, where the black seeds are laid in tempting rows 
to invite the birds to assist in their distribution. Indeed, the 
whole effect in floral colouring like this is to suggest a tremomlous 
competition going on amongst the many plants for the favourable 
notice of birds and insects, as if tlie flowers were advertizing 
their advantages, and saying to the bees ‘ your patronage is 
earnestly solicited.' *' 

After a series of toilsome marches, sometimes through long 
grass that cut like a razor, sometimes over sharp stones, and 
sometimes thiough black morasses, the Lulu was crossed, and, 
after many more miles of forest and diill, the Congo was struck 
again at Ugoma. 

Above Isangila the river, though still troubled by rapids, is 
navigable as /ar as Maiiyanga in a stout boat. From this point 
Mr. Johnston continued his upward journey in a small steam 
launch since removed to the upper river, and forming part of 
Stanley’s flotilla. 

Much of the scenery pas&ed through was very pretty, the 
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banks being richly forested, and masses of creepers covering the 
trees. ‘^Sometimes they appeared like a green cloth thrtnvn 
lightly over the foliage, showing its masses and forms distinctly 
marked underneath. Sometimes they formed a delicate green 
cobwebbery, or seemed great walls of vegetation, looking as if 
carefully trimmed into uniformity of surface, but often scarcely 
a foot in thickness. ♦ * * Often these creepers would stretch 

out, as it were, a fresh series of constructions, their long straight 
lianas acting as scaffold poles. Then would come the horizontal, 
interlacing arms, which soon formed a giant lattice-work, and on 
this foundation the beautiful and uniform foliage breaks out, until 
soon great walls and enclosures are made, generally round some 
monster tree.” 

The secluded creeks, enclosed by these walls of vegetation, are 
haunted by king-fishers, the giant-speckled variety and tiis 
black and wliite brother, while fishing-eagles perch on the 
gnarled and whitened boughs above. 

^Jear Manyanga, where, owing to the rapids, the stream again 
becomes unnavigable, the scenery grows common-place, the river 
running among low, red hills, “ streaked and spotted with dull 
yellow-green, and fringed at their bases with scanty forest.” 

Manyanga, built on a narrow plateau surmounting a steep hill, 
contains three Imuses for Europeans, many brick-built stores, 
and a considerable town of lints occupied by Zanzi buries, Kabindas 
and otber natives, all under the command of Leiutenant Nilis. 

It is one of the few places where dysentery is known to occur, 
on the Congo. The di.strict is very populous and a great food 
centre, its markets being abundantly supplied with fowls, goats, 
sheep and eggs, whicli the natives eagerly exchange for blue 
glass beads. 

It is quite a false idea,” says the author, that you can go 
anywheie in Africa witli any sort of head and any kind of cloth. 
Each district has its peculiar tastes and fancies to consult, 
and you might starve in one place with bales of goods that would 
purchase kingdoms in another. In one part of the Congo basin 
red is the favourite colour, ki another blue, in a third green, and 
I have come across some tribes where Avhite cloth far out-valued 
coloured or patterned stuffs. Between Vivi and Isangila y^ou 
will find red han<lkerchiefs, striped cloth, brass tacks,” gin, 
and wire useful. At Manyanga blue beads rule the market ; 
at Stanley Pool brass rods. On the upper river, besides most 
of the articles already mentioned, “ cowries ” come into use, and 
are used freely as small change.” 

Here the scarcity of European articles of diet gave Johnston 
the opportunity of testing the posaibiliiy of living solely on 
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local products, and he tells us he had little to complain of. Hot 
goat's milk took the place of tea ; palm wine was his only in- 
toxicant, and kikwanga, a self-fermented dough, made from the 
pounded roots of the manioc, was substituted for bread. Palm 
oil served to fry his meats and feed his lamps, and pineapples, 
bananas and plantains supplied dessert, puddings, and vegetables. 

From Manyanga to Stanley Pool the route is by land, the 
south bank being easier and safer than the north. The general 
character of the scenery on the road to Lutete, the first station 
out from Manyanga, is that of “a great stretch of valley, filled 
with rich forest, with a sounding stream that is seen flashing 
through the trees, bounded by boldly-shaped hills, between each 
of which lesser valleys lie, that seem, as it were, tributaries of 
the great one, some of them mere crevasses in the mountains, 
but each with its tiny stream, its cascades, and its velvety woods.’* 
Here and there, especially near Lutete itself, deared patches 
appear in the valleys, where the rich soil, consisting of detritus 
from the hills, is planted with manioc, tobacco, ground nut, and 
l>ananas. 

The rounded hills, which enclose these valleys, are covered with 
strong, coarse grass and stunted trees, bearing leaden-coloured 
uneatable fruit, their comparative bareness being attributable to fires. 

Lutete commands the great ivory route from Stanley Pool to 
Ambrizete. The road connecting it with Manyanga has been 
made entirely by Stanley's people. The station takes its name 
from a powerful chief of the neighbourhood, who is described 
as a most enterprising young fellow, often accompanying his 
own caravans to Ainbrizete, and returning with such trophies of 
civilization as coloured plates from the Graphic, and bottles of 
soda water, which he is half afraid of, and calls devil water.’* 

The pictures he sticks up in his own house, but the soda water 
he generally presents to the chief of the station, who returns 
the compliment with more than its equivalent in cloth. 

Some distance from Lutete the path crosses a high plateau, 
from which may be obtained a grand view of the Edwin Arnold 
River, “ as it comes leaping in tremendous cascades into the Congo,*' 
On the third day the swift and turbid Inkissi was crossed in 
native canoes, the path beyond lying through enchanting scenery, 
“ over little brooks, where green, mossy rocks stem the impatient, 
foaming little streams, and under the grandly over-arching trees, 
festooned with mazy creepers, and beneath whose shade the humid 
soil is covered with a carpet of ferns," 

Some few hours march iJeyond the river a large village was 
reached, of which Johnston says : — 

There is a general asjtect of tidy prosperity, and the people 
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are unusually sportive and merry among themselves. I even 
v^itueseed^ v^hat is rarely seen amongst those races — amorous 
toying and loving careSses between a fine stalwart husband and 
MS'- plump little wife. Children, pretty little children, were play- 
ing together and making dirt pies, one child looking on and 
carrying a baby as big as itself.* * * * s An immense 
quantity of pumpkins, with the ripe fruit and the great yellow 
blossom growing on the same plant, and the waving fields of 
manioc which I saw in the briglit morning light, lent an air of 
prosperity and plenty to the tidy groups of houses.” 

Beyond the village all was the most magnificent forest, the 
tree-tops shutting out the sky, and large wliite jasmine flowers 
showing out like stars In the gloomy depths of foliage.” 

Two days more brought the traveller to Leopold sville, at the 
western end of Stanley Pool, the station which, in the writer’s 
estimation, is destined to be the great empire city of Central 
• Africa. Here the falls have been all left behind, and navigation 
of the Congo is free from serious obstacle for a distance of nearly 
a thousand miles. Like most of Mr. Stanley’s stations, Leo- 
poldsville occupies high ground, and it affords magnificent views 
over the Pool and the neighbouring forest. 

Higher up the hill, about a quarter of a mile away, is a Baptist 
Mission House, and in the valley below, the Livingstone Inland 
Mission had, at the time of Johnston’s visit, commenced building 
operations. 

Stanley Pool is a great expansion of the Congo, with a surface 
of some four hundred miles, studded with islands, sand-banks, 
and floating islets of reeds and papyrus. The islands, one of 
which is thirteen miles long, are the resort of elephants and 
buffaloes, and ** innumerable water-birds, storks, pelicans, cormo- 
rants, herons, egrets, sacred ibises, spur-winged and Egyptian 
geese, terns and plovers,” while multitudes of crocodiles lie 
basking in the sun, in a state of semi-conscious beatitude.” 

The banks vary in character, being lofty, steep, and dense- 
ly wooded at the north-eastern end, while on the, opposite, 
or north-west side, are tlje “ Dover Cliffs,” with scarped 
white sides, and crowmed with soft, green grass. More to 
the west, the banks shelve down into flat forest land, the 
surrounding mountain country at the same time receding further 
into the interior. At Brazzaville tho coast is mainly levol with 
the water. * 

This is the spot where DeBrazza claims to have obtained the 
cession of a strip of country, nine miles la length to France, 
ffhe station Itself, if it deserves the name, ** consists of a very 
few native huts, half burled in bauaryts, and backed by thin 
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fotMt On ihe left hand side, facing the Pool, thdro is Hk finiAU 
creek, 'which might be developed into a tiny harbour, and tbei« 
is a fine and fertile island, as yet uninhabited, save by chonco 
fishermen, which might be successfully developed % the Prench ; 
but save these two advantages, not rare anywhere in Stanley 
Fool, it is difficult to discover any favourable point in this situ- 
ation, or even to avoid the conclusion that it is a badly chosen 
site for a station. About this low-lying part of the Pool, ague 
Is prevalent, and in the rainy season, 1 should say, Mfwa would 
become a rheumatic swamp. Had DeBrazza fixed bis intended 
station anywhere on the high and breezy “ Dover Cliffs,” he 
would have done well, and, remember, the whole basin of the 
Pool was open to him when he first arrived, for he reached it 
long before Mr. Stanley had been able to transport bis goods 
and bis naen thither to found a station, so that the Franco- 
Italian, as it were, had the first choice of a site; I can on}y 
suppose that, in spite of the affection the natives bore him, they 
will not place much ground at his disposal, and that DeBrazza 
fixed on Mfwa, because he could not get anything ^tter. He 
may also have looked across at Kallina Point, and hoped to 
secure that some day, and then be able to shut up the mouth 
of the Pool if necessary. This promontory is a red cliff, rising 
abruptly some fifty feet from the water, nearly opposite Mf\va 
on the southern bank of the expanding river. Kalliqa Point 
might, from its commanding situation, be called the Gibraltar 
of the Fool, as, from its easily fortified summit, artillery could 
sweep the narrowing end of this lake, and render the further 
descent of its waters by an enemy well nigh impossible. Of 
course, iu conjunction with “ Brazzaville,” its possession by a 
hostile patry could completely iuterrupt vrater communication 
between Leopoldsville and the upper river. 

A fearful current races round this cliff, difficult to stem even 
In a steamer, but really dangerous for native canoes going 
against the stream. Here, in December 1882, Lieutenant ICallina, 
an Austrian member of the expedition, ^ was drowned. He 
would insist on ascending the Congo in a small native capqe, be- 
ing too impatient to explore the mysteries of the unknown to 
wait for the departure of the monthly boat which re-victuals 
the stations of the upper river. As he was a very tali man, 
and for some reason chose to seat himself on a large chest in 
the stern, he rendered the balance of the canoe very unstable. 
The little craft was badly steered, met the rush of the current 
broadside, as it whirled round this point, and was instantly 
capsized. Lieutenant Eallina was drowned, and his name has 
since been given to this redoubtable headland. 
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At tbd time of Hr. Johnston’s visit the Chiefs of Kinsbasha, 
who ot^iiod tho headlflind) had not decided to which of the rival 
applicadfd to cede it« « but they have since permitted Stanley to 
build a station there* 

The vegetatidh which clothes the shores of the islands in 
Stanley Pool is rich and delightful to the eye ; majestic hyphceno 
palins^ from thirty to sixty feet in height, with broad, fern* 
shaped fronds of glaucous green, and clusters of bright orange 
coloured fruit ; masses of yellow cucurbit flowers, lilac-coloured 
papilionacem and mauve convolvuli. Everywl\ere the soft soil 
bears witness to the tread of hippopotami, whose loud, mono- 
tonous grunting mingles with the voices of many birds. 

The tameness of these animals, which move in bands of nine 
or ten, is very striking, One could almost fancy oneself in the 
enclosure of some vaster Zoological Garden ; and when they 
opened their huge mouths, from time to time, displaying their 
glistening tusks^ I sought involuntarily for the bun of my child- 
hood, to deftly throw into the pink chasm that yawned before 
me.” 

Sudden storms of great violence, accompanied by appalling 
thunder and lightning and torrential rain, are a frequent feature 
of the monsoon season in this region. One minute tho sky is 
radiantly blue ; -the next threatening clouds shadow the face of 
the Pool, to be followed by an inky-black mass of piled up 
cumulo-stratus, assuming all manner of fantastic shapes. Then 
comes a sudden change of wind, and in two or three minutes 
the tempest sweeps past amid a deluge of hissing rain. This 
lasts a comparatively short time, and is followed by a steady 
soaking drizzle of many hours duration. 

A striking feature in the flora of tho northern end of the Pool 
is a curious calamus, or climbing palm, the fronds of which 
are prolonged into a bare creeping stalk, furnished with 
curiously reversed hooks, so that, once the frond falls against 
a branclj^it attaches itself securely by nacans of these recurved 
thorns, and thus climbs higher and higher, often fringing the 
top of the forest with graceful heads of swaying fronds which, 
with their waving whip-like tefminations, point straight skywards, 
as if seeking for greater heights to climb ” 

The colour of the leaves is a yellow-green, and tj»e flowers 
which it throws out after reaching its highest point, turn to 
scarlet dates, • 

Above the Pool the river enters a region of green hills and 
dense forest, in which the forms proper to Equatorial Africa make 
their appearance. About Msuata, and the mo>ith of the Wa- 
buma, the country is thickly populated, chiefly by tho Bu-t£l<es, 
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a fine-looking race with splendidly devoloped figures, which 
reminded Johnston of the most perfect Greek statues, pleasing 
features, and hair of great length. This the men usually wear 
in horns on the top of the head, or depending on each side 
of the cheek, or in a sort of chignon, while the women frii^z it up 
round the head, or comb it out and strain it over pads, or plait 
it into a multitude of small tails, that stand up all round. 

They stain their nails, and often their bodies and clothes, 
with a red dye, and further decorate their bodies with white, 
yellow and black devices, and by cicatrisations. The cloth they 
wear is mostly of native manufacture, the women, though they 
do not attempt to hide their breasts, being more clothed 
than the men. 

They all have a passionate craving for salt, and one gentle- 
man brought one of his wives to Johnston, and wished to ex- 
change lier ^^for a moderate quantity oiP the precious condi- 
ment." As the equator is approached, the forest scenery be- 
comes still richer, and the stream of the Congo, after floods, 
is thronged with masses of the Fistia stratiolea^ detached 
from the inlets in which It grows. Villages follow one upon 
another in rapid succession, and the people are effusive in their 
friendliness. 

At one point between the Wahuma and Boldbo, Mr. Johnston 
says : **Tho men wanted to stop at a large and populous village, 
the natives of which, to the number of nearly a hundred,, 
were assembled along the sandy beach, imploring Us to land 
and pass the night in their town. They vaunted the abun- 
. dance of fowls, kikwanga and other victuals, but I would not 
yield, for we had two liours of daylight which it was impera- 
tive not to waste, and I felt sure, as all this eastern side of 
the river was thickly populated,' that we should be likely to 
find another village further on." 

At the next place, where Johnston halted, they spread grass 
mats for him to sit on, brought him fresh malafu — made from 
the juice of the sugar-cane — to drink, and, seeing that he bad 
an attack of fever, left him in peace in his tent with many 
expressions of sympathy. Later on, the Chief came with a pre- 
sent of fowls, malafu, a§ul new-laid eggs. 

At one village not for from this, however, the people, with- 
out any apparent reason, assumed a hostile attitude, and would 
not allow the party to land. 

Towards Bolobd, Johnston’s furthest point, the hills and downs 
gradually recede from the river, and splended forests take com- 
plete possession of the banks. The islands are so numer- 
ous, that it is difficult to see the mainland. The banks are 
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lined with a great coDcourse of people, and the villages are 
almost continuous. 

Tlie King came dcyvo, accompanied by many women, to 
welcome the white man, and, leaning over the boat, shook 
hands cordially. At Boldbd station, situated on the summit 
of a bluff, rising directly from the river, are three Europeans, 
Liutenant Orban, the chief, and two commercial agents, a French- 
man and a Belgian, who inhabit a stockaded building. 

Mosquitoes abound here to such a degree that, after dark, 
the only way of escaping them is to go to \)ed. 

The civilization of the natives is of a higher order than usual 
in savage Africa. 

“ Their houses, arms, and household implements are con- 
structed with skill and taste, and they generally exhibit a con- 
siderable amount of savoir faire et vivre. They are great 
traders, and travel many hundred miles up and down the river 
^engaged in trafficking their ivory, slaves and smoked fish.” 

King Jhaka is really a Chief of some importance, ruling, 
as he does, by hereditary right, over a thickly-inhabited strip 
of the river territory, some twenty miles in length, and exer- 
cising a wide influence over all the Bayansi tribes. As be- 
comes so great a potentate he wears a most remarkable hat. 

“ There is literally more in It than meets the eye, for, with- 
in this capacious receptacle, much ^ cloth ' and all his most 
special and private valuables are stored. This extraordinary 
structure, which is made out of plaited grass, never leaves 
Jliaka's head more than once a twelvemonth, ‘ for our annual 
cleaning,' and he wears it day and night. ^ 
decorations of Jhaka^s hat are of exotic origin. The lizards 
are cut out of tinfoil, aiid manufactured, possibly in Birmingham, 
and that curious plaque in the centre is the label of the first 
and only champagne bottle which ever reached Bol6b6, and 
which was drunk on the birthday of the King of the Belgians. 
Jhaka attended the banquet, but declined any champagne, asking, 
however, for its glittering label.” 

Among the fauna of the country about Boldbd are the^ elephant 
and buffalo, largia herds of which lange the neighbouring forests; 
the lion, leopard, striped hyaena, black-backed jackal, civet cat, and, 
according to native report, the gorilla, or some kindred anthro- 
poid ape. • . 

Iron is largely and skilfully worked by the nativ^, and they 
possess copper in abundance, though whether obtained and 
worked locally or not, Mr. Johnston did not ascertain. Pale-blue 
and yellow topazes are also said tcT be abundantly found in 
the interior. 
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The climette of the Congo basin appears to be fairiy good for 
the tropics. Ordinary intermittent fever is common, and the more 
dangerous bilious fever ” rarely attacks people who take proper 
care of themselves, while dysentery is almost unknown. Beyond 
Stanley Pool the heat is seldom excessive, the temperature 
generally ranging between 60® and 87®. The most disagreeable 
feature in the meteorology is the excessive humidity of the 
atmosphere. Near the mouth of the river there are about four 
months of rain — November, December, February and March. At 
Stanley Pool the raitis extend from October to May, and higher up 
the river there is bttle or no distinctly dry season. 

The flora presents, as far as is known, nothing unique, and, 
while varying greatly with the distance from the sea and the 
physical features of the country, lies, on the whole, between those 
of Upper and Lower Guinea. 

The people of the Congo belong to the great Bantu family, 
physically and linguistically distinct from both the Negro and 
Haraitic populations to the north, and the Hottentots of the South. 
The principal tribes are the Ka-kongo, the Mushi-rongos, the 
Ba-sumli, the Ba-bwend^ the'Wabuno, the Ba-tdk^ the Wabuina, 
the Ba-unnu and the Bayansi. 

The Ba-kongos were once the ruling race over the whole 
Congo district and beyond, hut now retain only a small territory 
between Sao Salvador and the river. 

In character, says Mr. Johnston, they “are indolent, fickle, and 
sensual. They dislike bloodshed as a general rule, and, save for 
certain superstitious customs, are rarely cruel, showing kindness 
and gentleness to animals. When their passions are excited, 
however, by fear of witchcraft, or a wish to revenge grave in- 
juries, they can become very demons of fanatical rage ; and the 
people that, in their calmer moments, will shudder at an abrasion 
of the skin in a friend or neighbour, will, when he is convicted of 
sorcery, leap and shout with frenzied joy around his fiery stake 
while he frizzles alive,'* 

From the coast to Stanley Pool phallic worship prevails in a 
variety of forms, and is associatied with a reverence for the moon 
and various semi-religions rites. The operations of nature are 
referred to the agency of anthropomorphic spirits, and diseases 
are attributed to the malice of demons, and each village has its 
ngangay or medicine man. 

The Ba-tek^s, Wa-buma, and Ba-yansi of the Upper Congo 
differ in many marked particulars from the Ba-kongos. They 
“ are kindly, light-hearted, and full of sensibility to beauty. 
They are foud of colour ahd of music, and indulge in dancing 
that has much meaning and grace. They are decidedly amorous 
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in disposition, but there is a certain poetry !n th^ir feelings which 
ennobles their love above the mere sexual lust of the negro. 
Husbands are fond of their own wives, as well as of those of 
other people, and many a pretty family picture may be seen in 
their homesteads, when the father and mother romp with their 
children, or sit together in a munching group round the supper 
pot.” They are freer from harassing superstitions tliau tlieir 
congeners of the lower river, and do not practise the ordeal for 
witchcraft above referred to. Their religion appears to consist 
mainly of a mild form of ancestor worship. “ They have a vague 
idea of life after death, and the slaves that are slain at a dead 
chiefs grave are intended to serve him as an escort on his mys- 
terious journey.” The birth of a child is the occasion of no parti- 
cular ceremonies, but circumcision is performed generally twelve 
days after birth. 

J. W. Fubrell, 



Abt. VIII.— the rebuilding of bulandshahr. 

T hat acchitecture in India is still a living art, Arith unlimUed 
capabilities of healthy expansion, is an axiom that few 
competent and unprejudiced critics would hesitate to accept. It 
is true that the fact of this vitality is often confidently denied, 
as by a recent writer in the Graphic, who, “ after thirty years’ 
experience of Indian life and character, ” declares that “ all the in- 
digenous art we have now to admire in Hindustan is ancient art,^ 
the art of people who lived hundreds and thousands of years 
ago.” Such superficial or unsympathetic observers would sup- 
port their hasty conclusion by the undeniable bideousness of tlie 
vast majority of our modern buildings. But the error of their 
view can be easily exposed by pausing to consider who are really 
responsible for these architectural enormities. 

It is no matter for surprise that the people themselves, If 
questioned as to the existence and prospects of indigenous art, 
entirely fail to comprehend the purport of the enquiry ; foe, in 
every community, the masses are habitually as unconscious of the 
progress of national sentiment, as a man is of his own growth in 
stature. The development now actually in progress is no artifi- 
cial novelty, for the importation of which a definite date can be 
assigned. It is rather the necessary result of an involuntary 
adaptation to the varying circumstances of modern life, and is 
the more unfolt because the laws so ceaselessly modified are 
oral and traditional, not written. 

It is true that the Hindu Shdstraa include a series of treatises, 
which are professedly devoted to architecture and the other 
fine or mechanical arts ; hut manuscripts are exceedingly scarce, the 
text is often hopelessly corrupt, and the instructions are almost exclu- 
sively of a ritual character, concerning the selection of auspicious 
sites and days, and the proper location of images and altars. 
Thus it comes about that the only recognized standard of design 
is local custom, dating backwards, it may be from immemorial 
antiquity, and thus fixed in principle, though ever varying in 
form with the variations of fashion and the requirements of 
modern civilization. 

Beyond the buildings themselves, there is no reqprd in existence 
of the ne^ rules of proportion and the foreign canons of taste, 
which were the necessary sequence of the ^ Muhammadan invasion 
and the introduction of the arch. At Ahinadabad, in the Bombay 
Presidency, and at Jaunpur, in the North-West, the straggle 
between the old style and the new led to a singularly picturesque 
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combination, Tvhich — despite the distance between the two 
cities and the absence of intercourse — in both places presents very 
similar features. The hifluences at work were precisely the same. 
A Muhammadan Court, at once bigoted and magnificent, was 
ambitious to embellish its capital and display its devotion, but 
was unable to carry out its ideas, except by the exclusive employ- 
ment of Hindu craftsmen, of alien religion and opposite sym* 
pathies. The results, though highly interesting, are marred by 
the intrinsic incongruity of the component parts This was felt 
by the people themselves and was gradually toned down ; but with 
its disappearance disappeared also the whole charm of the style, 
which was never more than a beautiful hybrid, doomed to early 
decay and with no power of reproduction. 

The eclecticism of Akbar s reign was less forced In its origin, 
and has been more permanent in its effects, for they continue to 
the present day. In the three-and-a-half centuries that had 
elapsed since the death of the last Hindu Sovereign of Delhi, 
Saracenic art had l)ecome thoroughly naturalized, and its fusion 
with the older indigenous style was the inevitable outcome of 
the closer and more equal intercourse between the two races. In 
the new cities that sprung up on the long desecrated sites of 
Hindu pilgrimage — such as Mathura and Brindaban — the temples 
were constriicted on the same ground plan, and exhibited the 
same massive proportions as in the older examples that still 
exist at Gwalior, But the area of the Interior was freed from 
its forest of pillars — no longer requited as supports, when a 
vault was substituted for a roofing of stone slabs — and the walla 
were lightened in appearance by filling in the heads of the inter- 
columniations with decorative spandiels, which converted tlieui' 
into an arcade. In places nearer the seat of Government and 
more secular in sentiment, the predominant chuiacteristics of tho 
new architecture were far more distinctly Muhammadan, and the 
development has been entirely in that direction. What few 
buildings there are in Mathuid of the 16th century are of strong* 
ly Hindu type, though built for Muhammadan uses ;'but even 
there the nmdification has been,rapid and continuous, and the whole 
series of temples erected since 1803 — the first year of British 
government and of settled peace — have domes and cupolas and 
arches, on the same constructural principles and with the same 
style of panel and moulding and surface-carving as in a mosque. 

The distinctive Hindu spire, or silckara^ is still frequently 
erected, especially in country places and over shrines of Mahadev, 
but it is often in connection with a dome over the porch or other 
secondary part of the building, and its proportions have become 
BO debased, that the days of its survival«are evidently numbered. 

17 
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From shattered fragments of most of the religious edifices tff the 
present day — provided they bear no inscription nor betray auy 
reference to ritual uses — it will be as difficult for an archaeologist 
of the future to determine whether they are of Hindu or Mubam* 
madan origin, as it is now to decide between the claims of 
Brahmanist and" Jain to relics of mediaeval India. To speak of 
Jain architecture, as is generally done, is altogether erroneous. 
What is so called is simply the style of national architecture that 
prevailed throughout the country and was used indiscriminately 
by both classes alike, at the time when the Jains happened to be 
most flourishing. Thus the larger temple in the Gwalior Fort 
used to be quoted as a specimen of Jain architecture ; but a very 
slight amount of research has proved that it was dedicated to the 
Brahmanical Divinity, Vishnu, under his title of Padraa-p4ni. 

As the oldest Hindu architecture of which we have any remains 
shows clear traces of Greek influence, and as the longer predomi- 
nance of the Muhammadan power has still more thoroughly subdued 
the indigenous art of mediaeval India, so it must be expected 
that English fasliions will be largely represesfited in the artistic 
development of the immediate future. The change is inevitable, 
and, in so far as it is a witness to historical facts, its avoidance 
would not be absolutely desirable, even if it were possible ; for 
all ultra-purism is unnatural, unhealthy, and bad. When the 
assimilation of new matter ceases, decay must begin. Still, the 
amalgamation, to be complete, must be gradual. Most assuredly 
the interests of art will not be furthered by the hasty adoption 
of the Italian style in its supposed entirety, but too often with- 
out much knowledge of it, except in a very debased form, as 
exhibited in some of the new palaces of our greatest feudatories ; 
nor yet by adding pseudo-G’othic tracery and pinnacles to a 
barrack shell, as in the Agra College; but rather . by an assi- 
milation which is suggestive of foreign culture, but translates it 
into Indian hmguago, iiislead of literally repeating it. That 
this can he done by tlio best of our native masons if they are 
allowed to work out tlieir own ideas without too minute instruc- 
tions, is, I think, sidficieiitly attested by the very pleasing fagade 
of a house built last year at Khiuja for Lala Janaki Prasad, a 
rich l)anker of that town and a member of the Municipal 
Committei}, 'J'he correctness of the design is impaired by the 
insertion qf some false stone doors on the ground floor, whicli are 
treated exactly as if made of wood. In themselves they are 
pretty enough, but they are still an offence against propriety, 
since solid stone is a m’iaterial of which no real door would be 
made. The defect is characteristic of the old native habit of 
th<>ught, which was seldom much distressed by the incongruous. 
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la other respecU the design appears to me to be eminently 
4;ypioal of the higher Indian oivilization of the nineteenth 
century, conservative of, the national genius, but open to Euro* 
pean refinements. The lace-like tracery of the pierced panels, 
the surface sculpture of the others, the general grouping, no less 
than the details of the ornamentation, are all oriental in 
character ; while, at the same time, the colonnade could never 
have been what it is, but for the influence of Italian design. The 
building is still unfinished and wants its parapet, which will add 
greatly to its beauty. 

The art revival, which in the minor luxuries and conveniences 
of life, has of late years effected so much in England, has even 
there as yet made no very profound Impression on architectural 
methods. It is still almost as true as when Ruskin framed the 
indictment twenty years ago, that all the pleasure which the 
people of the nineteenth century take in art, is in pictures, 
sculpture, minor objects of virtu, or medifleval architecture, 
which we enjoy under the term picturesque : no pleasure is taken 
anywhere in modern buildings ; the reason being that modern 
European architecture, working, as it does, on known rules 
from given models, is not an art, but a nianufactqrc. No trno 
art, whether expressing itself in words, colours, or stones, says 
the same thing over and over again : the merit of architectural, 
as of every other, art, consists in its saying new and different 
things ; to repeat Itself is no more a characteristic of genius in 
brick and stone than it is of genius in verse or prose. In 
British India so little is this recognized, that ** standard plans 
are provided at head-quarters for every class of public building 
and are forced upon universal acceptance throughout tho length 
and breadth of the province, with little or no regard to local 
conditions as regards material, or the habits of the people, or the 
capacity of the workmen. Such uniformity is certainly not con- 
ducive to convenience of design, excellence of construction, or 
economy in expenditure ; but it probably facilitates the orderly 
arrangement of the records in the central bureau, and is^ therefore 
highly approved by departmental authorities. As an example 
of tlie pitch to which thi5 passion for stereotyped forms is 
sometimes carried, I remember noting in one large Municipality 
that the principal official buildings — the school, the dispensary, 
and the Committee-rooms — were all of exactly the same pattern, 
and were indistinguishable from one another, save by the in- 
scription over the door. 

It is scarcely necessary to observe ^hat such soulless and de- 
pressing monotony is entirely the result of action from above. It 
is altogether uncongenial to the oriental mind, and Is copied only 
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for the same reason that induces a Marwari matron to blacken her 
Ups and teeth, because it is better to submit to a disfigurement than 
to be out of the fashiou : and tlius we come to an adequate ex- 
planation of the mistaken idea which so many people entertain, 
that architecture in India is uo longer a living art. The native 
commutiity, as has been already allowed, are not conscious of the 
artistic vitality that stilb animates their handicraftsmen, while 
many of the buildings that the latter erect are conspicuous 
examples of the very worst taste. But the mason who executes 
the woik has seldom prepared the design ; or, if he has done so, 
he has been hampered by the necessity of subordinating his own 
ideas to those of his employer. In every age and in every country, 
the upper and moneyed classes are too materialized to have any 
intelligent appreciation of art. They understand the fashionable, 
and are ready to admire the magnificent ; but the more delicate 
refinements of design, which constitute the special charm of the 
artist’s conception, and which it is the student’s greatest delight 
to trace and interpret, are mostly lost upon them. There is no 
reason to suppose that the impressive attributes of St. Mark’s 
at Venice were ever more appreciated by its ordinary votaries 
than at the present day, when its storied walls are unread and 
unheeded. The artist of old — as now — enjoyed the art of creation 
for its own sake ; the populace takes over the finished product, 
and values it more from material than from msthetic considera- 
tions. 

In India almost the only class in the native community thaC still 
encourages indigenous art, is the much abused trader and money- 
lender. Not that he is moved to do so by any artistic bias, but 
simply by force of habit. If he decides upon building a new 
porch to his bouse, he calls in the mason of most repute in the 
neighbourhood, shows him the site and explains what is wanted. 
Perhaps the materials in whole or in part arc also supplied, 
but the workman is then left to his own devices, on the pre- 
sumption that he best understands his own business ; in the 
same way as a tailor, after taking his customer's measure and 
being furnished with as much cloth as he wants, would be trusted 
to turn out a garment properly stitched, of the desired description, 
and of the same cut as other people wear. The result of this 
confidence is ordinarily most satisfactory to both parties : the 
workman’^ manual labour is relieved by the sense of indepen- 
dence, and elevated by the exercise of thought; while the 
paymaster attends to his ordinary affairs during the progress of 
the undertaking, and in the end gets his money’s worth as in any 
ordinary mercantile transaction. But having once dismissed the 
builder — as if to prove how little he cares for art in the 
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abstract — the owner generally proceeds to disfigure his new 
possession by blocking up a niche or two with mud or clumsy 
masonry, screening the arch with a piece of tattered matting, or 
smearing the jambs of the doorway with daubs of red paint and 
whitewash. 

The gain to artistic interests, and the saving to the Exchequer, 
would be enormous, if a similar amount of reasonable confidence 
in its employes were exhibited by Government in tbe execution 
of its public works. It need not really regard Aesthetic considera- 
tions any more highly than the typical haniya does, but it 
would get its work done well and cheaply, and thus would not 
forfeit its character for practical common sense, even though 
some traces of good design still survived after many years of 
utilitarian ill-usage. 

A happy example of thoroughly Hindu treatment, as prac- 
tised at the present day in the absence of any direction from 
without, is afforded by a small, but very elaborate, gateway, for 
which the town of Khurja is indebted to Lala Lachhman Das, 
a well-to-do trader, who is remodelling his house in tbe bazar there ; 
the work being designed and carried out by Dhiila, a Brahman 
architect, who lives at the neighbouring town of Hathras, in the 
Aligarh district. A photograph would be impossible, for though the 
main facade of the house looks on to a fairly broad street, the 
porch stands in a little side lane which is scarcely broad enough 
for two foot-passengers to walk abreast. The introduction of 
animal sculpture, the exuberance of surface decoration, and the 
unsuitableuess of the site selected for its display, are all features 
curiously characteristic of the best and worst points in the Hindu 
craftsman. In liis devotion to tlie perfect rendering of each separate 
detail, as it comes under his hand, he too little considers the 
ultimate destination of the whole ; while any faculty for repro- 
ducing the beauty of the human or other animate form has been 
completely destroyed by ages of desuetude. He is thus content 
to repeat the archaic rudeness of his temple-gods, in which the dis- 
couragement of Indian rule has so long forbidden improvement, 
that the eye has at last learnt to acquiesce in their familiar 
uncouth ness. * 

If the mercantile classes of native society are distinguished 
by their conservative adherence to ancestral usage^ the landed 
gentry, who are on visiting terras with European oflBoials, cherish 
equally strong aspirations in the opposite direction^ To relieve 
the monotony of their eventless life, many of them spend large 
Bums of money every year in building, and keep a native architect 
as a regular member of their domestic establishment. But he 
is warned that nothing in Hindustani style can be tolerated « 
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Hdme GoverDmenfc office, in the civil stat^on^ of the lart * ww 
barracks in the nearest military cantonmentai are the palatisd 
edifices which he is expected to emulate. .To give an example : 
0(1 the top of the Bulandshahr hill is a school, erected twenty years 
ago, with a small bell-turret, which appears to have been designed 
by the engineer of the period as an exact copy of the BethesdSf 
or Little ZoaV, that forms such a familiar sight in the back lanes 
of an English manufacturing town. The idea has been so 
successfully accomplished, that every European visitor at once 
concludes it to be a methodist place of worship, and enquires 
to what particular denomination it belongs. The style of archi- 
tecture may he readily imagined without further illustration. 
But, as it is a Government building, it sets the fashion, and, not 
long ago, the native gentleman of highest rank in the district 
intimated to me that he wished to add a clock tower to his 
country house, and that he proposed to make it a facsimile of 
this delightful structure at Bulandshahr. 

This little incident shows how important it is that the public 
taste should be correctly guided, not only by direct educational 
institutions, such as schools of art, museums aqd exhibitionSi 
but still more by the persistent stimulus of practical example. 
So long as the necessity for the latter is ignored, the former 
tend rather to the isolation of the artist and the restriction of 
art influences to the connoisseur, instead of bringing them to 
bear upon society at large. In the words of the resolution 
which prefaces the Indian Art Journal, there can be no reason- 
able doubt that the upper classes of the native community would 
gladly follow the example of the Government, and cherish all 
that is best in indigenous art,’’ but in architecture, at all events, 
which is the mother of all the arts, the example unfortunately 
has as yet been never given. 

A partial explanation of the neglect may perhaps be found 
in the fact that, so far as the Supreme Government is concerned, 
circumstances have allowed it no option. It has been obliged 
to import foreign models ; for neither in the swamps of Calcutta, 
nor on the heights of Simla, has any indigenous form of archi- 
tecture been available for adoption*. Tlie Bengali has simply a 
talent for imitation, and has never invented a style for himself 
in any branch of art ; while the Himalayan mountaineer was too 
backward in civilization to feel any need for it. With most of the 
provincial Governments the case is far different. They are seated 
in the centres of old Indian culture. But the fashion of occi- 
dentalism, however incongruous with the local environment, has 
permeated from above ; and the only patronage hitherto vouch- 
safed to native architecture is limited to an artifical and purely 
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scholastic form» in the restoration of the dead past, and is not 
extended to the development of the living present. 

A shocking travesty of Italian, or rather French design, is exhU 
bited in a ga^ieway, which one of the principal Muhaininadan gentle- 
man in the district has had under construction for the last three or 
four years. It forms the entrance 'to the courtyard of his family 
residence at Dan pur, and is of considerable dimensions, being 92 
feet long and 70 feet deep. Tbe cost will l)e in proportion ; and it 
is truly lamentable that want of taste and the influence of bad 
example should be thus conspicuously illustrated. The incon- 
gruous quasi-Indian plinth, in conjunction with an attenuated 
order of tall rusticated pilasters supporting imitation chimney- 
pots, and the clumsy carpentry of the windows with their jerky 
an^i most ungainly dressing and ill-proportioned pediments, make 
up a tout ensemble, which for rococo vulgarity could scarcely be sur- 
passed. The material is stone, but it requires a close inspection 
to realize the fact ; the extreme coarseness of all the details being 
so much more suggestive of plaster. In spite of ridicule and 
remonstrance and repeated offers to supply a design more in 
harmony with national precedent, my friend has an unanswerable 
rejoinder : — The works, he says, which are carried out under 
your direction, however pleasing in themselves, have the one fatal 
drawback that they are not stamped with official approval. In 
fact, one of them was denounced by a competent departmental 
autliority as an absolute * eyesore.* Nothing in the same style is 
ever undertaken by Government. Your buildings fitly express 
your own peculiarity of temperament, but this personal pre- 
dilection for Indian forms is only a weakness or eccentricity; 
such designs would be out of harmony with rny own more ad- 
vanced views, which are all in favour of English fashions. The 
tiading classes do well to adhere to Hindustani types ; but the 
hmded gentry prefer to range themselves with their rulers, and 
thus to emphasize their distinction from the vulgar.” When 
1 further object that his fugade is incorrect even from the Euro- 
pean point of .view, he Cannot understand how that is possible. 
In the same way as Christianity is popularly identified with any 
denial of religious obiigatron, so the essence of European archi- 
tecture is supposed to consist in a reckless disregard of all re- 
cognized canons of ornament and proportion. An^" outcast is 
dubbed a Christian, and any ugliness in a building is accounted 
European. Now that I have had a special drawing made of 
liis gate, he will be more than ever convinced that my criticisms 
were simply prompted by deficien|» intelligence, and that he has 
at last taught me to admire what 1 once ignorantly disparaged. 

A gateway, in a very different style, has lately been added to 
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his house at Bulandshahr by Maalvi Muhammad Bakhsh^ the 
Honorary Magistrate of Obaprdvat. It is of special interest 
as showing the readiness with which the upper classes would 
return to tile true principles of indigenous architecture, if only 
it were more generally in fashion. The gate is in two stories, 
with a deeply recessed single arch below, the plinth, shafts 
and spandrels of wliicli are covered with most delicate diapers 
and foliage. The balcony above has slender piers of pierced 
tracery, and its three arches have their heads filled in with stone 
fanlights, below which they are fitted with doors of common** 
place English pattern. This is the solitary defect in the 
design, and fortunately it is one which admits of an easy remedy. 
The combination of depth and solidity in the mass with light- 
ness of touch in the ornamental details indicates a true artistic 
faculty of conception, and the idea has been carried out with 
much technical skill. 

Our engineers’ buildings, as a rule, have the one merit of 
simplicity. They make no pretence of pleasing the eye, but 
neither do they often wilfully offend it by an obtrusive display 
of misplaced architectural embellishment. Considered as tem- 
porary makeshifts for the deposit of departmental returns, or the 
casual shelter of distressed officials, they might pass uncriticized. 
But, unfortunately, the people of the country will not regard 
them from this purely utilitarian point of view. The Govern- 
ment is omnipotent, and if it chooses to lodge its servant at 
equal cost in sheds and godowns instead of in courts and 
palaces, it must be not from want of thought or skill, but because 
it deliberately prefers the shed and godown style of con- 
struction. The latter is, therefore, the style which loyal subjects 
are bound to adopt, if they would be in harmony with their 
rulers. 

The most important Goveroment building in tbe Bulandshahr 
district is the set of Law Courts and Revenue Offices at head- 
quarters. The fa5ade, which is 170 feet in length, may be ade- 
quately described as a long low wall pierced with a uniform row 
of round-headed cavities. There is no porch, nor any other 
feature by which to distinguish tlie front from the back nor 
on either side is any one doorway marked off from its fellows 
as a main entrance. The design would answer equally well, or 
indeed much better for a dry-goods stoie, a barrack, or a factory. 
No stranger, unfamiliar with the economic eccentricities 
of Anglo-Iniiian administration, could for a moment suppose that a 
building of such a mean and poverty-stricken appearance repre- 
sented the dignity of the Empire to about a million of people, and 
was the fiscal centre of a district contributing over fourteen lacs 
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of rupees to tbe annual revenue of the State. It might, perhaps, 
be imagined that external dignity had been judiciousiy disregarded 
in order to secure a maximum of internal convenience ; but if such 
was the intention, it has signally failed of attainment : the paltry 
appearance of the exterior only prepares the eye for the still 
greater shabbiness of everything inside. 

Tbe buildings, to which the reinaiudor of this article will be de- 
voted, have been designed and carried out in the hope of stemming 
the tide of utilitarian barbaiism, which had swamped Bulandshahr 
as completely us every other part of tlie Province. In April 187S, 
when 1 took over charge of the district, the only two buildings in 
It, ancient or modern, of the slightest architectural pietension, were 
a ruinous tomb of Sbahjahan's reign at Kasiia, and an unfinished 
stone pavilion of somewhat later date at Shikarpur. Tlie four 
municipalities had each been provided, about twenty years previous- 
ly* hy the energy of the then Collector, with a complete set of 
public institutions — school, dispensary, and post-office— -all sub- 
stantially constructed of good brick and mortar, but ou regulation 
patterns of the severest type, without any concession to local 
sentiment. The piincipal citizens, in their shops and dwelling- 
houses, had followed the example thus set, and were everywhere 
repeating the same dreaiiness of design, only in inferior materials 
and with less careful execulion. It is too often forgotton by those 
in authority that it is only the perfection of its mechanical finish 
which, in European work, often coinpeiusates in part for the want of 
artistic oiiginalily. By combining the poverty of western in veil- , 
tion with tlio clumsiness of eastern teclinicpie, the characteristic 
viitues of both races are sacrificed. Yet, this is tbe plan which is 
systematically adopted throughout British India. The design for 
a new church or town-hali is supplied by an English engineer, 
who openly avows his ignorance of ai chitectiuv, while the execution 
is left to native workmen, who iulierit the artistic traditions of the 
country, but ai'e unskilled in the management of modern mechani- 
cal appliances, and cannot appreciate the boldness of a Gothic 
moulding, or tbe elegance of contour and proportion upon wliich 
inuinly depends tlie charm of a Grecian order. It was not thus 
that the Muhammadans, the earlier conquerors of India, achieved 
those architectural triuinphs in mosque and palace, whicli wo now 
conscientiously restore with many expressions of idle allmiration, 
but apparently without gathering much practical iustrugtion from 
the principles they exhibit. Their accurate reproduction is un- 
doubtedly ill itself an excellent undertaking and one that reflects 
the highest credit on the Government ; but the functions of design 
are not vitally stimulated, nor is art adequately encouraged by 
an exclusive devotion to the past. The# general outline of any 
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large scheme of improvement, and the site and ground plan of the 
different buildings that are to be grouped together, are matters 
upon which tlie Hindu — with his overpowering passion for detail 
•^oes well to follow foreign guidance. The execution also will 
be largely benefited in evenness by European supervision ; but 
the composition of the fa<^ade and all the details of the decoration 
are best left to the craftsmen who will have to execute them. In 
working out their own conceptions, or repeating the familiar types 
of local tradition, both mind and hand will act more freely than 
when they are set to copy foims and mouldings, which they have 
never practised and do not understand. The carpenters and 
bricklayers whom I have employed at Bulandshahr are, for the 
most part, the very same men who raised tho bare walls, and set 
iip the tasteless door frames that distinguish the older public build- 
ings of the town. Nor do they ask any higher pay for the more 
decorative >vork upon which they are now engaged. If the 
present results are more attractive to the eye, the improvement 
is solely due to an improved method of direction on the lines 
above indicated. It is a sound maxim of administration, which 
holds good in small matters as in large, that it is well to trust 
the people you employ ; if you cannot trust a man, do not employ 
him. An Englishman’s function in India is to stimulate enter- 
prize and direct the general course of affairs, but to abstain from 
interference with the details of execution. No character more 
lowers the prestige of Government than the zealous official, ” 
who trusts no one hut himself even in the pettiest details for 
which subordinates are entertained, and thus loses the broad view 
which he alone is in a position to command, and which, if he 
loses it, is lost altc gether. 

The architectural designs of the new buildings at Bulandshahr 
do not profess to exhibit any novel features of very remarkable 
artistic merit. On the contrary, whatever value attaches to them, 
is to be found in their easy and unconscious adherence to ordinary 
traditional practice, and in the consequent absence* of any excep- 
tionally striking effects. There has been no intentional imitation 
of older buildings, but, at the same time, there has been no strain- 
ing after originality. The toweis and gateways and arcades of 
modern Bulandshahr claim to be congruous and picturesque, but 
only in the same way as tlie streets of a mediaeval English town, 
which could be matched by others of similar character all over 
the coiinky. Then — as still in India — the influence of the preva- 
lent style was not so much inculcated in the studio as felt in the 
air. With some few local modifications in matters of detail, 
arising chiefly from the ingenious utilization of local materials, 
such as the cut-flint panelling in Norfolk and Suffolk, and the 
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Purbeck marble shafts of the western counties, the motif of 
Gothic work at any given period was similar in essentials from 
the Tweed to the Land’s End. Between the sculptured 
decoration of a Cathedral and that in a village church there may 
often be a superiority of finish in the former, the result of the 
more extensive practice acquired by working in the midst of a 
large community ; bub this advautage of facile manipulation, with 
its tendency to stereotype invention, was often outweighed by the 
greater leisure and unconventionality of the rural artisan. Unless 
new inspiration and invention come to guide it, the predominance 
of technical skill in art invariably ends in degradation of the 
artist s function. Man was not intended to work with the accuracy 
of a machine ; and, in architecture, slight irregularities, which 
an enquirer would condemn as unpardonable defects, are on the 
contrary the inseparable accidents of individual effort, and, as 
evidences of its exercise, please rather than offend tlie educated 
eye. Human faculties will never succeed in realizing their ideal; 
but still it is a nobler part to form an ideal and struggle towards 
it, than to rest content with the easy attainment of stereotyped 
mediocrity. If the system that I advocate, viz.y the free employ- 
ment of local talent, unhampered by departmental interference, 
were adopted throughout India, there might be occasional 
failures, but it is reasonable to expect there would also be 
brilliant successes ; and the failures must be numerous indeed 
before they produced at all the same depressing effect as the 
present deadness of uniformity. 

Of all the new improvements in the town, the first that I 
undertook was the construction of a terrace, which once a week 
is used for a market. The site was an untidy road-side strip oa 
the top of the hill, immediately opposite the Tahsili Gate. It 
has been converted into a paved platform in two stages, 194? feet 
long and 28 feet broad, made of brick, with a cut-stone edging. 
An arcade at the back, which forms a convenient place of deposit 
for hales of cloth and other perishable goods in case of a storm, 
is also mainly of brick construction, and is a pleasing specimen of 
local skill. But so much time and labour were involved in cutting 
each separate brick into shap'e for the slender rounded and fluted 
shafts, that the ultimate expense was scarcely, if at all, less thau 
if stone had been employed. I have therefore iiev^r repeated 
the experiment on a similar scale, and have restricted the applica- 
lion of ornamental brickwork to small niches and similar details, 
where it has an excellent effect. The cost of the work was 
Rs. 1,600, the whole of which has beei) already recovered by the 
aimual income from the market-dues. Tlie money for this im- 
provement was obtained by the sale of a small plot of confiscated 
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ground close by, which had belonged to the rebel Abdul Ijatif, 
The purchaser, Kunvar Mahar&j Sinh, Intended to build a house 
upon it, which would have been an additional improvement, but 
he died before the walls were more than a few feet above the 
ground. 

Tlie next enterprise was the Bathing Ghat on the river 
bank. The foundation-stone was laid on the 1st Novem- 
ber 1878, but the completion of the work w’^as delayed 
for two years by the officiousness of an Executive Engineer 
who represented to Government that it would spoil the look of 
the adjoining bridge, and would be nothing short of “an eye-sore.” 
Fortunately the work was eventually allowed to proceed, and the 
effect of both buildings, though they are in very different styles of 
architecture, is greatly enhanced by the juxtaposition. Ordinary 
intelligence might have foreseen this result ; and that such ob- 
structive counsels should have been suffered to prevail so long 
against local enterprize, is a typical illustration of the difficulties 
tliat beset a district officer. He is placed in a position which 
apparently commands almost unlimited capabilities for doing good; 
but he soon discovers that, in whatever direction he attempts to 
move, some head of a department is already on the spot, watching 
to trip him up. As the river forms the boundary of the town to 
the east, and all the roads from that direction converge at the 
bridge, the ghiit, with its four graceful towers, Is seen from a 
considerable distance by travellers as they approach their destina- 
tion. The total cost was Rs. 16,373. Of tliis sum Rs. 3,670 were 
contributed by tlie Municipality ; the remainder had been raised by 
public subscription. As in all river-works, the most difficult and 
the most expensive part of the undertaking was the sinking of tlie 
wells for the foundation. This was all successfully accomplished 
without any professional assistance. The toweis are octagonal in 
shape, of solid brick masonry, faced with slabs of red sandstone cut 
into panels and set in white stone frames. On two of tiiese panels 
are recorded the names of all the subscribers, arranged in order 
according to the amount of their donations. Tliese towers are 
finished off at the top with brackets and eaves, above which is a 
plinth supporting an open kiosque witli a domed roof, the pinnacle 
of which rises to a height of 52 feet from the ground. The 
kiosques of the two towers that spring from the base of the steps 
are approached from the upper terrace on the road-side, and form 
pleasant places in which to sit and look out upon the river. The 
other two kiosques on the water’s edge are unfortunately inacces- 
sible, as the open screen-walls intended to connect them with the 
pair beliind were vetoed oil the ground that they might obstruct 
the stream, The; stone pavement between the four towers has 
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now become a favourite stage for the theatrical performances tliat 
are generally held during the festival of the UcXi^ when a canopy 
is stretched over the arefv, and the spectators throng the steps. Here 
too, a display of fireworks takes place during the week of tlie 
Annual District Show, soine of them being let off at the foot of the 
steps, and others from the opposite bank, whence they are reflected 
in the stream. With the arches and parapet of the bridge maiked 
out with lines of tiny lamps, and tlie elegant architecture of the 
kiosques illuminated by hanging globes and cliaiuleliers, the restless 
crowd, as it breaks up into ever-changing groups and bright-coloured 
masses amidst ihe tinselled torch stands and flariiig flambeaux, 
produces a series of kaleidoscopic effects before the eyes of the 
European spectators, who witness it from their seats at the top 
of the steps, which could only bo imitated in England on the 
stage of a London theatre. 

In addition to the main gliiit the opposite side of the stream 
is also provided with a sliort flight of stone steps, of equally 
substantial cojnstruction, and above the bridge are a Qo-gb&t, or 
slope for watering cattle, and two arcaded rest-houses, of good and 
ornamental brick masonry, which are generally crowded with poor 
travellers, who are allowed to stay there for 24< hours. Those 
two Imildings cosr, a further sum of Rs. O-H*, about half of which 
was a wedding gift from a Thakiir, who preferred to spend the 
money in ibis way, rather than waste it in feeding a horde of 
lazy Brahmans, as is the custom on such occasions. Nowhere else 
in the whole length of its winding couivse can the little river boast 
of possessing so handsmne and complete a set of artistic adornments." 

From I he town s'de the bridge and ghat are approached by a 
spacious thoroughfare, 150 feet wide, with a double row of trees, 
where a market is held twice a week, which is largely attended by 
the people of the neiglibouring vill iges, for dealings in cloth and 
miscellaneous petty wares and agricultural produce. This road is all 
made of earth, raised eight feet above tlie level of the low river 
meadows, and is bordered north and south by lines of shops, which, 
Avith their veiandah.s, are 32 feet deep. Tims the road' with its 
shops foims a solid stone-faced embankment 214* feet wide, and 
is 700 feet in length. At the'back of the shops, on the north side 
towards the open country, is a walled enclosure, comprising an 
area of nearly four acres, used as a paiao, or carnping ground for 
vehicles of all descriptions ; and on the south side is a Sarde, or 
hostel for tnvoliers. The shops, as seen from the central road- 
way, are only one story high ; but from the low ground at the 
back tlicy show a basomeut story beside^, Avitli vaulted cells, which 
are used as stables on the parao side, and as travellers' quartets on 
be other. The entire cost of this extensive project up to the 
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present time has been Rs. 56,416, including Rs. 9,800 for the 
actual embankment, Rs. 2,000 for the parao wall and Rs. 900 for a 
masonry verandah to the Sarae roonjs. The balance, viz.^ 
Rs. 43,716, was the cost of the shops. 

Immediately opposite the ghdt, the basement floor of the 
embajikment is widened out into a spacious crypt-like building of 
five aisles, 70 feet long, which havS direct access to the river by a 
subterranean passage carried under the road-way. This was 
constructed at a cost of Rs. 4,833, which was mainly defrayed by 
Chaudhri Laclihman Sinh of Sikarpur, an Honorary Magistrate, and 
one of the wealthiest landed proprietors in the district, who made 
the donation as a thaiikoflfering after recovery from a very severe 
illness. It is used as a Dhannsala, or rest-house for the poor, and 
is admirably adapted for the purpose from its coolness and its situa- 
tion at the very entrance of the town, in close proximity both 
to the river and the market. 

The shops on the embankment are divided into four blocks, of 
which three, containing in all 46 shops, have been completed ; the 
fourth is postponed till such time as the increasing trade of the town 
may require it. Each line is broken in the centre by a gateway, 
one leading into the parao, the other on to a new street, which 
communicates with the sarae and the main bazar of the town. 
The depth of both these gates allows of the construction of an 
upper room with the fair interior dimensions of 18 feet by 20. One 
room is on the point of completion, and will serve for the ordi- 
nary monthly meetings of the Municipal Committee, who have 
hitherto had no place of their own in which to assemble. It has 
a projecting stone balcony at each end, and the windows are filled 
with stone tracery. The cost thus far has been Rs, 4,000. The 
room over the opposite gate will be taken in hand next year. 

The embankment was not quite finished on the 19tli September 
1880, when the heavy rain occurred which caused the fatal land- 
slip at Naini Tal. The river rose suddenly from 13 to nearly 21 
feet in height, the greatest recorded height for any previous flood 
being 16 J feet, and in order to save the bridge a breach was made 
in the road on the other side of the stream. Tliis was rapidly 
widened by the force of the torrent into a chasm three furlongs 
broad. But for the embankment, the roadway to the west of the 
bridge must also have gone, and the greater part of the town 
would then have been destroyed. Even as it was, much damage 
was caused by the back-water, which spread up into the street 
from the lower bend of the river ; exposure to the direct forces 
of the current would have had much more serious results. An 
insignificant rivulet made its way over the embankment through 
the spaces left for the gateways ; but the masonry walls~though 
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the mortar was scarcely dry — stood the shock well, and fully justi- 
fied the cost. of their construction even from a purely utilitarian 
point of view. It may also be mentioned that tl)e shops let, some 
for R$. 4 and some for Rs. 5 a month each, which gives a return of 
over 6 per cent, on the outlay. 

On eineiging from the low land, the embankment is continued 
towards the west, first at the same width of 150 feet through 
a bazar, in which the frontage of the shops has been remodelled 
by the proprietor so as to assimilate it in appearance with 
the Municipal work, and then as an ordinary street till it 
reaches the Collector s house and grounds, which are the begin- 
ning of the European quarter. At this point of junction, a large 
masonry reservoir, called the Lyall Tank, has now been con- 
structed by public subscription at a cost of Rs. 16,110. The 
first stone was laid by the Lieutenant-Governor of the Province, 
Sir Alfred Lyall, on the 7th February 1883, when he re-visited 
Bulandshahr for the first time after an interval of 26 years since 
the Mutiny, when he was attached to the district as a junior 
civilian, and greatly distinguished himself in the military opera- 
tions against the rebels. The aqueduct, by Avhich water will be 
obtained from a distributary of the Ganges Canal, about a mile 
distant, has not yet been commenced, but an allotment of 
Rs. 2,500 has been made for it in the Municipal Budget, and the 
tank itself is finished. It measures 230 feet square and is 14 feet 
deep. The whole of the earth procured by the excavation has 
been utilized in raising the level of the streets and open places in 
the town, thereby greatly improving its drainage and sanita- 
tatiori. Tiers of steps and platforms reach from the top 
to the floor of the tank, and on . each side are broken up 
into three corapartments by dwarf towers, based on the lowest 
platform and rising to the level of the outer margin, with 
which they are connected by screen walls. The top of these is 
broadened out by stone slabs over a bold cornice, so as to form 
footpaths for reaching the roof of the towers, which makes 
either a pleasant seat or a convenient projection for bathers to 
dive from. The central compartment, on the east side, has no 
steps, but is cut i)ack into a long paved slopo with flankiug walls 
for watering cattle. 

West of the tank is the Moti Bagh, an area of eleven acres 
lately levelled and enclosed at a cost of Rs. 5,950, and now in 
process of conversion into a public garden. Part of it was formerly 
a broad and deep ravine, which brought down into the town the 
drainage of all the surrounding country and passed it out 
into the river through the arch which has been already mentioned 
as now making the river gate of (Jhaudhri Lachkmaa Sinh’s 
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Dharms&Ia. On the edge of this ravine was an extensive mound, 
known as the Moti Bazar, which, rnanj^ hundreds of years ago, 
had been an inha) ited site. In levelling it to HU up the ravine, 
besides otlier minor curiosities, a clay seal was found inscribed with 
the owner’s name, apparently of the fifth century A, D., together 
Avith an immense number of large bricks, a cubit long and half 
a cubit broad, and many curious specimens of a local terracotta 
manufactory. These objects are mostly of a cocoanut shape, and 
seem to have been Intended either for vases or for architectural 
finials. A fine statue of Buddha, of the 8th century, had been 
previously discovered on the same spot. 

In this new garden, close by the roadside, from which it is 
divided only by a low wall with stone posts and chains, is 
now being built the Town Hall, which, if I am able to superinten- 
dend its completion, will be one of the most remarkable modern 
buildings in the Province. The cost will scarcely be less than 
Rs. 30,00(1, the whole of which is being defrayed by the muni- 
ficence of a single individual, Raja Bakir Ali Khan, of Pindraval. 
He received the decoration of a C. I. E. from the hands of the 
Lieutenant-Governor in the building itself on the 7tli February 
1883, when a temporary roof was thrown over the unfinished 
walls for the occasion. The hall, the lower end of which can 
be screened off as an ante-room, measures 80 feet by 25, and 
will be SO feet high, with a range of clerestory windows under 
the cornice. It is intended that in design, construction, and all its 
accessories it should form a complete epitome of all the indigenous 
arts and industries of the neighbourhood. Two pairs of doors, 
as specimens of wood-carving and inlaying, were contributed on 
loan to the Calcutta Exhibition, where they attracted much atten- 
tion and were awarded a certificate of the first-class and a gold 
medal. A copy of aiiother pair of its doors was made by request, 
and is now deposited in the South Kensington Museum. The stone 
work of the porch and verandah and of the great arches of the hall 
is of equally conspicuous merit, and a little wicket gate in the 
low roadside wall, immediately In front of the north verandah, 
is supported by ramps which are scarcely to be surpassed as 
graceful specimens of stone foliage. 

In addition to tins minor entrance in direct connection with the 
Town Hid), the Moti Bagh is provided with two great gates. The 
one in thq east wall, immediately opposite the Lyall Tank, is 
being erected in memory of Mr. Elliot Colvin, the late 
Commissioner of the Division, whose sudden and untimely death, 
on the Srd November 1883, was deeply felt by all classes of 
the community. It is estimated to cost about Rs. 4,000, and should 
be completed by the end of this year. The main gate is on the 
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opposite side, towards the west, and will perpetuate the name of 
Rdo Umrfio Sinh of Kacliesar, who has given Rs. 4,500 for its 
construction. The archway, which towards the road is of white 
sand-stone, covered with delicate surface tracery, is flanked 
by two rooms of block kankar masonry, with red brick turrets 
at the corners, surmounted by domed and pinnacled stone kiosques 
46 feet high. The rooms are intended as lodges for the gardener 
and watchman, and have an upper unroofed story with arcaded 
fronts of red brick, the wliole being sniinounted by a parapet of 
white stone posts and panels. The variety of colour afforded 
by the employment of so many different materials and styles 
of construction affords a pleasing effect, and is to some extent a 
novelty. There was formerly a superstiiious prejudice in the 
native mind against the use of block kankar except for under- 
ground work, such as wells and foundations ; and a trader, who 
built four of the shops on tlie embankment on his own respon- 
sibility, refused to conform in this respect to tlie specification 
with which I had supplied him, and in the back-wall, where lime- 
stone had been used for the other shops, he substituted brick. 
This was afterwards plastered and painted so as to make it look 
as much as possible like the rest of the line, but the difference 
cannot be concealed, and it remains a disfigurement, though 
being at the back it is not greatly noticed. Since then I have 
used it so freely and willi such obvious success, that the prejudice 
against it may be considered as almost extinct. 

Another building, which occupies a corner in the Moti Bagh, is 
the Station Bath. Even this peculiarly English institution has fur- 
nished an opportunity for an ingenious adaptation of oriental archi- 
tecture. The tank itselt is open to the sky, but is surrounded by a 
corridor — made double at one end for a dressing-room— with brick 
arcades facing tiie water and solid external walls of block kankar 
masonry. A flight of stairs leads to the roof, wliicli is flat and 
can therefore be used for taking headers from, or as a terrace com- 
manding a pleasant view o( the garden. The windows have arched 
wooden frames with balustrades and shutters, all elegantly carved in 
a variety of patterns, and the doors area still more elaborate piece 
of carpentry, like those in the Town Hall. Over the entrance 
is a stone niche with inscriptions in English and Hindustani, 
recording that this gift for the use of the European 'residents 
of the station was made by Saiyld Hasan Shah, the ^Honoray 
Magistrate for the town and the vice-President of the Municipality. 
The cost has amounted to Rs. 3,600. The site is most convenient 
as the Library and Racket Court ai*e immediately opposite. 
These were built some years ago and are more useful than orna- 
mental ; but they have been brought iu|o harmony with their 
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new surroundings, by the insertion of stone tracerled windows 
and a pair of handsomely carved doors. Even the Race Stand, 
outside the station, has • been built on similar principles, and is 
thoroughly Indian in character. The material is block kankar 
with dressings of white sand-stone. The cost has been gradually 
defrayed by the annual sale of tickets at the time of, the 
races. 

The handsomest private house in the town was built for Saiyid 
Mihrbdn All, the Honorary Magistrate of Qulaothi. It occupies 
a singularly favourable position at the east end of a broad 
street, which in front of the house first opens out into a small 
square, and then branches off into two bazars, running due north 
and south. Immediately at the back is the steep slope of the 
hill, on which the old Fort once stood, and the rise is so rapid, 
that the carriage-entrance, which is up a side lane, and the court- 
yard on to which it opens, are on a level with the roof of the shops, 
which from the square appear as a basement story to the building 
and thus give a great increase of dignity to the facade. It was 
under construction throughout the year 1880, and the house 
warming took place on the 26th of the following February, on the 
last day of the Annual Show, when all the European residents and 
visitors sat down to dinner with their host in the large room on 
the first floor. A third story with a beautiful screen of pierced 
stone tracery was afterwards added, making the cost of the front-, 
age amount to Rs. 4,200. The premises at the back are exten- 
sive and commodious, but of ordinary brick masonry, and arc not 
yet fully completed. 

The central area of the Square was formerly a dusty untidy 
waste, but now appears as a raised brick terrace with stone 
dressings and carved stone lamp-posts at the four corners. It 
was constructed in 1879 at a cost of about Rs. 1,000. The people 
were at first opposed to the improvement, thinking it might 
interfere with the celebration of the Bharat Mildp, the meeting 
of Rdma, Lakshman and Sita on their return from exile with 
their brother Bharat, which forms the last scene in the popular 
miracle play of the Ram Lila, acted throughout India during the 
festival of the Dasabara, and at Bulandshahr invariably performed 
in this particular Square. When I witnessed it in the first year of 
iny incuilibency, all the surroundings were of the poorest and most 
squalid appearance ; now, on all four sides, brick and carved stone 
have been substituted for mud and thatch, and a more elfective 
stage for an illumination or theatrical performance could scarcely 
bo found in the largest town in the Province. The success- 
ful transforinaiion of the spot is so fully appreciated by the 
citizens, that since thgn they have readily fallen in with any 
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fcbeme that I have proposed, ia perfect confidence that the 
result will prove satisfactory. The well in the Square, which 
is a very favourite one, with people drawing water from it 
all day long, was cleaned and repaired and enclosed with a 
very elegant 8tone«ecreen at an outlay of Rs. 200, at the same 
time that the pavement was made. There was also added 
for the accommodation of a Brahman, who supplies a draught 
of drinking water to the thirsty wayfarer, a prettily decora- 
ted square stone coll, or Fiyao. This is surmounted by a lofty 
hexagonal shaft of masonry tapeiring up to a stone finial, with 
tier upon tier of little niches on all its sides from top to bottom, 
in which lamps are placed whenever there is an illumination 
of the town. This was the gift of Chaudbri Vijay Sinh of 
Sikri, and cost Bs. 500. 

In a line with Mihrb&n Ali’s house is a temple with a high 
spire in the background, built by a Hindu widow. The front 
was first of brick, but in order not to be outdone in magni- 
ficence by her Muhammadan neighbour, it was no sooner 
finished than she pulled it down and re-built it in stone as 
it now appears. 

On the north side of the Square was a narrow strip of 
ground occupied by some miserable hovels, which 1 have pulled 
down, and in their place erected a handsome double-storied 
range of buildings, with seven shops in the basement and 
a convenient set of rooms above, which are let out as a Banker’s 
oflBces. This fa 9 ade also is of carved stone, with a slight in- 
termixture of red brick. The property belongs to Muuawar 
All Khan, who has the misfortune to be of weak intellect. 
His estate, which is a considerable one, lying chiefly in the 
Muradabad district, is therefore administered by the Court of 
Wards. The family, originally Hindu, has been connected 
with the town of Bulandshahr, ever since its very first settlement 
under the name of Baran, more than three thousand years ago. 
It was therefore only fitting that the scion of so ancient a stock 
should be locally represented by something more sightly and substan- 
tial than a ruinous line of mud hovels. Accordingly Idrew attention 
to the matter in the proper official quarter, and eventually obtained 
sanction for the removal of the old tumble-down sheds — which were 
a disgrace to the administration of the' estate — and for .the ex- 
penditure of Bs. 9,000 on the new block, which was comple- 
ted in 1882, The rental at present gives a return ofr only 4 

E er cent, on the outlay ; the town so far as shops are concerned 
aving now become a little over-built u for any sort of dwel- 
ling house there is a great demand, but the site was too con- 
tracted to be suitable for that purpose. The building, from 
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most points of view, seems to l)e backed by the steep range 
of the castle hill, with the Tahsili on its top. This is a sombre 
jail-like pile, erected in 1866, at a cost of Rs. 14,187, on the 
site of the old Fort, the last relics of which were then demo- 
lished, and have ever since been regretted as affording more 
comfortable quarters for the staff of revenue officials than 
their modern substitute. 

A little outside the Square, on the north side of the broad 
street, by winch, as has been already mentioned, it is approached 
from the west, stands another conspicuously handsome private 
building. This is the town residence of Muhammad Ali Khan, 
tlie Honorary Magistrate of Jahangirabad, Here also*— as 
in Mihrban AH’s house — the carriage entrance is from a back 
lane, where the ground is on a level with the roof of the shops 
that form the basement story of the front. A spacious stone 
verandah overlooks the street and runs the whole length of 
the principal reception hall, which was first used on the 25th 
February 1882 for a dinner that wound up the festivites of 
the Annual Show. A stone model of the facade was ordered 
by Mr, Purdon Clarke as a characteristic specimen of modern Indian 
architecture, and has been deposited in the South Kensington 
Museum. The chief peculiarity of the style, which is the 
same as that employed In the two companion buildings al- 
ready described, consists In the great depth of the apparently 
slender shafts that support the arcade. They cover the entire 
thickness of the wall on which they stand, and are thus very 
substantial supports, though their front shows a breadth of 
only two or three inches. The background of the frioze and 
string-courses, and the outlines of the panels in the balcony 
screens, are coloured with different tints, which give prominence 
to the carving and a general air of brightness to the whole 
composition. This practice is comparatively a novelty, but 
has at once found imitators and is now generally adopted in all 
new buildings in the neighbourhood. 

At the west end of this street, on opposite sides of a small 
open place, stand the English School and the Dispensary, both 
substantial buildings, erected the one in 1864, the other in 
1867, under the supervision of Mr. Webster,, the then Collector. 
The matj^rials and construction, for which alouo he is respon- 
sible, are of the very best description, and do liim the high- 
est credit as a practical builder. The designs were supplied 
by Government engineers, and have the usual departmental defects 
of low plinth, inadequate cornice, and the absence of any stair- 
case on to the roof. The Assistant Surgeon’s dwelling-house 
close by is a typical specimen of professional wrong-headednes8« 
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It is absolutely uninhabitable, being sunk in a sort of well 
which prevents the possibility either of drainage or ventila- 
tion. The site was ^ mound, which common sense, instead 
of levelling, would have utilized as a plinth. I pointed this 
out to the Executive Engineer, but he blandly assured me 
that what had been done was quite according to rule, and that 
it was only the Babu’s perverseness which made him refuse 
to live there. 

' As a benevolent institution, the ITospital and Dispensary 
yields to none in the Province. In 1882 as many as 898 
surgical operations were performed in it, including 363 for 
cataract ; and in 1883 the total number rose still higher, to 
1,010. These splendid results were due to the skill and devo- 
tion of Dr. Willcocks, the Civil Surgeon, who, by his intimate 
acquaintance with the language, kindliness of manner, and 
inexhaustible patience, combined with remarkable success in 
treatment, had acquired a 'great reputation, which attracted pa- 
tients from all the surrounding districts. 

The School is a spacious vaulted room with broad verandahs 
and a curiously ugly campanile, which, as in the Tahsili School 
already mentioned, suggests the idea of a nonconformist chapeL 
It was originally intended to accommodate only a hundred 
boys, and as the number of pupils at the beginning of tliis 
year bad risen to 175, an additional class-room became impera- 
tively necessary, and this has now been supplied. It covers 
almost exactly the same area as the old building, but is in 
a very different style of architecture, with a high flat roof, 
to which access is gained by a picturesque stair-turret, a well- 
raised plinth, cut-brick arcaded walls, stone traceried windows, 
and handsomely carved doors. The cost will be about lis. 4,600, 
of which sum more than half comes from an endowment be- 
stowed upon the school by Saiyid Mihrbdu Ali, who is always 
foremost in the support of every deserving local institution. The 
Superintending Engineer’s official criticism of the new room is highly 
characteristic. He conderns it ns '‘quite out of keeping with the 
original building and defective in design.” Architects and art critics 
in London and New York apparently find something to admire 
in the new works at Bulandshahr, and gladly go to consi- 
derable expense in procuring models and drawings of them ; 
but the taste of our provincial Vitruvius is far mofe fastidious, 
and can only be satisfied by the elegant refinement of his own 
departmental standards. 

In the same compound stands th§ Boarding house, where such 
of the boys are lodged as have no relations with whom they 
oan live in the town. There is now accommodation for forty. 
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The building is in the form of a quadrangle, of which about one- 
half was finished and occupied before I took charge of the 
district. It was simply a barrack of the very plainest descrip- 
tion, and for the sake of uniformity I was obliged to continue 
it on somewhat similar lines. But I have given it character 
by adding a gateway in the centre of one wing, throwing 
out two stair-turrets at the corners of the front, and substitu- 
ting pierced stone-tracery for wooden bars in the windows. 
An extension at the back has also been made this year, and* 
it would give importance to the design if a large dormitory 
were added over this as an upper story* at some future 
time, when sanction has been obtained. The existing ac- 
commodation is still inadequate, and a house has to be rented 
in the town for some of the boys. There is an available fund 
of Rs, 2,000, invested in Government paper, the interest on which is 
spent upon scholarships. But the craving for English educa- 
tion among the poorer classes already amounts almost to a 
disease, and, in my opinion, ought not to be encouraged by a 
system of gratuitous education. From the very beginning of 
my career I have been an enthusiast for a certain kind of 
schooling, but I am convinced that the study of English has 
been pushed on too rapidly. Being regarded simply as a 
means for making a livelihood, it is not the leaders of native 
society, but only the struggling and the indigent who are anxious 
to secure Government education for their sons. When they, 
have completed the first stage of the appointed curriculum, they 
can seldom afford to proceed any further, and — in order to support 
themselves — begin to look out for employment. As the general 
civilization of the country is only in the agricultural stage, native 
society does not require their services : the only patron to whom 
they can turn is Government, and every Government office is 
already besieged by a host of disappointed candidates. The 
ideal condition of things would be an English-speaking and highly 
cultivated aristocracy, with a proletariat able to read and write 
their own vernacular, and a middle class further instructed 
either in English, if they aim at being clerks, or in technique, 
if they would become intelligent artisans. The actual results of 
the system of low^ fees and .profuse scholarships are the reverse 
of the above, and the whole framework of society is in conse- 
quence disoi^anized. The poor learn absolutely too much ; the 
rich, too littje ; while the middle classes waste their time over 
what is relatively useless, being incongruous with their special 
rule in life. 

The mention of stone-traceridd windows may have been noticed 
in the above description of the new school buildings, and the 
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introduction of such a feature may possibly strike some people 
as an unnecessary extravagance. But the use of glass in 
a school-room is, to my mind, an example of the unthinking 
prejudice against oriental fashions which characterizes the whole 
action of the Public Works Department. Nothing could be more 
unsuitable ; with English boys running in and out, the window 
doors of the regulation pattern would not have a whole pane 
left in one of them by the end of the first week after the holi- 
days. Hindu lads are much quieter and more sedate, but — even 
so — breakages are frequent, and to obviate the cost of repairs the 
Superintending. Engineer, in his inspection reports, always re- 
commends that whenever glass is broken, it should be replaced 
with tin. A more clumsy expedient it would be difficult to 
conceive. The patch-work has a most beggarly appearance, and 
the tin of course is not transparent. The more sensible plan, and 
the one entirely in accord with eastern ideas, is that which I have 
adopted, in making the doors of solid carpentry and introducing 
light by means of windows set higher in the walls and fitted 
with ornamental tracery. In the Tahsili school, where the old win- 
dows were of large dimensions and reached to the ground, I have 
filled them in with wooden lattice-work as being cheaper than 
stone. 'I'hey give free admission to the air and subdue without 
materially obstructing the light, while they are further provided 
with inside shutters, which can be closed in case of a 
storm. The initial cost is rather heavier, but it is eventually 
recovered by the saving on repairs. The artistic effect will pro- 
bably be regarded as another objection by the typical engineer, 
who is possessed with the lamentable delusion that nothing can 
be good unless it is also ugly, and who treats a school as a purely 
utilitarian building. It appears to me, on the contrary, that the 
cultivation of the taste is an important element in any system of 
mental training, and that it is a matter for unqualified regret 
that the natives of the country, from their earliest childhood, should 
be taught to associate the idea of all that is mean and shabby 
with the British Government. The effect lasts throughout life. 
Hence the educated natives’ adoption of everything that is ugliest 
in European dress and equipment, and the necessity that he feels for 
an apology whenever he relapses into conformity with the pre- 
scriptions of oriental good taste. It is done — as he explains— out of 
regard for the prejudices of his women-folk, or of his less enlight- 
ened kinsmen. * 

The large and cosily building.s, of which special mention has 
been made, by no means exhaust the»list of improvements in the 
town. They are the most calculated to catch the eye of a com- 
plete stranger ; but a former habitmf, who returns after an 
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interval of eight or nine years, is perhaps still more struck by the 
astonishing transformation of the ordiriary shops and dwelling 
houses. As many as 870 of these hav« been pulled down and 
rebuilt. Formerly they were of mud, with the floor a foot or more 
below the level of the street, and with thatched roofs always liable 
to catch fire. The debris of the old structure now forms a raised 
plinth, the walls are of brick, and beams support a flat roof which 
forma a healthy sleeping-place. Many of these tenements are 
occupied by the labouring classes who have built them with their 
own hands, and of course their architectural pretensions are very 
slight. .But a little simple ornamentation about ^the doorways or 
the eaves generally redeems them from absolute bareness, and 
renders them not unpleasing to the eye. In fact, many a Lodha 
and Gbam&r has now a more serviceable and a better looking 
house of his own construction, than is provided by Government 
for its subordinate oflScials. 

As the Supreme Government has greatly at heart the check of 
epidemic disease among the urban population by the introduction 
of more adequate sanitary arrangements, it is not unusual for its 
periodical review of Municipal administration to conclude with a 
paragraph urging Committees to devote a larger part of their 
annual income to drainage schemes. This is passed on through 
the regular official channel, and eventually reaches the District 
ofiicer with a docket from his immediate superior, calling his 
special attention to the subject. As the Service prides itself on 
its loyalty, and a character for unquestioning submission to autho- 
rity is considered one of the most approved claims to promotion, 
he at once allots a large sum for new drains in the next year’s 
budget. The project is forthwith sanctioned as a commendable 
indication of public spirit, the drains are dug — and remain a 
nuisance ever afterwards. It is entirely forgotten that there is 
a vast difference between drains and drainage. In a dry climate, 
like that of Northern India, where it rains on an average only 
about twenty-five days in the year, there can be no constant excess of 
moisture to provide against. A covered drain is at all times and 
in every country the chosen home of typhoid, while a deep open 
drain is, for 340 days out of the whole 365, a dangerous pitfall or 
a slovenly dust-bin. Even when the rare and sudden flood does 
come, it has^its own way very much as before, for any ordinary 
channel must be inadequate to contain it. The proper method is 
to have broad paved or metalled streets with an almost impercep- 
tible slope from one end to the other, and also from the centre to the 
sides, so that the water may impidly run off without the necessity 
for any drain whatever. Every improvement in the town of 
Balandshalu during the last six years has had a beneficial effect 
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on the drainage ; but on actual drains nothing has been spent, 
except in closing, or at least raising the level of those which had 
been constructed by n\y predecessors, and upon which the whole 
Municipal income would appear to have been squandered. Cer- 
tainly, beyond drains and latrines, there were no other visible 
results of Municipal administration ; for the dispensary ami 
schools had been built out of special funds to which the Muni- 
cipality did not even contribute. 

All the new improvements have been designed and successfully 
carried out by independent local agency, never with the slightest 
assistance from departmental quarters, though occasionally in the 
face of much professional opposition. On the other hand, the 
perfoi malices of the trained engineers in Government service 
make a very insignificant appearance. The local works, which 
they have executed during the last fifty years, have been simply 
as follows : — The Jail ; the District Law Courts ; the Lowe Memo- 
rial ; the Assistant Surgeon’s official quarters ; the Church and 
the Church Chaukidar’s Lodge. The last named can only be 
regarded as a practical joke. The Clftrch itself, which stands 
at the extreme west end of the station, was completed in 1864* 
at a cost of Rs. 5,750, ou which the contractor, Mr. Micliell, 
now a large landed proprietor in the Merath district, is said to 
have been a considerable loser. The money was laised by a 
subscription, which had been headed by Mr. Lowe, the then 
Collector and a son-in-law of the Lieutenant-Governor, Sir William 
Muir. He died in July 18G2, and is buried in the Chancel. 
His name is further commemorated by a colonnaded building 
in the Cutcherry compound, called the Lowe Memorial, whicli 
is used as a place of shelter for people attending the courts. 
The}^, no doubt, find it a convenience, and the design is for the 
most part too simple to criticise, except for the low square clock- 
tower, which is obtrusively ugly and ilUproportioiicd. Tlie dimi- 
nutive battlements, with which it is crowned, were doubtless intend- 
ed to give it a Gothic character, but only emphasize its want of 
any architectural character whatever. The cost was Rs. G,936. 
As usual, there was no access to the roof, except by a break-neck 
ladder, till 1878, when I added a corner stair-turret. The Church 
is rather a pretty little building, and as a far-away imitation of 
Gothic, is more successful on the whole than Indian churches fre- 
quently are. It is crushed by a low vaulted roof of very un- 
Gothic type, and in order to resist its thrust, the buttresses, which 
are very short, have such a wide straddle as to give the whole 
composition a touch of the grotesque. The Lodge, added in 1883, 
IS a reproduction of the mother-building on the most diminutive 
scale, and is more like a doll’s house than a structure intended for 
human habitation. It has a very high-pifched roof, with miniature 
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buttresses and pointed arches to the doors and windows, and 
is divided into two rooms, corresponding to a nave and chancei, 
the internal dimensions of which are Kespectively nine and six 
feet square ! As a fanciful addition to the Church grounds it may 
have its merits ; but it is quite certain that the Chaukidar, for 
wliose comfort it was built, will never consent to immure himself 
in such a cramped and stiflng prison. As regards the other engi- 
neer-works : the Jail, first built in 1835, but enlarged in 1845 and 
again in 1883, is a straggling range of barracks, which the most 
ordinary village mason could have constructed ; the Law 
Courts are not only of the meanest appearance, but are also 
altogether inadequate in accommodation : the rooms provided for 
the Sessions Judge may be specially mentioued as in the hot 
weather al:>solutely uninhabitable. Tbe same is the case with tlio 
Assistant Surgeon's house. In the Schools, Dispensary and Post- 
office, the workmanship, which is good, was non-professional ; 
the designs were supplied by the department and are certainly 
open to exception. Such are the facts, and the conclusion to 
which they point is surely this, that the district would have 
been a direct gainer, both as regards the possession of more 
sightly public buildings and in the greater encouragement of 
local industry and talent, if it had been allowed to provide 
for its own wants in its own way, without any intor-medddling 
at all on the part of the Government bureau. 

In the three outlying Municipalities of Khurja, Anupshahr 
and Sikaudarabad, it has not been found possible to insist 
upon an equal attention to minutia), or to secure the same 
air of congruity as pervades the streets and bazars of Buland- 
sliahr. Though Khurja is by far the largest and richest town 
in the district, and several of its principal citizens have 
handsome dwelling-houses with gateways and facades of carved 
stone, these indicutious of wealth are, for the most part, buried 
away in the back lanes and alleys, while tbe sides of the 
main thoroughfares continue to be disfigured with mud walls 
and unsightly excrescences, which the native members of the 
Oominittee are too apathetic to set themselves to abolish. In 
each of the three towns, however, some one large scheme 
has been successfully accomplished. Even at Anupshahr, 
which has an annual income of little more than Rs. 6,000, 
by dint of ecomony it has been found possible to provide 
funds fore the construction of a ^ large and handsome sar^Le 
in the form of a qmidrangle, with vaulted cells aud cor- 
ridors and a fine entran/je gateway, over which will be built 
a Committee Room as at Bulandshahr, The cost has been 
Rs. 9,200, and it brings in an annual return of Rs. 250. At 
Sikaudarabad, which lies iu a hollow and had suffered 
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terribly from fever, a great improvement in the public health has 
been effected by an expenditure of Rs. 4,150 on an extensive 
system of drainage, which makes a circuit of the town and has 
its ultimate outfall in a natural water-course. The large sum 
of Ks. 12,500 has also been allotted for a Town Hall, still in 
course of erection. The doors, which are entirely the work of 
local carpenters, are of remarkably handsome design and careful 
execution. Being greatly admired by visitors, they have had 
an important effect in stimulating the revival of a decaying art, 
and now the traders in the principal bazar are vying with 
one another in the excellence of the carved arcades, with which 
they are ornamenting their shop fronts, and which promise to 
render the street one of the most picturesque in the district. 
The movement is entirely spontaneous, and shows what au 
immense influence for good in the encouragement of indigenous 
arts and industries might be exercised by Municipal Committees, 
if only they had more liberty of action than is often accorded 
them, and were not compelled to submit their designs for the 
sanction of a department which abominates individuality. 

At Khurja the new marketplace and bazar may fairly claim to 
be the finest modern architectural group of the kind in the 
Province. The market is in the form of a quadrangle, entirely 
fronted with carved stone, and has two entrance gates, of which 
the larger is 36 feet high, 40 feet broad, and as much as 60 feet 
deep, with a double story of arcades on either side under its 
lofty roof, as in the portals of the old Imperial Forts at Agra 
and Delhi. In the centre of the square is a mosque, which ou 
market days seriously obstructs the crowded area, and at all 
times is felt to be out of harmony with its environment, both 
because it stands at a different angle from the surrounding 
shops, and also because all the latter are occupied exclusively by 
Hindus, Before the site was cleared, a fakir had a mud hut 
here, which he represented to be a religious edifice and protested 
against its conversion to secular uses. The matter was 
taken up by au ignorant and factious crew of Pathans, who 
muster strong in the town^ and for fear of being thought luke- 
warm In the faith, tlio more respectable and better educated 
members of the Muhammadan community were obliged to side with 
the multitude. In order to prevent a disturbance, permission to 
rebuild the mosque had therefore to bo accorded, but it was 
accompanied with the condition that it should be of stone and 
of handsome design. The largest amount of ornamentation has 
been bestowed upon its back wall, for, this is directly opposite 
the main gate. It is an elaborate piece of panelling, and from 
the street, under the great arch, looks well as a screen at the 
end of the vista. On any other sito-^and many others were 
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offered — the mosque would have been more useful for religious 
purposes, and architecturally would have reflected credit on the 
good taste of the Muhammadan cominuid^y j standing where it 
does, it serves only as a memorial of their irrational and intoler- 
ant fanaticism. The shops on one side of the square are of great 
depth and have a double frontage, looking out at the back ou 
to a new street which, beginning with a width of 40 feet, sweeps 
round in a curved line till it again joins the main thorough- 
fare. The end of it last completed had previously been only 
from G to 8 feet wide. Even so, it was the most frequented 
bazar in the town, and the shops were a valuable property, for 
which heavy compensation had to be awarded. The entire cost 
of this extensive undertaking has been over Rs. 80,000, of which 
Rs. 14,000 were spent on the gates. • 

Kfaurja can also boast of a spacious masonry tank with an aque- 
duct a mile in length, by which it is filled from the Ganges Canal. 
It makes a fine sheet of water, and at two of its corners has pretty 
stone kiosques, the gift of the resident Honorary Magistrate, 
Kunvar Azam Ali Khan. The two at the opposite angles are now^ 
being added at a further cost of Rs. 1,200 by the Municipality, 
which has also defrayed the total expenditure on the tank itself 
and the aqueduct which together amounted to Rs. 18,000. 

Of all public improvements a tank is perhaps the one which 
the people of India most highly appreciate, and they are always 
ready to contribute to its construction to the full extent of their 
means. Besides the two at Kliurja and Bulandshahr, seven 
others have been made in smaller towns in the district, at an 
aggregate cost of Rs. 20,000, a nucleus in each case, large or 
small, being first collected by the people on the spot, and then 
supplemented by grants from local funds. The same system 
has been adopted with regard to new schools. If the people of 
any locality take wsufficient interest in the matter to contribute 
half the cost, the District Board provides the other moiety, the 
school is built, and the villagers having invested some of their 
own money hi it, generally evince a more lasting zeal for its 
success than if it bad been an entirely free gift. If a similar 
method were more widely practised throughout the country, local 
improvements and local public spirit would be developed on a 
far more solid basis, than hy the institution of any number of 
elective committees. 

The above long record of local improvements can scarcely be 
regarded as otherwise than a remarkable one for a single dis- 
trict to exhibit daring the^ brief space of six years. Probably 
not one tithe of similar work has been executed in the same time 
in any corresponding part of the Province, where action has been 
strictly regulated by degartineutal routine. If so, the point for 
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which I contend is practically established. The tyranny of de- 
partmentalism, and the servitude of the individual, as now prac- 
tised, are not only unneqpssary in the interests either of the Govern- 
ment or the people, but are positively injurious to both. The 
remedy for present evils lies iu local self-Government, which — 
rightly understood — Is the greatest blessing that could be conferred 
on the country. Its requirements, however, are not satisfied by 
the mere introduction of an ingenious scheme for the election 
of representative members to form such a Board as that hitherto 
existing, which, when once constituted, has no further functions 
to discharge but such as are purely ornamental, with no resources 
to develope, no funds of its own to administer, and no indepen- 
dence of action. Its nominal servants are its actual masters, 
who are appointed by an external department, are under its orders 
and look to it for promotion. The control over accounts is so vex- 
atiously minute, and the returns which have to be supplied are 
so voluminous, that the correspondence with the central bureau 
at Allahabad costs the Committee Rs. 800 a year simply for 
postage stamps, while the pay of the clerical establishment makes 
an annual charge of at least Rs. 5,000. Such a Board is 
simply a screen for the most exaggerated form of centralization. 
The system is wasteful, demoralizing and inefficient. On tlie 
other hand, fiscal and administrative economy would be secured, 
the character of the people would be elevated, and material pro- 
gress advanced, if every district had the management of its own 
funds, acting under the guidance of its natural leaders, unham- 
pered by departmental interference, forming its own projects and 
employing its own agency. Projects, before commencement, would 
require the general sanction of superior, authority, and on com- 
pletion would be submitted to the severest scrutiny. Bub the 
details of execution should be trusted to local intelligence, with- 
out undue insistence on technical refinements, and the work 
itself, as inspected on the spot, should be the test of success, not 
the figured statements as deposited iu the Central bureau. 
Bulandshahr is in no way an exceptionally favourable district 
for internal development. Throughout India there are bauds 
ready to work, and money waiting to be spent on improvements 
that every one desires, but which are never undertaken, for want 
of a little sympathy and co-operation on the part of the local 
authorities, who — for all their good will — are cowed ifito inaction 
by the incubus of au arbitary and overbearing departnt\|ent. 

F. S. Growse. 

Note. — Illustrations of some of tlie buildings mentioned in 
this article will appear iu a forthcoming number of the Journal of 
Indian Art^ edited by Mr, Kipling, the Principal of the School of 
Art at Labor, * 



akt. IX,— a plan for maintaining the rupee 

CURRENCY AT A FIXED VALUE RELATIVELY 
TO STERLING. 

A personas opinions are liable to be biassed by his interests, 
and some of our export merchants may still believe in 
the reductio ab absurdum that fi depreciating currency bene- 
fits a nation ; while others may cheiish the delusive hope that 
India by its own efforts can raise the value of silver, though 
the leading commercial nations hesitate to combine to make 
the attempt. Most Anglo-Indians are, however, alarmed at the 
laissez faire policy still pursued by Government in Sonnectiou 
with tlie Rupee currency. It is now evident that prior to 
1875 the values of silver and gold were kept at an equilibrium 
by the bi-metallic operations of the Latin Union, and that 
silver is now preserved from a further heavy fall in price by 
the action of America, France and Germany. Large unemploy- 
ed stocks of silver are held by these countries in the hope 
that a bi-metallic union will be re-established ; and should this 
hope not be realized, these stocks will be sold and India will 
be forced to discard the silver standard, and to adopt measures 
to maintain the Rupee currency at a fixed ratio to gold, which 
will become the one important measure of value. 

At the International Monetary Conference held in Paris, in 
1881, Sir Louis Mallet, the representative of the Indian Govern- 
ment, pointed out that though India was not a producer of 
silver, no country had done so much of late years to maintain 
the value of silver, and he promised that India would continue 
its present system of coining, provided a certain number of 
the principal States of the world would adopt bi-metallism and 
restore the old ratio between gold and silver. But, he added, 
the great wish of the financial authorities in India has been, if 

possible, to have a common monetary system with England 

They must choose between bi-metallism or gold, and, altliough 
for the present the latter solution would be too difficult, it 
is certain that if the depreciation of silver continues, and if 
the opportunity should offer, we shall enter, though much against 
our wish, into the struggle which is about to commence between 
the nations ^>f the earth for the sole metal which will be left to 
us as the solid basis of an international currency.’^ 

The principal States of the world, so far from complying with 
the stipulation made by Sir liouis Mallet, have adopted an op- 
posite course, and have sold silver. Italy has established a 
gold currency. Holland is about to demonetise 25 million 
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florins worth of silver ; and Mr, H. C. Bnrchard, Director 
of the American Miiit, while acknowledging himself a bi-me- 
tallist, is constrained .to recommend Congress to stop coining 
the ^400,000 worth of silver coined monthly under the Act 
of 1878. 

“ While believing he writes, that the equal coinage of 
both metals is desirable, yet in view of our inability to continue 
the increase of our silver circulation at the present rate with- 
out ultimately expelling a large portion of our present stock 
of goltl, as well as of the waning hope for the co-operation of 
leading commercial nations in securing the general use of silver 
and its unlimited coinage in money, I suggest again for the 
consideration of Congress, whether the law directing the coinage 
of not less" than 2 millions worth of silver into standard dollars 
should not he modified or repealed/’ 

Under this law, the American Mint has coined silver dollars 
to the value* of csE’SO, 900,000 ; but out of these only 000, 000 

have gone into circulation, and <iP22, 900,000 are held unemployed, 
together with ci?5,500,0()() in fractional silver currency which the 
Treasury is unable to press' into circulation : and if Mr. Burcbard 
is correct in stating that the hopes of American bi-metallists are 
waning, Congress will not only stop the coinage of the c£?400,000 
of silver monthly, but will take steps to dispose of the above- 
mentioned useless stock of silver. 

Mr. K. B. Chapman, in his letter to Professor Nasse, dated 
25th December 1880, asks ‘‘What is Germany going to do with 
her dP25,000,000 of thalers? What is France going to do with 
her c£*80,000,0()() of standard silver money, £50,000,000 of 
which are accumulated in the Bank of France alone ? What 
is America going to do with the constaritly accumulating dollars 
of her fathers ? ’’ And the further question may be asked, “ Wliat 
is India going to do if tliese nations attempt to dispose of these 
useless stocks of silver ? ” 

Under the present coinage laws, the Indian mints are bound 
to coin into legal tender money all silver that may bo. presented 
for the purpose ; and any of the above-mentioned nations, 
with the assistance of an Indian Exchange Bank, might remit 
silver in a quiet way, and purchase sterling bills for advance 
dates to an extent that would seriously injure trade and hamper 
the remit ting and borrowing operations of Government. 

Under a well known law of currency, each addkion to the 
Rupee currency under these circumstances will merely increase 
the weight of the currency without, increasing its value or effi- 
ciency, and the value of the whole mass of pre-existing coins 
will fall to the level of the last cheap additions. India has 
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lost over 20 crores in this way since 1875. Her open system 
of coinage has been robbing and bleeding her for the benefit 
of American silver miners, and European silver holders. She 
has been sending away excess supplies of wheat, rice and other 
valuables, and instead of getting good value in return, she has 
merely got additions to her currency which have made her 
bulky coins heavier and more cumbrous. The Government 
has lost heavily on its home remittances. Trade has been ren- 
dered unduly speculative by the uncertainties of exchange : 
while the borrowing powers of Government, tlie Railway Com- 
panies, and Joint Stock enterprises in general, have been seriously 
impaired by the loss of confidence in the stability of the Indian 
currency relatively to gold. 

In 1876 Government 4 per cent, paper fell from Rs. 102 in 
February to Rs. 98-8 per cent, in March, then rose to Rs. 102-4} in 
July, and dropped to Rs. 99 in November. 

In 1877 the highest and lowest points were Rs, 99 and Rs. 
92-4} per cent., and the 4 per cent. Loan of 1877-78 yielded Govern- 
ment an average of Rs. 9C-7 only. 

In 1880, the hopes of bi- metallists raised the price from Rs. 93 
to Rs. 100-8, and to Rs. 106-8 on 4th July 1881. The final sit- 
ting of the International Monetary Conference took place in 
Paris, on 8th July 1881, and on its adjourning the bi-metallists 
lost heart, and the price of 4 per cent. Indian securities immediately 
fell and reached Rs. 99-8 on 20th August, a drop of 7 per cent, in 
the space of 47 days. 

Last year Government 4 per cent, paper dropped from Rs. 
102-4 on 6th February to Rs, 97-8, and has fluctuated of late 
between Rs. 95 and Rs. 97 per cent. 

These severe fluctuations in the price of Rupee securities 
shew how India’s borrowing powers are hampered by the un- 
certain ratio between the Indian currency and sterling. There 
is little lending power in India itself ; and India must either 
borrow from England on Rupee securities, which yield the Eng- 
lish investor an uncertain return, or she must borrow on ster- 
ling securities, and incur liabilities of an ever-varyiug extent. 
Thanks to misapprehensions existing in England regarding the 
prospects of silver, India has hitherto been able to borrow on 
fairly reasonable terms : but Mr. Westland, the Comptroller 
General, in an able minute on the subject, says, “ The power 
of England to absorb Rupee loans is beginning to fail us,” 
and “tlie unsteadiness of the London price of Rupee paper, 
and the agony in respect of Council Bills in the latter half of 
1882, acted very unfavorably upon the general estimation of 
Rupee paper.” 
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The Bombay Port Trust and Mui^icipality have been anxious to 
borrow for a long time past in order to extend the Dock accommo- 
dation, and to improve* the water-supply ; but European capi* 
talists have lost faith in the silver standard and silver reve- 
nues, and will not lend unless they are promised payment of 
principal and interest in sterling. The Calcutta Port Trust 
and Municipality are in a similar predicament, and the lattev 
has applied to Government for permission to borrow in sterling. 

Parliament must reverse its decision of 1879. Government 
will be forced to discard the silver standard, unless bi-metallism 
can be re-established ; and the sooner this question is brought 
to a point, the better. 

India is the only country that continues to coin silver freely 
for all comers,, and the longer rupees are coined in this fashion, 
the greater will be the difficulty experienced In placing the 
foreign exchanges on a proper footing; and the more silver 
America and Europe are allowed to coin in India, the less will 
they be disposed to re-establish bi-metallism. 

Tlie establishment of bi-metallism without tho help of Eng- 
land or Germany is hopeless : but India can, without assistance! 
from any quarter, keep the value of her currency fixed rela- 
tively to sterling. 

Three courses are open to her : 

let . — She may adopt a gold standard as proposed by Sir 
Louis Mallet : but this is a most expensive expedient. 

Slio may cease open coinage, and place her currency 
on an inconvertible footing, like Austria and Russia. John 
Stuart Mill writes, “ An inconvertible currency regulated by 
the price of bullion would conform exactly in all its variations 
to a convertible one, and the advantage gained would be that 
of exemption from the necessity of keeping any reseive of 
the standard metal.” Tlie chief objection to a currency of 
this kind is, that it is subject to fluctuations during a period 
of redundancy. It is inconvertible, and whenever remittances 
on account of imports of goods largely exceed remlttamces on 
account of exports, the currency will be depreciated and violent 
fluctuations in the prices and in the foreign exchanges may arise. 
Besides, as pointed out in Financial l3epartment Resolution, 
dated 9th February 1877, in reply to the Memorial of tho 
Bengal Chamber of Commerce, A sound system of currency 
must be automatic or self-regulating. No civilized* Govern- 
ment can undertake to determine from time to time by 
how much the legal tender currency should be increased or 
diminished.” 

3rd, — India may maintain her currency at a fixed value 
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telatlTely to gold \?ithout iocurriug on the one hand the heavy 
Oxpense attending the institution of a gold currency, and with- 
out imposing upon Government the duty of judging how much 
increase or decrease in the quantity of coin is at any moment 
exactly needed. 

This scheme is based on the effective principle of converti- 
bility, under which silver and paper “ tokens ” circulate at a fixed 
value relatively to gold. It was suggested first in a letter to 
the Statesman, and was fully described in the October number 
of this Review in 1878. 

In commoa with other countries, India has hitherto made 
her chief coins circulate at their intrinsic value, and has used 
the same medium for internal payments as for foreign payments 
and standard purposes. But this is unnecessary. Ricardo, Sir 
Robert Peel, Lord Sherbrooke, and other authorities have de- 
clared that, were English notes and silver coins made convertible 
into gold ingots instead of into gold coins, they would main- 
tain their value, and the currency would contract and expand 
precisely as if it consisted of gold coins. Mr. Grenfell (late 
Governor of the Bank of England,) is of the same opinion : 
and a study of tlie circumstances that govern the Indian cur- 
rency will shew that Indian rupees, currency notes and copper 
coins, in like manner, may be maintained at a fixed value re- 
latively to gold without the introduction of gold coins. 

All additions to the Rupee currency are at present made by 
the Exchange Bankers, who import silver bullion from Europe 
and China, and get it coined free of charge at the Indian mints. 
Blit, under the scheme proposed, the Government of India 
will cease coining on this footing, and will coin and dispose of 
rupees on the system followed by the English Mint in coining and 
disposing of its silver coins. 

The Indian mints will buy bullion at the cheapest possible 
price here, in China, London or America, and will coin and sell 
rupees to the Exchange Banks and all other applicants freely 
without limit at a fixed price, say, Is, lOd. per rupee. Under 
this arrangement the value of existing rupees will gradually rise, 
seeing that they will cost la. lOd, and that no additions will 
be made to the currency till they attain that value. 

When the Rupee value has fairly risen to Is. lOc?., the Indian 
mints will engage to repurchase rupees at Is. 9d, just as Indian 
Treasuriei^ now undertake to repurchase copper coins at their 
full extrinsic value : and in this manner rupees, being procur- 
able always at the mints at Is. lOrf. and re-saleable to tlie mints 
at Is. 9U., will neither rise above the former price nor fall below 
the latter. 
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When buying rupees, the Exchange Banks will pay the price 
in sterling to the Bank of England and get a Council Bill or 
draft on the Indian Mint, and on re-selling the rupees the 
Banks will obtain from tfie Mint a sterling draft on the Bank 
of England. 

A duty equivalent to the extrinsic value of the rupee will 
be placed on the import of silver by parties other than Govern- 
ment : and the value of the rupee will accordingly correspond 
with the local value of silver bullion, and illicit coining will be 
discouraged. 

Under these arrangements, the Tlupee currency will be main- 
tained at a fixed value relatively to sterling, i.e., gold, under 
the* effective law of convertibility. Prices will be quoted pro- 
portionately to gold, and gold will be the standard measure of 
value. The quantity of the currency will be regulated in the 
usual automatic manner. When the rates of interest or ex- 
change indicate that there is too much currency in India, or 
that the demands for remittance from this to Europe will likely 
exceed for a lengthy period the demands in the opposite direc- 
tion, the Exchange Banks will tender rupees at the Indian mints 
for conversion into sterling orders. But this will be an abnor- 
mal condition of affairs, and all authorities will admit that 
the Exchange Banks must, as a rule, bo steady purchasers of 
rupees at Is. lOd. Government will make large profit on these 
sales, and even on tlie rupees taken over at Is. 9c?., there will 
be a profit of over four per cent., provided they are speedily 
re-issued at Is. lOcZ. India produces no precious metals ; and, 
under an infallible law, Indian currency can only become re- 
dundant on rare occasions and for short periods ; and all that is 
required to complete the scheme is a fund on which India can 
draw largely when the Rupee currency becomes temporarily re- 
dundant and rupees are returned to the Indian mints in large 
quantities. 

The money might be borrowed in the open market by the 
Secretary of State : but the Bank of England is in a position 
to transact the business on favourable terms. The Act of 184?4( 
permits the Bank to hold one-fifth of its reserve against notes 
in silver. This reserve is kept in deposit and cannot be utilized 
in .any other way, however large the amount may become. 
In 1881, the Bank of England offered to invest tiiis fifth in 
silver, if France and the United States would agree to coin 
silver without limit : and the Bank might equally w51l employ 
the money in buying and re-selling the silver stored in the 
Indian mints, which might be held* at the Bank's disposal by 
the Indian Government, The Bank will incur no risk, and 
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will reap large profit with funds that cannot be utilized in 
any other way. It will buy the rupees at Is. 9c?. and re-sell 
them at Is, lOd., or at a difference of per cent., and if the 
periods of redundancy last two months only on an average, 
each transaction will yield an average profit of 28^ per cent, 
per annum. 

The Government of India will realize large profits on coin- 
ing rupees just as the Home Government reaps advantage on 
its coinage of silver. The loss on home remittances will be 
greatly reduced and with stable exchanges trade will improve 
and India will recover her borrowing power. Silver will fall 
to its natural value, and the cheaper it becomes the more pro- 
fit will the Government of India realize on its coinage opera- 
tions, and the more will the production of silver be curtailed. 

To repeat words used in a letter to the Fioneer in April 
1877 : ** The inconvenience occasioned by the diminished and 
fluctuating value of the Hupee currency can only be removed 
in one of three ways, viz,, by a wholesale change of silver for 
gold coin, by inducing leading commercial nations to adopt 
the bi-metallic system, or by placing the currency on a foot- 
ing somewhat similar to that now proposed," 

"Judging from the statements made by Sir Louis Mallet at 
the International Coiiforence, the Government of India is dis- 
posed to adopt the first in preference to the last remedy ; 
though the former is expensive and will disturb the gold market : 
whereas the latter remedy is equ.ally effective in the opinion 
of many leading authorities while it is profitable per se, and 
will neither affect tbo gold market, nor seriously injure the 
holders of silver. 


A Bank Agent. 



ART. X.— THE PHONETIC SYSTEM. 

1. Enolish Spelling and Spelling-Refobm. 

fOoniinued from the “Calcutta Review," October 1883.J 

Knowledge to their eyes Her ample page, 

Rich with the spoils of time did ne’er unroll ; 

Chill penury repressed their noble rage, 

And froze the genial current of the soul. 

T hese words wero written in 1751. Are they as true of the 
English common people of the present day as they were 
of the Village Hampdens of Gray’s time ? It has been said that 
Gray’s elegy is an “ elegy of the past.” For various reasons we 
should be sorry if It were. But with special reference to the 
lines at the head of this article, we think wo may say it is not. 
There has certainly been a change for the better. More is being 
done to help the progress in knowledge of the common people of 
England. There are now numerous school-boards, and the schools 
connected with them are all but innumerable. But the modicum 
of knowledge furnished by these schools to the children collected 
in them is so small, as to make little difference in the educational 
status of the commonalty within the space of a century and a quarter. 
Writing of the children of the working classes in 1880, Dr, J. W. 
Martin declares that ninety per cent, on leaving school are unable 
to read with fluency any book placed in their hands ; that not 
even forty per cent, of the children leaving school are able to spell 
two hundred words of average difi^ulty without a percentage of ten 
mistakes ; that not even twenty per cent, can write a well written, 
well-spelled, and well-composed letter on any subject which 
they may select. He prther states that not twenty per cent, can 
be said to be well educated in reading, writing, arithmetic, algebra, 
geography, or grammar. The Report of the Committee of Council 
on Education for 1870-71, as stated by Max Muller in the Fort- 
Revieto for April 1876, shows that less than one scholar 
for each teacher and less than two scholars for each school inspect- 
ed passed the sixth standard. The Education Blue-Book for 
1882-83 shows a very dispiriting result for the Board schools. Of 
the children that leave school, ninety per cent, are recorded -as not 
up to the sixth standard, seventy per cent, not having reached the 
fifth, and forty per cent, not having reached the fourth.. The third 
standard is shown to be the standard of education of more than 
half the children leaving the Board soltpols, and that standard re- 
quires only reading from an easy story-book, and spelling a short 
passage for dictation from the same. And what can be the reason 
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■of tins I Considering the small amount of knowledge fixed upon 
for the third standard, and the efficiency of the schools and teach- 
ers connected with the school-boards, we qiight easily guess that 
the subject taught is one of peculiar difficulty. But it is not mere 
guess-work. It takes almost all the school-time of a child to 
learn to spell sufficiently well to understand “ an easy story-book j” 
and what time is there left for more ? 

We see exactly the same thing in India. Even in schools at- 
tended by English-speaking children and conducted by intelligent 
and experienced teachers, pupils often come up to the higher 
classes without a sufficient knowledge of grammar, or even the 
ability to read, and with an utter dislike for writing. Spelling they 
cannot be expected to have mastered. It takes a life-time to 
learn the spelling of English words. There is no rule to guide 
the student, and a separate acquaintance has to be made with each 
word as it comes. Even men of the best scholarship are unable 
to spell a word that they have never met before, and it does not 
by any means follow that a man who cannot spell some particular 
word or words is wanting in ability or acquirements. We all 
know how troublesome it is to have to stop in the midst of a 
letter to assure ourselves of the proper number of rs and ^s in 
parallel and apparel. How then can children of tender years bo 
■expected to master these eccentricities ? And if they do not master 
them, they cannot read. And if they are kept at reading till they 
form an acquaintance with the spelling of a large number of 
words, their school time is spent before they come to Euclid, geo- 
graphy, and composition. If they are taken on to Euclid, geo- 
graphy, and composition, before they can spell tolerably well, 
they are through life exposed . to the ridicule that is the lot of 
the “ bad speller.” Dr. March, President of Lafayette College, 
Pennsylvania, describes the present style of English spelling as 
“ an absurd waste for the literary class and a wicked robbery of the 
scant school-time of the people.” Such is also the testimony of 
all other trustworthy authorities on the subject of English education. 
Dr. Morell, for instance, says, “ A child is taught the powers of the 
letters first of all, and, as it is set to read words, naturally expects 
to find this teaching verified. In place of this, it is wholly set at 
naught before ho gets through the very first pages of his reading 
book. Henceforth a confusion of ideas sets in respecting tlia 
powers of the letters, which is very slowly and painfully cleared 
up by chance, habit, or experience. His capacity to know words 
when he sees them in print is gained by an immense series of 
tentative efforts, until, by sljeer dint of memory, he can tell them 
as soon as they turn up in his book.” Mr. Nickel, Inspector for 
the Loudon School Board, although not as zealous a worker 
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for the kreform as his vocation and opportunities tirouid lead U 9 
to expect, yet expresses himself thus in the School Board 
Chronicle of January* last r—" Ta my mind it is a pity that 
so much weight is laid on spelling in elementary schools. As an 
educational instrument the spelling lesson is of the lowest value,, 
the only faculty exercised being the memory. The storing up 
in the mind, by sheer dint of memory, of forms in great part 
anomalous and recalcitrant to reasonable rule, is a weary task^ 
and only profitable because it is fashionable. I say it without 
fear of contradiction, that the teaching of spelling involves more 
** grinding” than that of any other subject, and with less of edu- 
cational result. What has a poor babe, who, after weary repe- 
tition, can spell could acquired more than a fashionable mon- 
strosity.” Professor March ^ exclaims again, Woe to the child who 
attempts to use reason in the spelling of English. It is a 
murk of promise not to spell easily. One whose reason is active 
must learn not to use it.” Every teacher knows how incon- 
sistent English spelling is. Diphthongs are indicated by single 
vowel characters, and vowel sounds are indicated by combina- 
tions of several characters, as in the two syllables of pioiia^ 
Single consonants have a double sound, and double consonants- 
have the sound of one, as in eighteenth. Almost every consonant 
appears in scores of words without any sound whatever, and 
alinost every vowel has often the sound of almost every other 
vowel. 0-n-e is one, b-o-n e is hone, g-o-n-o is gone, and d-o-n-o 
is done. These are words whose spelling our youngest children 
are expected to know. They are also expected to remember the 
various sounds of on so as to read the sentence Four hours 
would he enough. Then come nude and anlde, li^ge and lioth. 
When our little ones are taken on to derived words, they are no 
better off. There is no rule to guide them here either. Truly 
drops the e of its primitive ; wisely and sagely do not. From the 
Latin cedo come accede and exceed, precede and proceed, secede 
and succeed. Pass drops an s in pastime, but not in passbook and 
passivord. So also loellheady welcome, iveJfare, &c. When 
scientific words come (shall we remind our readers once more that 
our children are not born with a knowledge of French, Latin, and 
Greek ?), they are a perfect piizzle. Our boys have learned to 
spell pack and sack, for their double tails have at last rendered 
them familiar, but bow are they to spell paehydei^m and sacoha- 
rine'l The Entrance Class boy who spells yarn, y-e‘a-r-n follows 
trustfully in the line of heart, hearth, and hearken. The following 

♦ Professor March announces a new periodical, Language^ in which he will 
adopt the principle of the Spelliug-Peforni. 
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is the first paragraph of a letter sent by Professor Gregory of 
Edinburgh to the Phonotypic Journal in 1 S 46 : — 

Tough tkect Ecrditer aph thie Foughtioiipick Jolonooh 

Syri’h,— Eye obzerve yew prdepeaux two iutrowdeamce ay nite siasedem 
ov righting, high whitch ue eckapress oanly tbeigli sowneds^ anued knot thee 
oi tboggerafey oph they wurda ; butt Igh pbtbiuk ugh gow two fare inu 
cheighiiging owr thyme*ouurd alfahbeat, aned ading sew menuy neaii lebtora. 
le mej'k bould teo saigh thaat eit izz cwict eyezi toe ruyb akarding too 
floweud, withe theo leabtois hov theau oald alfabebt, ahid indead, Ui halv 
faor maiui yeers begii eeu theye habbeyt auv dooing sough. Ey fompt, 
aizz moast peaple dou, thacht ibt wowz ichmposible toeu maic ienuey theug 
ovue thei caumuu spealing, frogm thuay toatal wont owf rheulz \ soa Hi 
meighed op meye inigu^ d tou discuaid orthougrufuy,. uand tho epul bey 
psowiid, bote en ai malnor vcrry differeigub phroin yewrs ; aand*, Eigh lia- 
tour miselph, veiri seauperier thocii uit. Ett apiers thoe mee, tbait awl 
thiii lighters aun thes psoubgeckt halph awltoughgeather missonderstould 
theg peikewlier karacktor ouph thre Inglish langwedgtv whiitch Ig laic phthu 
beigh thees, thabt eavery ward mai bie speilt yuu uan iiifignit vareyeety 
ouf weighs Icueau won ofiie whieche ize moar write thann anoothir, leny 
peoraon wil see thatue ytb moost bee pso, iff hil komnsidderz thatt eveii 
“ soiigud’’ ien eor lauguegwage yz eckspniessed uin aye grayt number ophiie 
weaz, achrmed koucequaiutly epheri ‘‘ wrode** aot though bie, faur woarda 
ar mayed upp ohv seiigle sowiidz. Thys iimphinittley divourcifyed plaau 
auve spueling, ase joust obzearved, Ais teka ihou bcye thig peecuelier kurac- 
kederissediok aimed ghlowri hof own*h ruiteu language. 

It will be seen that every spelling here is authorised by some 
received orthography.* What a state of confusion this repre- 
sents, and yet it is scarcely worse than the fact. The only dif- 
ference is that we are now, after years of failure and diction- 
ary-turning (^which will, however, go on as long as life lasts), 

♦ Mr, Eilis liMs given a complete key to this letter la his “ Plea for 
Phonetic Spelling,” The following* is the English spelling — ‘^To tho 
Editor of the Phonotypic Journal, Si^ I observe you propose to intro* 
duce a new system of writing, by which you express only the sounder, 
and not the orthography of the words; but I think you go too far in 
changing our time-honoured alphabet, and adding so many new letters. 

1 make bold to say that it is quite easy to wiito according to sound 
with the letters of tho old alphabet, and, indeed, I have for many years 
been in the habit of doing so. I found, as most people do, that it was 
impossible to make anything of the common spelling, from the total 
want of rules ; so I made up my mind to discard orthography, and to 
spell by sound, but in a manner very different from yours > and, 1 flatter 
myself, very superior to it. It appears to me tliat all the writers on 
this subject have altogether misunderstood the peculiar character of the 
English language, which I take to be this, that every word might be 
spelled in an infinite variety of ways, no one of which is more right 
than anotheri Any person will see that it must be so, if he will con- 
sider that every * sound ' in our language is expressed in a great num* 
her of ways, and consequently, every ‘ word ' ought to be, for words 
are made up of single sounds. This infinitely diversified plau of spell- 
ing, as just observed, I take to be the peculiar characteristic and glory 
of oar written language.’* 
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pretty well used to the fashionable spelling and nimsed to Professor 
(3regory's way. But we have to teach our chiUlreii that letters 
and combinations of letters have many sounds each, and that 
each sound has many letters and comhinations of letters to 
represent it ; and in our examinations wo ask them to illus- 
trate by means of words the different sounds of each of the 
letters.*' This is what we proudly call educating our little ones ! ! 
Let us glance for a moment at the multiplicity of ways in which each 
vowel sound and diphthong is represented. 

a, Sack, Isaac, plaid, pageant, piquant, seraglio, harangue, 
moustache. 8. 

а, Hark, hearken, aunt, rhapsody, ser^/.^lio, clerk, are, fracue 8. 
e. Met, measure, guess, college, heifer, jeopardy, cheque, 

friend, conscieifce, palace, Michael, says, said, con- 
noisseur, bury, myrrh, foetid, anszoer, de6t, foreign, 
r/ietoric, apophthegm, gunroale. 23. 
e, Tamer, Raphael, pain, pane, champagne, gaol, gauge, 
gar/ger, pay, aye, gaol, aerie, plaice, da/dia, straia/it, 
great, eh, weigh, wliey, weiy/ied, conveyed, deiyn, 
their, there, c*er, heiv, crochef, 27. 
i, Pit, pity, pitied, piteous, Parliament, guild, sieve, doc- 
trine, tortoise, carriage, surfeit, women, busy, 
plaguy, r/iythm, guinea, breeches, barley. 18. 
i, Demon, accede, exceed, e’en, lead, grief, grieve, receive 
receipt, deceit, aesthetic, phoenix, le</g?4e, cheese 
breathe, key, keyed, q^^ay, (juayed, people, ravine 
pibroch, intrigue, impreyu, debris, mosquito, detn- 
esue, seiyniory, diarrhoea, Leigh, Caius (College) 
Beai6champ. 32. 

0 , Romp, r/iomb, Georgia, George, hough, prologue, knozo- 
ledge, extraordin«'\ry. 8. 

б, Lazo, laud, awe, hall, taik, Maude, aiighl, ough\, broad, 

Vaughan, 10. 

u, But, doctor, valour, hauteur, liq /or, morion, vicious, 
love, r/iumb, measure, blood, tongue, does, surgeon, 
outward, MalcoZm, Byrne. 17. 

5, 0 ! oh t owe, note, boat, toe, yeoman, sow, sezo, soul, 
szoord, coarse, folk, beau, beauj:c. oylio, broocli, logue, 
thouy^, apropos, hauteur, haui6oy, Coc^jburn. 22. 

u, Wood, wouid, caoutchouc, put, woman. 5. • 

fl, Too, tzoo, do, shoe, wooed, move, zolio, goose, blue, 
blezo, brezoed, soup, bo?/se, Uhrour///, rundezvotte, man- 
oeuvre, caoiUchowc, fruit, tinc.e, biuisc, dohut, ruler, 
lAubaib, r/teamatic, Reuben. 25, 


22 
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ei, i, 6J/0, 02 /ing, either, He, heijf/it, rxighiy stj/le, lite, 
b-y, b^/e, bwy, gzmle, guiding, xhyme^ i/iT/mster, 
r/iiuoceroa. 17. 

iu, yoit, feod, feiid, impitg^n, hue, heu;, 

dual, use, fugue, beauty, deuce, lieu, queue, 
suit, pitisnc. IS. 

oil, Allou;, aloud, allo'J^ed, house, Macleod. 5. 

ai. A lAe. ay, 2. 

oi, Toj/, toil, to?y<-d, huoy, haoycA, noise. 6. 

The letter a hue six sounds, e and i have four each, o six, 
and u seven. Thus — 

A. Fat, f Uo, father, fall, what, any. 

JS. Pet, Peter, clerk, pretty. 

/. Fir, fin, find, pibroch, 

O, No, do, not. one, woman, women. 

U, But, [ ui., i)usy, hui y, angnij^l), dual, truth. 

The same inconsistenoj’’ may be noticed in the use of digraphs, 
e. g., eo has teyi Koiiuds, as in yeoman, people, jeopardy, 
fcod, Madeod^ George, surg<.on, peony, geology, and reopen ; 
f nd ea has eleven si uruls as in lead (to precede), lead (the 
metal), hearlv.r, pageant, great, meas^ire, guinea, area, real, 
oreation, Montred. It will also be seen from what has gone 
before that a vowel sound or diphthong is often represented 
by a juinblo of so-called vowels and consonants, as in rhetoric, 
vjeiyh, sUaight, night, debt, folk^ &c. It may bo objected 
by some that the^-e arc illustrations of “silent consonants/' 
But ive a^k, in the first place, why we should recognise such a 
thing as a silent consonant, and, in the second place, what rule 
there is iu Fngli^h to guide the learner in the use of silent 
letters? In tlie business of teaching and learning the ch of 
de6t and tln^ ke of r/tctoric correspond with the e of met, and so 
are symbols of a .simple vowel sound. 

Professor L(umshuiy remarks “ Jf such confusion existed among 
the corsonan^s, the acquisition of English orthography wonM 
be the work of a life-time/' Though the use of consonants in 
English is far more consistent than the use of vowels, even here 
there is a great deal that is not in accordance with the primary 
object of alphabetic writing, the representation of simple soun<ls 
by simple signs. There are six consonant sounds in English 
for which there is no symbol whatever. They are (generally) 
represented by combinations of two consonants. These are the 
final sounds of church, bush, cloth, clothe, and sing, and the 
sound tejpresented by 8 in pleasure and z in azure. Here, too, 
there Is no consistency. Tch very often expresses the sound of 
ch, and ch itself is silent in yacht, and has various other 
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sounds In ache^ chaise^ and publichouse. In fact the use of 
these digraphs is entirely misleading, and the little boy who 
sounds the ah of miahwp, like the sh of the educated young 

ludy who sounds the th of neatherd, like the th of third, and 
the University student who maintains tlnat the Mon of suygea- 
tion is to be sounded like the Mt07i of disuetion are but a Tow 
tary instances of thousands of English-speaking peopie >vho 
mispronounce words ON ACCOUNT OF THU Falseness of Li^aLiSU 
SPELLING. The initial sound of ship is lepresc .ted Ly vjvruni 
other combinations, as associate, inae/i^ie, an^' n)t, , 

6‘c/dst, nauseous, cus/iion, negotiate, ocean, nresc: n wO, 

conscience, tension, passion, aciicm, fliiicion. * JSesidco ie 

service it iloes in the tliin-iun\-then class of words, ili sir- i«ls 
for various sounds in thyme, eighth^ Sonihvnvpton, and burth^in. 
In singer^ ng represents a nasal consonant, which is represent- 
ed by n alone in finger whiles is a flat guttiual, and in 
infringar and gree^tgage n has its nounal sound wliile g is 
a palatal in one case, and a guttural iu tiie other. Pit, 
moreover, is frequently used as an equivalerit of /; but it i-i 
silent in apophthegm and stands for v in nephew, while in up^ 
hola, loophole, &c,, ihej:) and h go back to (heir nornial sounds. 
Tiie wh of the tv/nit class of words revcises tlic proper order of 
tl )0 letters, tile order iu Anglo-Saxon heiitg /ro whioii a /jUSt 
repr<*sentation of the pronunciation. Th" u id'or . f f-ounds for 
which the combination ough is made to d ^ - is [losiuveiy 

confusing, 

As a Frenclunuii ouco found when he fried to rxidniu 
His couiplaint ; for tlie .st)cilin}r so boLhert'd h’i uruiu 
That lie said to the doctor, “ I’ve b..d cow ; 

AVheii the doctor could only loply by a bo^v. 

. Again lie attempted : “ IVe got a bad cco. ” 

Put the doctor with dumb. {Se<^aig f’.ns would not do, 

He bethought liim again ; ** I have ^,v.r, a bad co. '' 

And ho thought that tne doctor was tor - ib'y blow, 

And exclaimed to liiinself “ Cest u:i i::oociu ingami.” 

Hut he tried it once more ; “ 1 liave g -t a brul c'jJ] 

'J'lie doctor lost patience, and saiil, hiilf, 

“ If thus i/ou Oil, I inigkt take in;, .olt' ry. 

** That^s it ! cries the French nuiu, — 1 iiavo got a ba<l cough. 

Now the Frenchiiuiii was clearly each time in the right ; 

For iu spelling, bouf'h, through, though, and cough, do unite. 

Hesivles, for the veiy same letters vveho taught 

The three sounds which occur in hou jh, Mccough, and bought, ‘j* 

And how could a foreigner possibly teii ^ 

Wh.at o-u-g-h was intended to s^'cil 'i j; 

Mr. Isaac Pitman in a lecture at Bath, IS^f. 
t Also Scotch sough (Morris.) 

1 Ur. William Gregory of Ediuburgli, the author of the ‘‘ Lebtor 
quoted before. 
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It is most plain, then, that English spelling is far from phone- 
tic or consistcmt. We have already shewn in a former article 
that it is neither etymological nor historical. From centre to 
circumference it is roittu. It may Justly be described as 
the fossilized result of printers^ obstinacy and etymological 
mis-knowledge. lu science a fossil is useful in shewing what 
once existed on the earth. But what if it could be proved 
that all the fossils that have been so carefully treasured up in our 
museums are spurious, the acc»nnulation of ignorance and deceit? 
Tne only existing value of fossils would then disappear, and they 
would become perfectly worthless. Our fossilized spelling has 
been proved by the greatest authorities to he utterly spurious and 
worthless fioni etymological, historical, scientific, and practical 
points of view, and it should be treated as a spurious fossil would 
be in science. The Educational Times declared three years ago : 

If defective spelling is the most prolific source of failure, it is 
high time that correct spelling should be deprived of the import- 
ance attached to it. For this is a matter chiefly for the eye. 
There are some who learn to spell unconsciously. There are others 
again who can never learn to spell. No greater hindrance in the 
way of education was ever devised by the stupidity of red 
tape than correct spelling. In half the time that is wasted 
over the spelling and dictation lessons, the boys could acquiie 
knowledge of a dozen useful and valuable subjects. '' ^ 

Most people seem to find a difficulty in understanding that 
words arc soiindd^ and not letters. Yet this has passed into a 
truism with those at all acquainted with philology. A standing 
proof of it i.s found in the fact that thousands of English-speaking 
people in India use vermicular words without knowing anything 
of their orthography. Let us take a common example. Every 
body uses the Avoid Sdhih ; vet hoAV many knoAv that there are 
three cliaracters in iliiuhistani for the a sound, of which euad, 
and neither nor sf/i, is to he used in wiiting sahib because the 
word comes from Arabic, and that for the same reason the 
Arabic h4 is to be used and not the common he. The %vord is 

^ See what Mr. Kdward Jones says on teaching to read in Wales : “ The 
orthography of the Welsh laugaag« is one of the laosL coiiaisteiit, if not the 
moat conbi'^reut, Jii Europe ; but it is not perfuctly phonetic. Y ia the only 
letter in the alphabet ih;»t has more Ihan one aound . . . The Welah is 
remskably rich iji vowel diphthongs, which are always represented by their 
elements, "j'ho names of the letters ex])i'esa the sound in every instance, 
and the teacliing of the aiphabot.to childien is the work of afewhouts, 
and the combmiiig of these into words follows mechanic dly. . . The result 
is that ill Wales everybody can 'read ; and I have it on good authority that 
the quantity of literature bought and read by Welshineu is four-fold iu 
proportion to that bought and read by Euglislimeu.’’ 
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the word^ because it has a meaning, irrespective of its spelling, 
and so it is used, and will continue to be used as long as it has 
any meaning. This faot needs to be brought prominently forward 
and thrust upon the attention of thinking men and those in power 
before we can hope that our children s valuable time will cease 
io bo wasted on the drudgery of spelling. 

^ English philologists look forward hopefully to the adoption of the 
English language as the common language of all civilized nations. 
This is a well-founded hope ; for the English language, from its 
strength, its copiousness, and the simplicity of its accidence and 
syntax, is undoubtedly the best fitted of all modern languages for 
universal adoption. And it is slowly spreading. It is spoken in 
all quarters of the globe, and is even sometimes used by scientific 
men of other nations in preference to their native languages on 
account of the numbers who understand it. But, with its present 
no-system of spelling, it will take centuries to be adopted by all 
nations, if it be ever so adopted at all. The following are the 
words of Ai'iuori Moii, the representative of Japan at Washing- 
ton, in a letter to Professor Wliituey in 1872: The spoken 

language of Japan being inadequate to the growing necessities of 
the people of that empire, and too poor to be made, by a Phonetic 
alphabet, sufficiently useful as a written language, the idea pre- 
vails among many of our best educated men and most profound 
thinkers, that, if we would keep pace with the age, we must adopt 
some copious, expansible, and expanding European language, 
print our laws and transact all public business in it as soon as 
possible, and have it taught in our schools as the future language 
of the country, to the gradual exclusion of our present language, 
spoken and written. It may be well to state, in this connection, 
that the written language now iu use in Japan, has little or no 
relation to the spoken language, but is mainly hieroglyphic — 
modilication of a corruption of the Chinese. The English language 
would be our first choice for very many reasons ; but there are cer- 
tain obstacles of an intensely practical character, which, if they can- 
not be removed, will make the inti eduction of the English language 
into Japan exceedingly difficult — all but impossible. I allude 
pritiGipaUy to the absence of laiv, rule, or order in its orlhoyra- 
phy, based either on etymology or on the sounds actually heard 
iu words, and to tlie large number of irregular verbs ; these latter 
being among the most frequently occurring w'ords in the language, 
which makes the matter worse. Allow me to ask you, to bear iu 
mind that 1 represent, in this communication, not my individual 
experience and convictions only, but a^so those of a large number 
of Japanese gentlemen, many of whom have endeavoured, during 
het last twenty years, with more or less success, to acquire a 
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knowledge of Euglisli. It is the opi^iiou of these gentlemen, 
including those of them who understand English best, that, while 
there would be little or no difficulty in iutroducing into the 
flchools of the Empire, and gradually into general use, a “ simpli- 
fied English, it would be, on the other hand, nearly useless to 
make an effort in that direction in belialf of the English language 
in its present form — a language so difficult to be learned, that a 
very large proportion of persons of whom it is the vernacular, 
Including those who have been educated, pronounce it un-uniforinly, 
speak It ungrammatically ajid write it in defiance of all the standards 
of orthography • . • . . « . Indeed,! think 1 could not conscientiously 
recommend my countrymen to cause their children to devote to 
learning a language so replete with unnecessary irregularities, and 
in which the interchange of thought and the acquisition of knowledge 
are rendered so difficult by a fantastic orthography, six or seven 
of the most important years of their lives — years which should 
be devoted to the study of positive science and the practice of 
the useful arts/' As Professor Whitney pointed out, the irregularity 
in the principal parts of certain verbs would not be felt by 
a nation speaking the English language as its vernacular, 
and the chief difficulty in the acquisition of English is its utterly 
senseless way of spelling. If foreigners of mature age, accus- 
tomed for years to learning and study, to meeting and overcoming 
difficulties of every description, declare that English speUiug is 
well nigh impossible of acquisition by them, how can little ones 
who have scarcely learnt to speak be expected to master such a 
string of anomalies as even the reading lessons in Hltp by Hiep'} 
Not only can foreigners not leatn English spellingy but those 
who do not hear and speak the language daily, from their child- 
hood and in their homes, can never learn its true pronunciation. 
Why Is It that so many natives of India fail to speak English 
with a good accent ? It i»*because they try to learn English from 
books. As we have shewn, the spelling of a word gives the 
student no idea whatever of Its pronunciation. It is only when 
he has been in the company of English-speaking people from his 
Infancy that a native can attain to a correct pronunciation of 
English. This ought to be proof enough to any reasonable mind 
that there is something radically wrong with the current English 
orthography. To explain by a parallel our line of argument, let 
us ask, how many students who pass the English matriculation 
examinations in Frencti can speak the language so as to be 
understood ? Not one in a hundred. And why ? Because French 
is not written as it is spoken, fet French orthography is far 
more consUtent than English. As a writer in the Indian 
Mirror of the 28th of January remarks, there is nothing so 
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difficult as to learn the pronunciation of Englifsh from its wril-fen 
page. If, then, the English would have their language the com- 
mon language of the ‘civilized world, it is time they set about 
reforming their spelling. That the adoption of the English lan- 
gtiage throughout the world would be productive of the highest 
good there is not the least doubt. But this is rendered well nigh 
impossible by the present state of its orthography, to which Lord 
Trevelyan refuses the name of orthography, for he calls it a 
labyrinth, a chaos, an absurdity, — a disgrace to our age and 
nation.” 

The laying aside of the present way of spelling will be attend- 
ed with some little inconvenience; but nothing great is ever 
achieved without trouble. English spelling must be reformed, and 
the little inconvenience that must be undergone for so great an 
end should not be grudged. The chief inconvenience will be the 
slight loss of capital to printers and l)ooksellers ; but as the 
change will be very gradual from the pre.sent absurd way to the 
consistent and truthful spelling of page 195 this loss will not 
he so great as is pretended. Moreover, loss of capital is 
not adduced as an argument against improvements in 
machinery and scientific apparatus. Why then should it be con- 
sidered valid against improvements in the means of teaching, which 
will throw open the study of mechanics and other scientific subjects 
by making reading and writing so easy to acquire. Mr. Hamilton, 
of Port Hope, writes — The change will be much like that made 
in Canada, in 1859, wdien dollars and cents superseded the old 
pounds, shillings, pence, farthings, groats, florins, half-crowns, 
crowns, guinea.^, and sovereigns. Then in one part of the country 
we had York shillings of 12^ cents. The coins we handled were 
superscribed ‘ one shilling,’ and were of the value of 24 j cents nearly. 
We had pounds Halifax, and pounds Sterling. The jumble was 
great. Then our arilbmetics wore in pounds, shillings, and pence. 
Where are those books to day? Superseded, laid on the shelf 
among the cobwebs. Publishers have brought out better ones 
in dollars and cents. Who was at the expense of the neis? Why, 
it never came up as a practical question ? Those who urge it 
now must be hard up for an objection when they have to bring 
up one purely imaginary. Those who preferred kept on counting 
the old way. Most preferred the new. The change was voluu- 
t«'iry. It was gradual/’ And surely this is the proper way to 
look at the matter. What is immediately xvanted'^is that the 
prevalent reverence for the stereotyped spelling be dispelled, 
and that the rising generation be reared with a love of true 
spelling. In a sensible little letter written to me a short time ago, 
a thoughtful Anglo-Indian remarks — Sbhrli it iz a ix>ng thing 
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that so mttch enerji shud hi ekserted \v6stfuli. Either ful 
fouotipi or this old leter fonotipi shud hi yftzed in tiching 
English in 61 skfllz — az a ki onli — and the present steil ov 
speling lernt in s6 the 3rd or 4th standards. If this kud bft 
introduist intu 61 skAlz and kontiniud for about a dek6d, th6r 
wild hi no nid for eni ajit6shou about Speling-Reform. Sound 
speling wud fors its on w6. Fulli akwented with it at 15, that 
jenereshon siing the g6n th6 had dereived from it in the seving 
ov teim in leruing, &c., wud bl onli tii glad to iutrodius it 
jeiierali az the korekt mod ov reiting our nobel langwej." It is 
perhaps, going a little too far to say that if the rising generation 
were trained in phonetic spelling, such spelling would force its 
own way. The outgoing generation must be convinced of the 
necessity of a reform before they will allow a reformed spelling 
to be used iu the training of their children. We hope to shew, 
in the most conclusive way, ,the great benefit arising from the 
use of phonetic spelling as an introduction to the present style. 
The best alphabet for this purpose is full phonotypy. Old-letter 
phouotypy is excellent ; but, as Max Mllller justly holds, ‘‘ no great 
nation will settle down to such a number of diacritical marks.*' 
There are at present four styles of plionetic spelling, all inti- 
mately connected with, and growing out of, each other, in use 
among the members of the Phonetic Society. The first style is 
an enlargement of the five American rules quoted towards 
the end of our last article This is introduced by the mem- 
bers more or less into their ordinary correspondence so as 
to shew the general public that there is no necessity to 
keep to a stupid way of spelling like the current one. This 
is all it professes to do. It does not claim to be a system. 
Its object is to do away with the regard with which the current 
fashion is treated. The second style of phonetic spelling consists in 
using as consistently as possible the present imperfect English 
alphabet, omitting c, q, and x as useless, and allowing two powers 
each to u and th as shown in the first column of page 195. It is, 
as the Editor of the Fhonetic Journal says, the best suited for the 
formation of a correct Mbit of spelling among the members of the 
Society. The third stage is old-letter phonotypy, which is illustrat- 
ed in the letter quoted above. It is perfectly consistent, but has 
too many diacritical marks to be generally adopted. The highest 
stage of the reform is seen in the full phonetic alpliabet. 

There ave in English 36 * elementary sounds and 23 useful 

• Dr. Morris says there are 38 ; but the hw sound of what is really a com- 
pound sound, and the a of ware need not be distinguished in writing from 
the a of fame. 12 is a vowel disturber, but the vowel is the same : as well 
might we reckon as additional sounds the i, C and A sounds of sheer^ shore, 
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symbols to represent them, Phonotypy provides the 13 charac- 
ters necessary to make the alphabet perfect, and then uses this 
thirty-six letter alphabet consistently. Dipthongs are represented 
by the elements of which they are composed. Thus high is written 
heii ay is written ai, boy is written hoi, how is written hoxi, and 
meu) is written miu, W and y are of course used only as con- 
sonants. This system of spelling was originally invented by 
Messrs. Pitman and Ellis, but it has been very gradually brought 
to Its present stale of perfection. It is not the work of a day to be 
overthrown in a day, not a scheme ‘^constructed as rapidly and as 
slightly as cardliouses, no sooner projected than completed, no 
sooner completed than blown away, no sooner blown away than for- 
gotten,** It has struck root downwards and bears fruit upwards, and 
it will continue to grow and strengthen, for it is based on truth and 
works by truth. Ou page 104! will be found the Phoiieiic Alphabet 
and a glance at it will shew our readers the truth of our state- 
ments. There are also suitable Italic and script forms provided, so 
that there is no difficulty whatever experienced in writing the 
system. Through the kindness of His Highness the Maharajah of 
Travancore in having the requisite type cast, wo are able to give 
here a small paragraph in which all the phonetic letters are used. 
One who has looked carefully at page 194* will find no difficulty in 
reading it. 

Bei de Fo'iietik Alfal^ot eni person, e^ld or mt bj 
tcot til r jJ, b(rd^ in tVnetik and in ordinari buks, in drj 
iiJYiids, — ai, often in twenti ourz^ instnrkjon, — a task 
hwig iz rerli akomplijt in drj yjrz ov toil bei de (rid 
albibet. Hwot fjsdcr or tjger wil not h^l dis grEfc bq^u 
tu ediuke jon ? — dis pouerful majgn for de difiu3on ov 
nolej ! 

Phonotypy answers to Dr. LathanVs six laws for the formation 
of a perfect alphabet and orthography : — 

1. That for every single sound there should be a simple sign. 

2. That sounds within a determined degree of likeness be 
represented by signs Avithiu a determined degree of likeness, while 
8()unds beyond a certain* degree of likeness be represented by 
distinct and different signs, and that uniformly. 

3. That no sound liavc more than one sign to express it. 

4. That no sign express more than one sound. • 

5. That the primary aim of orthography be to express the 
sounds of words and not their histories. 

6. That changes of speech be followed by corresponding 
changes of spelling, 
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This system has been put to the test of actual practice- Not 
only is it read by thousands in the Phonetic Jowml and written 
by many members of the Phonetic Society § but children have been 
taught to read it in several towns in England and America. By 
far the most important effort of this kind was made at the Portland 
Schools in Waterford, in 1871*75/ under the superintendence of 
Dr. J. W. JUartin, Before starting the experiments, Dr. Martiu 
sent a circular containing various queries to various teachers in 
the neighbourhood. “ The general tenor of the answers received 
to these questions may be shortly stated as follows : — ^The average 
stay of a pupil was from three to eight years, the difference 
being noticeable as very short in manufacturing districts and 
longer in those where an agricultural population was in the 
preponderance. The shortest time in which a child could be 
iaughi to »*eac2 well (and this was a hopeful view of the 
case) was three years, the average time four and a half 
years. It took six years to make them fair readers of any 
book or piece of print placed in their hands. At the end of 
three ana a half years, outside their own National School Board 
^oks, they were unable to read or spell well.” The experiments 
in the Portland schools were intended to show that the Phonetic 
alphabet might be used as a stepping-stone to the current stylo 
of spelling. Children were first taught to read and spell phonet- 
ically, and then taken on to the common spelling. It was 
found that children attained considerable fluency in reading 
books in Phonetic print after only a few weeks’ practice, and in 
a few months could read the common print easily. The work 
in the Infant School was much hindered by an outbreak of 
measles in 1372 and of scarlatina in 1873, and by the departure of 
some of the most forward pupils for America ; and yet a class 
of six children, who were altogether ignorant of their alphabet 
in May 1872, could read with very fair ease and accuracy the 
Third Book of the National School Series after twenty months' 
instruction, a feat never before accomplished in an Infant 
School. The time devoted to teaching the class was only one hour 
and three quarters daily. All the teachers were of opinion that 
this class could not have been taught to read the Third Book in 
less than five or six years, had the teaching been done in the old 
way. All of us who have had experience in Infant Schools have 
known children who could never be taught even the alphabet 
thoroughlyi There were several such in the Portland Infant 
School, who, when they commenced the Phonetic system, advanced 
rapidly, steadily and satisfactorily. In the Female School, 
children of nine years of age were taught to read and spell well 
phonetically in six mouths, being taught for only half an hour 
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a day and spending another half hour over their books at their 
seats, and in eighteen mouths they could read the Second Book of 
the National School Sefies with ease, and the Fourth Book in two 
years. They could also spell in the ordinary way better in two 
years than those who had been taught romanically for six years. 
These latter took two years to read the Second Book. “ The 
Inspector expressed his unqualified scUisfaction with the results, 
and freely acknowledged that I had established all that I advanc- 
ed for the system. He in a special manner acknowledged that 
his former prejudices against the system on account of the 
supposed injury it would inflict on the spelling powers of the 
children was unfounded, and that he now saw that if any- 
thing it strengthened them and brought them out*’ The real 
explanation is, that the children, having been trained phonetically, 
when taken on to the common spelling, compared its absurdities 
and inconsistencies with the Phonetic method with which they 
were already familiar, and so remembered them. Those who 
begin romanically, having no such standard of reference, are 
entirely puzzled and disheartened by the strange contradictions 
and whimsicalities of English spelling. One more point in 
connection with these experiments is worthy of notice, and that 
is, that it is not intended to take children so quickly as was done in 
these cases to the ordinary spelling if Phonotypy be introduced 
largely into schools. The teachers at Portland had the Inspector’s 
visit threatening them in the distance, and the results obtained 
are in themselves sufficient to show that, had the children been 
kept at Phonetic spelling for eighteen months, the results would 
have been more striking than they were.* How many European 
parents in India can at present say that their children, on leaving 
school at fourteen or sixteen, are well educated ? Children in 
European schools in India attend school ten years on an average. 
If ail their instruction were for the first five or six years given 
by means of Phonetic spelling, at the end of the ten years they 
would be thoroughly well educated. How high, then, will 
that standard of education be at which those children will' arrive, 
who, in the future, will never have the stupid romanic spelling 
to learn at all ! Almost the whole of their school-time will he 
utilised in acquiring really useful knowledge. This is thb obeat 
OBJECT OP Spelling- Refobm. 

There are also various side issues that are of real importance. 
First among these comes the consideration that foreigiters would 
be able to learn English easily, and those who have mastered 

* Aa to the cloaing of the experiments, Dr. Martin remark! — “Owing 
to the exodus which took place, few children were left and my gaidanee 
was removed ; and so the system fell through.” 
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the grammatical structure of the language will be able to pro- 
nounce their words properly, having the pronunciation before 
them in the very spelling of the word. The Japanese will then 
no longer consider English almost impossible to learn, and the 
language will, in a very short time, be the common language of 
the civilised world. Professor Paul Passy of the Ecole Normale 
in Paris has adopted the Phonetic alphabet in teaching Eng- 
lish. The great success that has attended this move has led others 
to try teaching in this method. 

There are some who, when spoken to on the subject of Spell- 
ing-Reform, cry out that a language should be allowed to gvov) 
and that no deliberate change should be made. To these we reply 
that we do not propose to change the English language. A 
language consists in the use of words, in its vocabulary, in its con- 
structions and idioms, in its proverbs and literature. These we 
glory in ; these we admire and love. It is the gross falseness of 
the present received symbolisation of this great language that we 
object to. Spelling is not language. The grammatical construction 
of the language will remain the same in a phonetic notation, 
with this additional advantage that many of the inflectional rules 
will be Bimplifiod, Let us take, as an instance, the rules for the 
formation of the plural. The real plural termination in English is 
eSt where a has the sound of z. This termination is sounded as a 
separate syllable only after a sibilant or palatal. Yet there is the 
rule about words in / or fe which puzzles our little ones so much, 
and the still stranger rule about changing y into i. The first of 
these would become perfectly simple in Phonetic spelling, and the 
second would disappear entirely. The formation of the plural of 
words in o is not worthy the name of rule. When the es of the 
plural is not a distinct syllable, it is generally contracted into s. 
This is really in itself a phonetic change, yet only partial, because 
we are bound to tell our children that the s does the work of z 
when preceded by a vowel, a liquid, or a flat mute or spirant. In the 
comparison of adjectives, again, the rule ‘‘Adjectives ending in silent 
e add r and st only” will be unnecessary, fur there will be no such 
thing as a “ silent e. Nor will there be a to change into % for 
y is only a consonant in Phonotypy and noisy is written noisi. • 

We have shown conclusively that the spelling of English is not 
phonetic. It would be untrue, however, to say that phoneticism 
is contrary to the genius of the English language, lliere have 
been in the past very many phonetic changes in the spelling of 
words, and a phonetic tendency is clearly seen in some of the most 
important grammatical inflexions. The old feminine termination 

♦ A similar remark applies to the formation of the past tense of weak 
verbs eudiag in y preceded by a consonant. 
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^eetre has been changed because it is now so pronounced. 

The useless final e of the French tennination-esso has been 
dropped in forming the? feminine of English nouns. Why, then, 
should we not be allowed to drop the useless a as well, writing 
miatres Instead of mistreasy which is already a partial phonetic re- 
form of maiatreaae ? The plural termination, too, may be traced 
through the various forms an, en, es, a ; why not, then, into z in 
words like heads (hedz;, gases (gasez), boys fboiz)? The posses- 
sive termination of nouns was once es, a syllable in itself ; but the 
e was dropped when it ceased to be sounded. And so \ve may go 
on through tlie other parts of speech. Prepositions, conjunctions, 
numerals, and pronouns, being for the most part of pure English 
origin, present numerous examples of phonetic change. We see 
from Kington Oliphant that the pronoun / appears on Ruthwell 
Cross (680 A.D.) and in the RusJnvorth Gospels (900 A.D.) in the 
form ic; and later on came the forms ih, ich^ ik, and /. But it is 
useless to multiply instances. A mere glance at any of Dr. 
Morris’s Grammars will show an enquirer on this subject on what 
a large scale these changes have taken place. 

It is not merely in grammatical inflexions that phonetic changes 
are seen. The prefix a is a phonetic representation of the 
unemphatic on, as in agog, alieady aslant^ asleep, away, awry*, 
&c. Many Euglish words may be traced through many stages of 
reform. Thus aglet comes from the French aiguilette through 
the intermediate forms aygulet and aiglet. AlmSy from Low Latin 
eleemosyna, was first celmeaae, then almease, then almes, and 
lastly (xims. Since this latter word has passed through four forms 
already, why may we not leave out the now useless I and further 
rectify the notation by modifying the a to mark its difference in 
sound from the a of am and substituting a z for the now false a ? 
From the old French democratie and barbier came first the 
forms democraty and barbour, which were, on a change of 
pronunciation, altered to present democracy and barber. From 
the Anglo-Saxon bridd came b 7 'id, and then bird by a trans- 
position of sounds. The same transposition of sounds has taken 
place in the word iron : yet by the dictum of prejudice, we are 
forbidden to transpose the letters. Other words, aiich as jelly, 
civet, * canteen, curfew, + sash, frolic, and a host besides, are 
at once partially plionetized their entry into the language and 
do not show a hankering after spelling of their etymons, the 
Fr, gelee, civettCy mntine, cowm^y^chasais, and the Dutch vrolijky 


• Then why should corvette, quartette, coquette be spelt in French 
fashion ? 

t Couvre is here phonetized into cur, and in kerchief into ker. We leave 
our readers to say which is the more reasonable. 
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Yet in hosts of other words we are told that we must be very 
careful to keep close to the spelling of the original foreign words 
from which they come. A very commoc. phonetization is the 
omission of final silent e In words of French origin, such as 
htrtmX, avp, bust, group, comet, caravan, &c. The c of Anglo* 
Saxon words has been changed in several cases to suit the 
pronunciation. It becomes eh in such common words as child, 
cheek, church, choose, and k in kettle, key, kerbstone, * dark, 
ankle, &c. When the /of a Saxon-derived word is sounded v in Eng- 
lish, the change is generally expressed by a change in the spelling as 
in give, dive, crave, anvU, &c. ; yet in the common word of the /is 
preserved by pseudo-etymologic zeal. Amber, chamber, cloister, 
caliber, disaster, &c., for phonetic reasons transpose the re of 
their French etymons. The representative of the Anglo-Saxon 
guttural has disappeared from daisy, key, belly, busy, hail, say, 
&c. In several duplicates we see a hesitation between an uuphone- 
tic and a partially phonetic form, as in apophthegm and apothegm, 
gaol and jail, spinach and spinage, baptise and baptize, &c. On the 
head of new letters, too, there are precedents. It is not very long since 
distinct characters first began to be used for i and j, and for u and v. 

The English language, then, is not opposed to phonetic changes ; 
neither. Indeed, can it be, so long as it is a language, speech. Yet 
phonetic spellings in it are rare, and autiphonelic changes based on 
false etymologies and often on mere caprice are far more common 
than phonetic changes. 

We come now to another great advantage in the adoption 
of the Phonetic alphabet. This alphabet provides a sign for every 
elementary sound in the English language, and by a very slight 
modification might be made to represent the sounds of any language 
whatever. The subject of transliteration is already familiar to all 
Indian students and thinkers, and its importance need not here be 
^ dwelt on. What we wish now specially to draw attention to is the 
fact that the Phonetic alphabet is the best suited for translit- 
eration. It possesses all the advantages that have been claimed for 
the system introduced by Dr. Duncan Forbes, with the additional 
advantage of doing away with almost all the diacritical marks. 
The illustrations at the end of these articles shew the adap- 
tation of this alphabet to some of the Indian languages. They 
are for the most part the work Rev. J. Knowles of the 

London Mission in Travancore, author of the next article. 
This alphabet will be useful nofflKely for transliteration : the 
entire work of vernacular eduPUft may be done in it with 

• Yet W6 must writ6 c and not k in tho priinitivo curb* 

t Here there is a phonetic chanp^e io the voweJ eymbol too, m also 
lU darling. But clerk is to retain the • (O.fi* dork» derliug, clero) , 
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the highest benefits. The Indian characters are clumisjr, di^cnlt 
and diverse. Though^ the natives of various parts of India 
can understand those of various other parts of India trhen 
addressed by word of mouth, they can hold no coiilmuhi- 
cation with them in writing. The Phonetic alphabet Would 
furnish a common reliable writing medium for all the Indian 
languages and dialects, and it is far easier to learn than any 
of the existing Indian alphabets. The symbolisation of the Indian 
languages, too, in spite of all that has been advanced for them, is 
not phonetic, and the adoption of the Phonetic system would saVe a 
great deal of time and expense in Vernacular education. Mr. Itnowles 
shows that it takes Malalayam boys seven years old eighteen 
months and more to read the Third Book with native Characters, 
but that they can be taught by means of the Phonetic alphabet 
to read it easily in one month. In 'printing, he says, the saving 
would be at least fifty per cent, and the long hand can be written 
in half the time the native characters can. This is no unimportant 
matter ; but one on which the future of the Indian people turns. 
Missionaries in Africa and the Pacific Isles, in notating the un* 
written languages of the savages, adopt a phonetic system 
related to English in order to educate the people and lead them 
on to English, and to give them the Holy Scriptures in their own 
language. Tliey succeed very well indeed. The children of Cen- 
tral Africa can now be taught to read and write in six weeks. 
The Phonetic alphabet was used in teaching the Mikmak Indians 
of America, and the Missionary who conducted the experiment 
reported that the Indians learn the alphabet one day and begin to 
read the next. The Eev. W. Gill adapted a phonetic system tO 
one of the dialects of Mangaiancse and printed part of the Bible in 
it. Max Muller writes that that dialect has gradually become the 
literary language of the island, and the work of education goes 
on with giant strides. Why may not the same benefits be claimed 
for India ? Why should missionary and educational efforts here 
be straitened by the use of the unwieldy and numerous Indian 
alphabets, leading in time to the more graceful but more incon- 
sistent English notation ? If the Phonetic alphabet were adopt- 
ed for English as well as for the Indian languages, Indian child- 
ren would read and write their own language in a few weeks, and 
in a few months would be able to read English with ease. All 
this immense advantage is sacrificed for the preservjbtion of a 
senseless and inoonsistent notation like the current English 
spelling. 


Q. S. QASPBB. 



2.-.THE PHONETIC ALPHABET AND VERNACULAR 

EDUCATION. . 

T he iiaal Report on the Census of Bengal taken in 1881 
shows that out of every 1,000 persons in that Province, 935 
are altogether illiterate, and only 29 can both read and write, the 
average of illiteracy being, of course, swelled by the nearly complete 
ignorance of the women, of whom only 16 in 10,000 can both read 
and write. Commenting on this, the Spectator says ; “ Natives 
who cannot read are not necessarily as ignorant aa Europeans in 
the same position, but the figures strongly support the arguments 
of those who think that the whole strength of the Education 
Departments should, for a generation at least, be devoted to primary 
vernacular instruction.” 

The Report on the Census of Travancore in 1875 gives 
a proportion of 5’7‘li pe** cent, instructed in the arts of read- 
ing and writing, and states that this compares favourably with 
the Madras Presidency where the proportion of those who can 
read and write is only 5 per cent of the total population. Under 
Female Education the same Report gives 46 women in every 
10,000 as able to read and write, and says that in the Madras 
Presidency the numjber of women possessing this power is 16 in 
every 10,000. Among the Hindus there are 4 educated women 
to every 100 educated men. (N. B . — * Educated’ here means able to 
read and write.) Concerning these figures the Travancore Report 
goes on to say with modest pride and an air of conscious virtue : 
** These figures are in the highest degree encouraging. Education 
(as above) is appreciated by every caste and class in the country. 
Each section of the community has its select few versed in the arts 
of reading and writing. The yearning for intellectual advance 
has permeated through and leavened society. 'While 50 per cent, 
of the male population of the proud Brahmins are able to 
read and write, the rude Baden— remotest from the precints of 
civilization — is still able to count 19 in every 10,000.” (p, 247.) 
The same Report goes on to state that, in respect of female 
numbers educated, the Malayala Soodra class stands first in the 
whole list, there being 2,656 women among them able to read 
and writd. The native Christian women come next, the 
number of whom able to read and write is 1,693. Between these 
two classes of the community nearly 80 per cent, of the total 
educated are exhausted, leaving but 1,128 persons educated for the 
remaining 57 castes of the country (p. 248). That is to say, that 
eaicluding Soodra and Native Christian women but including 
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Brahmin, Eurasian and English women and 54 other ‘‘ castes/" an 
average of only 3*2 ^omen in every 10,000 know how to read 
and write, • 

More is probably being done for vernacular education by the 
Travaucore Government than in most other native states, yet the 
Administration Report for last year states that The total number 
of boys and girls brought under instruction by the existing 
agencies for vernacular education is only 35,373, or a little more 
than 6 per cent of the-children of a school-going age.*’ On this 
the Dewan of Travancore, the Hon"ble V. llamiengar, C.S.I., with a 
truer appreciation of the needs of the people and the work to be 
done amongst them, says : This fact show^s how much remains 

to be done in the the matter of the Elementary Education of the 
general population/’ He adds, “ In the indigenous schools the 
instruction imparted is useless if not mischievous, as being 
calculated to perpetuate the prevailing darkness/* Such Reports 
and statements as tViese speak for themselves, and sliow us all 
too plainly the dense ignorance of the mass of the people and 
how really inadequate are the efforts that have hitherto been 
made to cope with It. 

From the Report on the Administration of the Central Pro- 
vinces for the year 1882-3, it appears that ‘^educationally the 
Central Provinces are far behind what they ought to be. The 
total population is 11,548,611* Out of 5,000,000 males only 

157.000 can read and write, and 70,000 are under instruction ; 
and out of 5,000,000 females only 4,000 can read and write, and 

3.000 only are under instruction. That is to say, that of the 
males only about 3 per cent, can read and write, and 1 J per 
cent, are under instruction Of the females only 8 in 10,000 
can read and write, and 6 in 10,000 are under instruction.” The 
Report may w’ell characterize these figures as disappointing. 

No doubt many things have contributed to bring about this 
lamentable result. Oue great cause of the evil lies in the 
almost indefinite number and complication of the various charac- 
ters in which the vernaculars of India are written and printed. 
This may 1)6 seen from the fact, that after the problem of how to 
print Malayalam, for instance, with the least possible number of 
separate types, has been solved in a satisfactory manner, at least 
600 of such separate and distinct types are still needed. In 
the specimens of Malayalam I have given 400 of these typea^ 
and could give 400 more which would be required to print a 
manual of Geography. Even Tamil which professes to have 
only 28 letters, requires 148 types in printing — not only so, but all 
these types are very intricate and diflScult to cut, many of them 
being kerned*" letters and liable to break in printing. 

. . 24 
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Of Sanskrit printing. Professor Monler Williams says The 
number of distinct types necessary to equip^a perfect Sanskrit 
fount amounts to about 600/* The same crernark applies to the 
kindred Hindi, Marathi, Bengali, Panjabi, Sindhi, Nepalese, Sin- 
ghalese, &c., which require the same number (about 500) dis- 
tinct types for printing Yet the Gujarati alphabet is derived 
from the Sanscrit (Nagari) characters from which it principally 
diflFers in the omission of tlie connecting lines. Bengali is l)ased 
on the Nagari characters. In some instances, the circular shape 
has been changed into an atjgular form, in otliers the form of 
letters has been entirely changed. Little by little the original 
alphabet, whatever that may have been, has diverged into the 
many. 

The radical defect of the Indian vernaculars is that tliey 
provide symbols for the representation of syllables instead of 
symbols for sounds, Vowels are the only real representatives 
of sound, and Indeed the very life of the word, which without 
them would he a mere hard and helpless skeleton, and it is 
essential to an effective phonetic system of graphic symbols, that 
vowels should have at least as prominent a position in the written 
word as their attendant consonants.” But the consonants in the 
Indian vernaculars are treated as if they were the lords of sound 
instead of its dependents and often its impediments, while the 
vowels (except when they begin a word), when they enter into 
combination with consonants, are either supposed to be inherent 
in the consonant itself, or indicated by various small marks placed 
above or below, before or after, or part before and part after, the 
consonants which they accompany ; in short, the vowels are tacked 
on to the consonants as mere appendages, instead of being pro- 
perly symbolized and distributed side by side with their conso- 
nantal fellows, not as simple appendages but us close companions. 

For the benefit of the uninitiated, if any such exist among tlio 
readers of the Calcutta Review^ let me try to give an idea of 
the diflScuUies a child encounters in learning to lead : I take 
Malay alam as an example. 

First the child must learn the initial forms of the vowels, diph- 
thongs, anuswara and visarga, altogether 18 forms. These forms 
are only used when the vowels, &c., begin a word. Two of the 
vowels however the child will in all probability never meet again. 
The long vowels are generally formed by the addition of a sign 
to the shert ones, this sign not being the same througliout but 
varying. One letter has a curious long form. It consists of the 
signs for final m, v, and final m following each other, the whole 
making long i. 

Then the child is introduced to the ordinary consonant forms, 
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of which there are 36, Each of these consonant forms is at 
first supposed to have the vowel sound a inherent in it, so that 
the child does not learn the aotind represented by k, &c., but the 
syllable sound &c., and thus misses an important lesson in 
failing to understand the difference between the name of a letter 
and its poiver. Just as if in English we wrote k but pronounced 
ka. Then the child comes to the series of syllables commencing 
kdj khd, &c., Here the vowel sound d fakes a form quite different 
from that which it has when it begins a word, (though the 
sound is exactly the same). This form is called the medial form 
of the vowel. The form is rightly placed after the consonant. 
The sound of i is added to ihe consonants by an appendage 
placed over the consonant. This appendage is slightly altered 
to indicate added to the consonants. The vowel sound u, 
when j()ii»ed to consonants, assumes four differeut forms, each 
differing more or less from the other three, and all different 
from tlie initial form of the vowel ; as if in uk the had one 
form, in kit the it had another form, in Icfiu the u had a third 
form, in git the it a fourth form and in nu a fifth form. These 
appendages are placed under the consonant which they accom- 
pany. Similiarly the u vowel is indicated by five different marks. 
Up to this time the natural order of the syllable has been 
kept to some extent, vio.j consonant first, then vowel sign, but 
with tlic vowel e, a now method is adopted. The medial form of 
e is placed before the consonant after which it is pronounced, 
hence in order to write the syllable ne, the order of the letters 
is c, n. (For the syllable the order would be, iuitial e, n). 
Similarly for the e. Next comes the dipthoug ei : this is made 
up of two of the medial e's. In this case both forms are placed 
first, as if the syllai)le pronounced kei >vere printed ee/c. One 
would think this was enough, but no — medial o is made up of 
two appeudages to the consonant, the first of which is exactly 
the samo as medial e in form, tlie second like medial and the 
two together make o, but one part is placed before the conso- 
nant and the other after the consonant, just as if the syllable 
pronounced ko were printed eka, Similiarly, the long o vowel. 
The diphthong au has both parts placed before the consonant 
after which it is sounded ; thus the syllable which is pronounced 
katt, is printed ek a mark which has no ineauing by 
itself. Even this is not all. There are cases in which the 
vowel sign comes two places before the consonant after which 
it is sounded, as if the word avande, were printed avaend. 
So that there are twenty medial forms of the vowels to be iearat 
in addition to the eighteen iuitial forms, making at least 38 forms 
for 14i vowels and 2 diphthongs. After this the child may 
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learn the final forms which some consonants assume. Owing to 
short a being supposed to be inherent in every consonant, the 
letters, m, r, joined together would be pronounced marama, 
but in order to indicate that the sound stops at the letter in, a 
fiual form for the letter m is introduced, quite different fiom the 
regular m, and thus m, r, final m, is pronounced maram. Siini- 
liarly with the letter h and at least five other letters. After these 
the double letters may be learnt, I'he necessity for these arises 
from there bein.^ no sign for the short vowel a, as before ex- 
plained, Thus the word takka, would be pronounced takakay 
unless a double letter symbol were employed compounding the 
two fc’s into one form. There is no rule for the formation of these 
double letters, so that each one has to be mastered separately : 
some have maiks added to make them double, some vaiy 
the form of single consonant, in some the second consonant is 
written under the first.' These double consonants have the 
medial vowel app?ndages placed after the double consonant or 
before, or part betore and part after, above the letter or below it, 
as described for the single consonants. The semi-vowels j/, r, I, v, 
when they follow or precede a consonant, assume forms entirely 
different from their ordinary ones when standing alpne ; so different 
are these, that no one would ever imagine they were meant 
for the semi-vowels, until he was made aware of the fact. 
The need for conjunct consonants arises in the same way as the 
necessity for double consonants. There is thus an immense number 
of conjunct consonants. A great number are composed of two 
letters compounded together, many of three letters, some of four 
letters, and there is a curiosity of five letters. These take the 
usual medial vowel marks and appendages. 

But in Malayalam this is not the end of the matter. The 
Malayalam vernacular is not phonetic. This is particularly the 
case with Dravidian words, hut applies also to the Sanskrit deriva- 
tives, thus vandanam is pronounced vannanam (or vannanum), 
janmi is pvounced jeonmi. The Malayalam t has a very different 
sound in tanne SLXid at ive ; so of These changes are plainly 
seen in Tamil, and one letter has the three sounds of t and d. 

Such being the case, the wonder is not that so many are unable 
to read, but that so many have attained to any degree of profici- 
ency in the art. In fact the difficulties attending the learning to 
read according to the present methcJtl amount, as regards the great 
mass of ^he people and especially the poorer portions of the 
community, to a practical impossibility. 

When a boy has with considerable difficulty learned to read 
one of the vernaculars of India, say Tamil or Malayalam, he 
finds that whilst he can comprehend the other dialects easily 
enough when spoken, yet the moment he attempts to read in 
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any but his own, he is stopped short by the great diderence in the 
written character ; if read aloud to him he can follow it, but read 
it for himself, he cannc^t. In consequence of this, each verna- 
cular is cut off from every other by an insunuountable bariier, 
and the benefite^ each might acquire by fusion are rendered 
impossible. This difference in character is a serious difficulty 
u the way of English people acquiring Indian vernaculars, and 
what is of far more importance is the fact that the literature of one 
portion of South India is inaccessible to others, who could under- 
stand it when read aloud to them. There are many excellent 
school-books in Tamil, there are liardly any in Malayalam, yet 
Tamil books are of no use to Malayalis, until translated. 

It will readily be perceived how all this diversity of com- 
plicated characters affects the cost of printing, and conse- 
quently tlie price of books, and therefore the difficulty of 
providing the people and schools with books. 1 cannot in the 
compass of an article go into printing details, but from experience 
in the Government printing office, I find that it requires 500 
pounds weight of Malayalam types to do what 50 pounds 
weight of Roman or Phonetic type will do ; that four pages of 
Native pica type, as in the specimens, can be put in three pages of 
Roman type and that the use of Roman type instead of Native, 
would reduce the cost of printing books at least 50 per cent, or 
half ilie cost, and then we could utilize the maps, plates, diagrams, 
illustrations, as we could have any books printed in England. 

Now, what is to be done in the face of this evil? We 
have seen that the great defect of the Indian vernaculars was 
that they provided for the representation of syllables rather 
than of sounds. A very simple and effectual remedy for this 
would be, to a nalyse the sounds of these languages, and give to 
every sound a distinct sign, thus giving to the vowels as prominent 
a position in a written word as their attendant consonants. Let 
the vowels be placed side by side with the consonants which 
accompany them, as they are in all European languages. By 
doing this and leaving spaces between words, &c., the necessity for 
the medial form* of the vowels and the compound consonants 
will be done away with. 

In a common alphabet intended for general use, two things 
would be necessary : 

(1) every simple sound should have a single sign • 

(2) no sound should have more than one sig 4 . 

Also, as far as possible, similar sounds should have similar signs : 
it should make reading and writing easy, and printing cheap. 
The Romans, after their practical method, made straight roads 
and a clear alphabet, and the superiority of the simple forms 
of the Roman letters in themselves, and apart from use and 
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custom, to any other forms tliat have been or can be devised/* 
is allowed on all hands. Max Muller says of language, I 
hold that language is meant to be an iocstrumeiit of communi- 
cation, and that in the struggle for life, the most efficient in- 
struments of communication must certainly carry the day, as 
long as natural selection, or as wc formerly called it, reason, rules 
the world.*’ If this be true of language, is it not also true of 
the character l)y which language becomes visible to us and takes 
the place of the living voice ? 

With reference to the aj[)plicatiou of the Roman alphabet, 
Professor Moniev Williams says, “ 1 have no hesitation in asserting 
than the Romanic system, expanded by the marks and signs 
now generally agreed upon, and still further to be improved 
hereafter, may be adapted to the Aryan languages of India 
quite as completely and appropriately as to the Aryan langua- 
ges of Euiope. 

And again : “ The employment of Roman type, far from dis- 
couraging, is designed to consist with, and even to conduce to, 
an accurate knowledge of the Sanskrit character, as well as to 
secure a correct system of transliteration.** 

The Roman letters are not only the best practical forms, but 
they are in more general use than any other. The common 
Roman letters are used exclusively in the United Kingdom, 
France, Spain, Portugal, Italy, Sweden, North and KSouth America, 
Australia, Now Zealand, the South Seas, South Africa, Mada- 
gascar, while in Germany nearly all scientific books are print- 
ed in it, and it is taught in their schools. It is estimated that about 
2,468,000,000, or nearly two and a half billions of people, use 
the Roman letters. 

Many efforts have been made to use Roman letters for the 
vernaculars of ludia. Those efforts have not hitherto met with 
the success they deserve. Paitly, perhaps, because it was found 
necessary to use many diacritical marks, partly because of 
the difficulty of procuring such accented typo, &c., and partly 
because of the misuse of the Roman alphabet, the use of 
Roman letters has most unjustly fallen into distredit. In stu- 
dying the efforts made by many minds to use Roman letters 
for the languages of India, it occurred to me that ai\ adapta- 
tion of Mr. Pitman's English Phoiieiic Alplial)et might meet 
the difficulty. If the phonetic alphabet is adopted for English, 
whyshonkbit not be adopted at the same time for the verna- 
culars of India ? Then we should have one alphabet for the whole 
of the Aryan languages 

Now the scheme proposed meets the requirements of a common 
alphabet. Every simple sound has a single sign to denote it, in 
whatever positi^m or combiuatiou it may be placed. No sound 
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has more than one sign, and, as far as possible, similar sounds 
have similar signs : compare the nasals in the Tamil and Malaya- 
1am alphabets. In one case the Phonetic alphabet has a 
decided advantage. Ten of the Malayalam (and Sanscrit'! sounds 
are precisely the same sound as ten others with the aspirate 
added : compare (j, &c., with fcfe, gh^ &c., but the Sanscrit and 
Malayalam letters do not show this. Now if the sign for the 
aspirate be added to the unaspirated letters, it will consider- 
ably reduce the number of signs to be learnt, as the sign for 
the aspirate once learnt will do for all (practically). This is 
done in the Phonetic alphabet. In tbe diphthongs ai, ei, ait, 
the Phonetic alphabet shows how they arc mnde up, which 
the vernaculars do not. By these means the numher of dis- 
tinct signs to be learnt for Sanscrit is reduced to 32, for Mala- 
yalam to 40, for Tamil to 40, and tbe whole number of distinct 
signs necessary to be learnt so as to include all the Indian verna- 
culars, would be under 50. At tbe smallest computation 5,000 
signs are used at present to tepresent the 50 sounds of the Indian 
vernaculars. 

Professor Max Muller in a letter to me objects to tbe use of 
diacritical marks for printing, though the learned professor uses^ 
them himself in writing. In the phonetic alphabet the only 
diacritical marks used are a dot and dash, and these marks are 
used consistently and uniformly. All the letters with a dot 
underneath are cerebrals ; this all Orientalists are agreed upon 
in theory though not In practice, as some use sh for the 
cerebral sibilant instead of dotted s. Besides the cerebrals and 
dentals, there are in Malayalam, Tamil, &c., a class of letters, 
with dento-linginil pronunciation, which are stopt (stopped) 
between the place for the cerebrals and the dentals. These are 
uniformly marked with a dash underneath. Fortunately all these 
letters, t, cZ, n, s, r, I, admit of tlie dot or dash being placed below 
the letters, as none of them comes below the lino ; so that the 
dot or dash stands out clear and distinct, and marks the letter to 
the eye as a cerebral or subpalatal. All this helps to make 
reading easy. In the case of final m and final h, a dot is put 
after the letter, though this is hardly necessary, as, of course, they 
are nearly always final. With reference to the long vowels, two 
methods have been adopted by Orientalists, 1st, to place an 
accent over theletters,as i, &c. This is open to the objection 
that it confounds accent and (quantity and leaves no way (or room 
on the letter) for marking the real accent, Avhen it is necessary to 
do so. Besides the accent mark cannot be placed over the capital 
letters, as there is no space for it on tho type. 2nd, to 
place a long mark over the vowel, as a, c, u, &c. This is much 
qetter, but it is open to the same objection that it cannoi be 
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placed over the capital letters, aud there is a much more serious 
objection. In all the English schoobhooks published by the 
Madras Government, and in all others I have seen, a long mark 
over the vowel is used to denote a as in fate, instead of a as in 
father ; so also % as in mine, instead of i as in police, &c. The Indian 
student thus learns d as in fate, &c., and then has to attach another 
sound to the same sign. The phonetic alphabet avoids these diffi- 
culties, and has the advantage of an easy sciipt character. 

The phonetic alphabet makes writing easy. The script charac- 
ters are given that the reader may judge for himself. It can 
be written in half the time taken with the native characters and is 
as easy as ordinary English. In the application of the phonetis 
alphabet to the Indian vernaculars, it is desirable, on practical 
grounds, to introduce no type not already in use. In the speci- 
mens given this has been done. (With regard to one letter I am 

waiting for Mr. Pitraan^s reply). By the addition of a few pounds 

weight of inexpensive type, any printing office which can print 
English will he able to print the phonetic alphabet. A complete 
fount (120 tbs') of new type may be had, if desired, from V and J. 
Piggins, Ray Street, Farringdon Hoad, London, E. C., for from 
its. 75 to 100. An ordinary fount of Malayalamtype costs at least 
Rs. 1,000, and will not last as long as Roman type. 

In preparing a Malayalam 1st Book for the Vernacular 
schools, in which my object was to simplify as much as 

possible the arrangement of the conjunct letters, I was 

more aud more impressed by the necessity of some scheme 
for the use of Roman letters, and it occurred to me that it 
might be well to use the English phonetic alphabet for this 
purpose. I entered into correspondence with Mr. Pitman, who has 
taken a kind inteiest in the matter and given me all the help he 
could. For help in the San^ciit and Malayalam transliteration, I am 
indebted to the kindness of Kerala Vanna, Esq., F. M. U., Valiya 
Coil Tampuran, a distinguished Malayalam and Sanskrit scholar, 
who has taken great interest in the scheme. The Hon’ble V. 
Eamiengar, C.S.I., Dewan of Travancore, kindly allowed me the 
services of a skilled workman, T. Dbarinalinga Achari, to make the 
punches for the type, and the use of the Government Press to print 
a few specimens. 

With the specimens thus printed, I made experiments upon 
boys of ages varying from nine to sixteen years. Some of these, 
who were reading the 2nd and 3rd English Books, caught the idea 
very quickly ; the few new letters seemed to present little difficulty 
to them. They were astonished to find themselves reading their 
native vernacular in phonetic letters, as 1 had carefully abstained 
froiH giving them any hints as to what the specimens were when 
1 put them into their hands. 1 found one lesson sufficient with 
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these boys as they knew a little English. These were the two 
elder classes. 1 then tried it with some little boys of the lowest 
caste, aged 7 to 10, who. as a reward for learning the Malayalam 
alphabet were being taught the English one, and who very nearly 
knew ft. Some of them could read easy words of one syllable. 
I found to my astonishment that they caught it sooner than the 
elder boys, which I accounted for by the fact that, knowing little 
more than their letters, they had no arriii e pensee as to what it 
might mean, and w^ent straight at it phonetically. 

With the object, however, of obtaining a more satisfactory test, 
His Highness the Maharajah of Travancore, &c., has given 
permission to have the phonetic scheme for the vernacular 
tried in two of the grant-in-aid schools for six months. I have 
also to thank His Highness for the specimens with which this 
article is illustrated. 

I have submitted the specimens to Prof, Max Muller, who 
writes, 13th December 1883: ‘‘You will see from a pamphlet 
I send you what I think of Mr. Pitman’s system. I shall be very 
glad if it could be adopted In India for all practical purposes. For 
scientific publications, particularly for transliterating Sanskrit, we 
want something more. Italics, I grant, are not pretty ; but that is 
in one sense an advantage. They startle the eye and attract the 
necessary attention. No language will, in the long run, submit 
to diacritical signs. We grudge the dot over the i, and often 
leave it out. Palatals and gutturals are organically so closely 
related, that the true scholar will prefer to write vd&mi, vltkshi,^ 
v^kti, &c., not v&chmi, vakshi, vdkti, &c. I do not object to print- 
ing cerebrals, as d t n, with dashes underneath ; in fact I always 
write like that, l^ut I tell my printers that underlined letters are 
to bo printed as italics, and I find that many scholars in Europe 
adopt, either partially or altogether, the same plan. But, as I say, 
I shall be glad to see Pitman’s system adopted— unity or uni- 
formity is better than accuracy.” 

I have to thank the Editor of the Calcutta RevUv) for his kind- 
ness in allowing me to bring the subject before its readers, 
and shall be glad if an appeal to those who can read 
helps to bring about some scheme by which those wlio cannot read 
may be taught. I shall gladly receive any suggestions for the 
improvement of the scheme. Something surely ought to be done 
to alter a state of things in which it is easier to pud a blind 
woman than one who can read. 

J. Knowlks. 


London Mission ; 
Quilon, 
Tbavancore, 
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THE PHONETIC ALPHABET. 

Th-e English Phonetic Alphabet consists of 36 letters, 
viz. the 23 useful letters of the common English alphabet, 
g, and as being rejected',) and the 13 new ones below. 
The vowels a, e, i, o, u, have invariably their short sounds, 
as in pat, pet, pit, pot, put. (The Continental pronunciation.) 
All the other old letters have their usual signification. 
Tho italic letters below denote the sounds of the new letters. 


VOWELS. 


£1 iS, 

0 e, ® 3 : O Q 

, ere-, 


1? V. 

alms, 

age, air, eat: all, 

ope, 

food : 

son, but> 

•sms, 

ej, er, gt : ol. 

ep. 


BVn, bvtt 


CONSONANTS. 



@ Q, 

B ad, 

S f, 

S 3, 

Wg. 

chair, 

thin, then, 

shoe, 

vision, 

Bing, 

^r. 

din, den, 

Jn, 

vi3on, 

sig. 


THE ENGLISH PHONETIC ALPHABET 


The OBDEB and names of the letters, 


Pp, 

B b; 

Tt, 

CONSONANTS. 

Mutes. 

Dd; 0c, Jj; Kk, Gg: 

pee. 

hee ; 

tee, 

dee ; ckay, jay ; kay, gay : 

Ff, 

V v; 

B d, 

Continuants. 

ad; S s, Z z; E f, S 3 ! 


vee ; 

ith, 

thee ; es, zee ; ish, zhee ; 

M 

Na.sals. 
m, N n, 

Wg: 

Liquids. , Coalescents. Aspirate, 
LI, Rr: Ww, Yy: H h. 

em, en. 

iag : 

el, ar: way, yay ; aitch. 


Gttthiral. 

VOWSLS. 

Labial. 

A a, 

Sb; Ee, 0e; li, 

©j: Oo, O ca; ¥ V, ere-; Uu, Ui],: 


ah; et. 

eh,‘ it, 

ee: ot, awe; ut, oh; ^t, oo; 


BI ei, 

lUiu, 

DIPHTHONGS. 

‘ OU ou, AI ai, 01 oi. 

as in 


tibiO, 

now, ay, hoy. 
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REFORMED SPELLINQ. 


FIRST STAGE. 

Without new letters. 

Here an^ there a fiu Ing- 
iish vrurdz may be found in 
the uzhual orthografi, hwich 
leav no room for dout az tu 
their pronunsiashon. But 
this iz kweit eksepshonal. 
Yet we ar shure that our 
speling woz orijinali fonetik. 
It iz nou propozed tu revert 
tu th&t prinsipel. In this 
short paragraf, hwioh kon- 
tainz the 36 singel leterz and 
5 difthongz ov the Niu Alfa- 
bet, onli the cheef points 
kud be inkluded, but the alfa- 
betik law iz jenerali klear, 
and the ei wil be abol tu juj 
priti wel hwot the apearans 
wud be in printed buks. 
Kompared with the old alfa- 
bet, duz it not bear away the 
palm ? Ai {ay). 


FINAL STAGE. 

With 13 new letters. 

Hjr and der a fiu Igglij 
wYrdz me bj found in de 
yUgual ordografi, hwig Igv no* 
rum for dout az tu tier pro- 
nvnsiejon. Bvt dis is kweit 
eksepojnal. Yet wj ar jn,r 
dat our spelii) woz orijinali 
fo-netik. It iz nou propo*zd 
tu rev6rt tu dat prinsipel. 
In dis jort paragraf, hwiQ 
kontenz de 36 si:ggel leterz 
and 5 difjogz ov de Niu Al- 
fabet, o*nli de gjf points kud 
bj inkluded, bvt de alfabetik 
lo iz jenerali kljr, and de ei 
wil bj ebel tu jvj priti wel 
hwot de apjrans wud bj in 
printed buks. Komperd wid 
de erld alfabet, duz it not b^r 
awe de pjsm ? Ai. ' 


Max Mullee on Spelling. ' 

Ei Q1 konvist ov d© ti’nd and rgzonabelnes ov de prinsipelz 
on hwi§ de Femetik Reform rests, and az de innet regard for 
trn,d and rjzon, haz olwes prn,vd irrezistibel in de end, en- 
eblig men tu part wid ol de ha^ld /no-st djr and sekred, ei 
dout not dat de efjt and korvpt (Igglij) ordograpfi wil folo-, 
Ne j’onz hav befor nou ^njd der nium^rikal figiurz, der leterz, 
der kronoloji, der wets and megurz ; • On spelling, p. 14. 
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THE PHONETIC ALPHABET, 

FOR THE TRANSLITERATION OF SANSCRIT, &c. 

VOWELS, 


A a ^ 

I i 

\ 

U u H R? ^ 

— « 

a J5 ^IT 


♦ 

— ^ R r n 



SEMI-VOWELS. 

E e 0 o AI ai $ M- m* * 

8 6 n O' O’ iffV AU au H- h- 


CONSONANTS. 


K 

k 


KH kh 


G 

S 

TT 

GH 

gh 


kr 

D 


e 



@H qh 


J 

.j 


JH 

jh 

w 

M 

11 

sr 

T 

t 

z 

TH th 

z 

D 

d 


DH 

dh 


N 

n 


T 

t 


TH th 

■ 

b 

d 


DH 

dh 


N 

n 


P 

P 

tr 

PH ph 

tR 

B 

b 


BH 

bh 


M 

m 



Yy^ Rr^ LI^ Vv^ 


Ss'^ Ss^ Hh^ 

Vedie 14 » LH Ih 

• • 

PHONETIC TYPES 34. 

arf iguneo’yfkgu^jiQtdiHtdnpZmyrlv 

s s s h 1 

SANSCRIT TYPES 500. 

. . . Thus it arises that an immense assortment of conjunct consonants 
is needed. Each of the fourteen vowels (expect has two symbols, ac- 
cording as it is initial or non-initial, and the form of some of those 
obliges them to bo printed before the letter after which they are pro- 
nounced, ah& in various awkward places, thereby exposing them to 
fracture, and increasing the general complication. So that with unusually 
numcr ms vowel -symbols, with thirty-five consonants, and an almost in- 
definite number of intricate conjunct consonants, the number of distinct 
necessary to equip a» perfect Sanscrit fount amounts to about 500* 
(Monier Williams* Sanscrit Dictionaryt) 
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SANSKRIT (Transliterated.) 


yerHANA-LIKHITA SUSAM- VdDAn- . 

Prathamo* ’ddhyayali-. 


fldau Vjsda jssgt, sa ga Vjsda iPsvarena'sjsrddham- 

2 Bsjt, sa Vjsdah- svayam- ®svara eva. Sa jsdjBV ®svarena 

3 sah-£sit. Tena sarvum- vastu sasyje, sarvssu systa- 

4 vastusu kirn- api vastu tenjB srstan ns-’sti. Sa jgvanasyiB 
6 ”karah-, tag ga jgvanara- manusyjBUJBii jyo-tih-; Taj Jyeliir 

andhakfirs pragakisse, kintu audhakjsras tan na jagrcha. 

6 Yo’han njsmaka cker manuja •Psvarena presayag gakrs. 

7 Tad dvjBra yatlia sai've visvasanti, tad arthan sa taj jyo*- 

8 tisi pramjBDan djstim saksi svariipo' bhutvJB ’gamat. Sa 
svayan taj jyo’tir na kintu taj jy(rtisi pramanan datum* 

9 egamat. Jagaty' agatya yah* sarva-mannjebhyer dgptin 

10 dadati tad eva satya jyo'tih* . Sa yaj jagad asrjat, tan 
maddhya eva sa asjt, kintu jagato* lo-kas tan na’janan. 

11 Nija’dhikaran sa agaggat, kintu pra-jas tan na’grhnan. 

12 Tatha’pe ye ye tam* agrhnan, arthat tasya namni vya- 
svasan, tebhya $svarasya putra bhavitum* adhikaram* 

13 adadat. Tesag jamh*>s(rn.itan na, s^arjrika-’thilasan na 
1(1 manavanam* igghate* na, kintu hhsvarad abhavat. Sa 

Vadec manusya rupena-Vatirya, satyata-lnugrahabhyam* 
paripurnah* san sarddham* asmabhir nyavasat, tatah* 
Pitur advitiya-Putrasya yo’gyo’ yg* mahima tam* mah- 
imahan tasya ’pa§yama. 
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MALAYALA M (T ransliterated.) 

YePHANBN ERUTIY A SUVIS8SAM-. 

OmuBin* Addhyjsyam*. 

Hdiyil Va^nam- unt-fiy-irunnu, « Vagan am* Deivat- 
teiiTr kute jsy-irunnu, £ Vaganam* Deivavum* jsy-irunnu. 

2 flyatY jsdiyil DeivattertY ki^te jsy-irunnu. Sakalavum* 

3 avamsl unt-jskka-pettu ; unt-jskkapettetY onnum- avane 

4 kutfite unt-jskka-pettatum* ilia. Avanil jjvan unt-By- 

5 irunnu, a jjvan manusrarute veliggam* By-irunnu. A 
veliggam* irulil pra-kBsikkunnu, irul atine pari-grahig- 

6 gatum- ilia. Deivattil ninnY ayakka-petta oru inanusya^ 
unt-jsy- irunnu, avante nsmam- Yn’lianen ennY By-irunnu* 

7 flyavan tan. mulam* ellBvarum* vi-svasikk-entuun-atinnY 
B veliggatte kuriggu SBksi-petuttuvjsn-ByittY SBksiy-Byi 

8 vannu. Avan b veliggam Byi-irunn-illa, b veliggatte 
kuriggu SBksi-petuttuvBn ByittY ay-aka-pettavan atre. 

9 Le'kattilekky varunna manusyane okkeyum- pra-kBsip- 

10 pikkunnatu satyam-ulla velggam* By-irunnu. Avan 
lerkattil By-irunnu, le’kam* avaUBl unt-Bkka-pettu, le-kam* 

11 avane ariiiiiatum. ilia. Avan svantattilekkY vannu, avan 

12 te svantakkBi* avane keikontilla. EiiubI avante nBinat 
til vi-svaaikunn-avar-Byi, avane kei-kont-avar By-avarkkY 
atreyum*, Deivattinte makkal-Byi tjrunnatinnu, avan 

13 adikBrum* kotuttu. Avar raktattil ninuY egkilum-, jad- 
at-inte istattil-ninuY egkilum-, noanusyarute istattilniunY 

14 egkilum* alla,.Deivattil-ninnY tanne janiggu. A Vaga* 
nam* jadam-Byi tgrukay-um*, krpa-kont-um; satyam* 
kontum* nira^qatum-Byi, nammnte itiyil vasikkayum 
geytu, PitBvinte 8ka-jBtan-By-avante mahatvatte pede 
avante mahatvam* igaggal kBnnukayum* geytu. 
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THE PHONETIC A.LPBABET. 

TAMIL. 

VOWELS, 

li® Uua- Ee«r Oog^ Eleigg 
B H ^ ® 3 z’" till 0 e (sr GTe- AU au g>e»r 

CONSONANTS. 



Initial. 

Medial. 

Double. 

With Nasal. 

Combined. 

K k <s 

K k « 

T& -* 

KK kk 

TJG gg iBjs, 

KTkt 

@ g .r 

€5 ^ 

99 - 

6@99 •^■9= 

MJ ijj 

R@ TQ 

T ttl 

T t <_ 

Ddi- 

TT tt ili- 

ND jud «sOTi_ 

ST St 6^/_ 

T t .« 

T t /s 

ct d ^ 

TT tt 

NDnd iBp 

PT pt 

P P u 

P p u 

Vy 

PP pp UU 

MBmb d>L> 

PT pt C/^ 

Rr /b 

Rr p 

R r /D 

TT tt pp 

N p nd , 

R@ ig pr 

NASALS. 


\S Nn«OT Nu/b Mm^ Nndr 

SEMIVOWELS. 

Yy <|j Rr <f LI flTo Vv®i Rr^ Llerr 

SIBILANTS AND ASPIRATE. 

S s (<f) S s S s <syi; H h <a2D 

PHONETIC TYPES 40. 

a^iSuiiesoe'kgttprgiinnmnyrlvrlsssh 

(g-94<ibgdj) 

TAMIL TYPES 148. 

p m ^ ^ttrr m un esr ^ im ^ vssr f5Uieifr-ujirerreuy)e\}-(Ufr 
^ ^ fp €0 ^ en) fuo - 6^ «n; po) ^ i9 fS 

M0 ^ !8ll£lsiflu9S€fieQlfi€Qel£l €U^ su6^ i9ii^ - S 9 US. 
f( iS pff rff (6^ ©raf S iS ^ 'i? iP efP eff ^ eff skfi euS jguoS' «an^ - 

(j^ ar(S^Lfjp/mf ^ §spi jp OP jgf2/ 0 fii/ (3^ 

eUHa mprv - jpr QP ^ ^ 

^ ^ pUX^ /T (^2) (®2) (2^ — oo 
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TAMIL (Phonetized) 


YerVaN ERUTINA SUVIS8SAM. 

Mudalsra Adikjsrani. 


adiyile VjBi’ttci irundadu, anda Vjerttei Devan idatlil 

2 irundadu, anda Varttoi Devan-jsy-irundadu. Avar cdi- 

3 yile Devancrdu irundjsr. Sakalauium avar mulam-ny 
und'-jsy'-ittu; undsnadondum avarnle-y-alldsmal und-eka- 

4 v-illei. Avaiukkul jivan irundadu, anda jjvan nianusa- 

5 rukku oli-y-jBy-irundadu. Anda oli irulile pirakfisik- 

6 kiradu; irul jsnadu adei pattikol|avillei. Devansl anup- 

7 pappatia oru mauusan irundnn avan per Yo-vdsn, Avan 
tanucl elhuuin visuvGsikkum-padi anda oliyei kurittu 

G snd-ji kodukka scd-jiy^cka vandfin. Avan anda oliyalla, 
anda ojiyei kurifctu sjsd^i kodukka vandavan jsyiruirdjGn. 

9 Ulakattile vanda enda mauusan eiyum pirakusippikkira 

10 oliye anda meyynna o]i. Avar ulakattil irundjBr ulakam 
avar muiamny unduyitlu, ulakaincr avarei ariyavillei. 

11 Avar tumakku sondani jenadils vandcr, avarukku son- 

12 dam .imavarkajor avarei ettukkolkivillei, Avarudeiya 
njsmatlininel visuvjssam ujiavarkajs}'' avarei ettukouda- 
vavkal ettanei pcrkalo*, attanei pcrka|nm Devanudeiya 
piUcika]£kumpadi avarkalukku adigjRrani kodutt^r. 

13 Avarkal, irattattinnl jsvadu, mjemsa ^ittattinnl nVadu, pu- 
ruganudeiya gittattinjsl jsvadu, piravninal Devanfile piran- 

14 davarkal. Anda Verttei mBnisam-fiki, kirupeiyinalum 
eattiyattULfilum nireindavar-jsy, namakkulie vnsam pan- 
ninjBT ; avarudeiya makimeiyei kande*m ada Pidnvikku 
ore perjsnavarudeiya makimelkku ebta makimei yekave 
irundadu. 
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St. John. 

Ferst @hapter. 

1 In de beginiq woz de W^rd, and de Wirrd woz wid 

2 God, and de Wyrd woz God. Ele sem woz in de be- 

8 giniQ wid God. 0)1 digz wer med bei Him; and 

4 widout Him woz not enidig med dat woz med. In 

5 Him woz leif ; and de leif woz de leit ov men. And de 

6 leifc jined in darknes ; and de darknes comprehended 
it not. a ei woz a man sent from God, hif,z nem woz 

7 John. He sem kem for a witnes, tu her witnes ov de 

8 Leit, dat ol men drij, Him meit beljv. Hj woz not 

9 dat leit, bvt woz sent tu her witnes ov dat Leit. Hat 
woz de tru leit, hwig leited everi man, dat kvmed 

10 intu de wyrld. Hj woz in d© 'wvrld, and de wvrld 

11 woz med bei him, and de wvrld niu Him not. Hj 

12 kem 'sntu hiz em, and hiz e^n resjved him not. Bvt 
az meni az resjved Him, tu dem gev H j pouer tu bekYm 
de sTrnz ov God, jven tu dem dat beljv on Hiz nem : 

13 hwig wer born, not ov bird, nor ov de wilov de flej, nor 
ov de wil ov man, bvt ov God. And de Wyrd woz med 

14 flej, and dwelt amvq uz, (and wj beheld Hiz glori, 
de glori az ov de ©“nli begotten ov de Ffider,) ful 
ov gres and tri^d^. 
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^xxAiuueibi. 


A a tS^ a 

li 

Uu ^ 

Rr ^0 
. • * • • 



fl J5 » 
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The Phonetic Alphabet 

HllTBUSTAiri 

IN PHONETIC LETTERS. 

St. John : Chap. I. vv. 1-14. 

Ibtidfi-men*, kal«m thjs, aur kaljsm Rudjs-ke sjsth 

2 the, aur kaljBm Nuda thjs. Yihj ibtidjs-men*, Sudjs-ks 

3 8jBth thjB. Sab kuqh ua-se paidjs hue, aur jo* sab paid® 
hue un-men-sc sk ggz bag-air us-ke paidjs na-hne. Zln- 

4 dagi us-men- thg, aur wuh zindagg jBdmge’n-kjs nur tha. 

6 A'lr ni^r tjsrgkg-men- qamakjs, par targkg-ns use daryjsft 
na-kiy^B. 

6 Nudjs-kg taraf-ee Yuhannjs njsm ek jajjs bhejjs 

7 gays. Wuh gaw^hg ke Jiye £yjB, ki ni^r-par gawjshg 

8 ds, tekih sab us-ke sabab-se grujen IjBwen*. Wuh nur na 

9 thjB, par nur-ke hak-men- gawjchg dene jeyjs. Nqr-i-hak 

10 wuhg hai jo* dunyjs men- jske liar js dmg-ko- ro'j'an karts 
hai. Wuh duriys-raen. ths, aur dunys usg-se paids kg 

11 gag par dunys-ne use na pahgsns. Wuh apne mulk 

12 men- sys, aur uskg rayato'n-ne use qab-q^l na kiys; 
Lekiu jitno-n-ne use qabi^l kiys, yane us-ke, nsm-par 

13 gmsn Ise us ne unhen iqtidsr bakjs kih we Nuda- 
ke farzand htren- We na lahn se, na nafssng Rwahij 
se, na sdmg kg Kwahij se magr Nuds-se paids hqe hain-. 

14 Ha^sm mujassam hqs, aur fazl aur saqgsg-se p^rs 
herke hamsre bgg men- rahs; aur ham-ne us-ke hajmat 
ko jaiss Bsp ke yek lauts-ke ha j mat Qahe waisg dekhs. 
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KA5ABE8E. 

YCTHaNANY BABEDA SUVBBTE. 
Modalane Sandhi. 


fldiyalli VjskyavK ittv, js Vakyavv Dei vara balayalli 

2 itty. fl Vjskyavx Deivarjsgitfcy, adv jsdiyalli Deivara 

3 balayalli ifcty. Adarinda clls untjiyity, ady lllade un- 

4 tfidavugalalli ondfidnri]^ imtjcgalilla. Adaralli j^vavy 

5 itty, iB jjvavy manusyara belakcg'itLy. R belaky katta- 

6 lain srakjssisuttade ; kattalu adanny graliisalilla. Dei* 

7 varinda kaluhisalvatta obba manusyan iddany avana 

8 hisary Yo'hjsnany. Ellary avana mulavjsgi visvjBsisu- 
vahjBgi, avany bolakiua vi«aya sjeksi koduvadakke sak- 
siyjBgi bandany Avany jb bejakalla, jb belakina visaya 

9 sjBksi koduvadakke bandany. Ady le-kakke oruva srati 

10 manusyanige belaky ke-duva nijavjjda belakjBgitty. Ler- 
kadalli iddany ; lo-kavy avaninda untByity : Bdare 

11 le’kavy avananny ariyalilla. SvantavBdaddakke ban- 

12 dany. Bdare svantavBdavary avananny aggjkarisalilla. 
Adare avananny aggjavarige karisidavarasty avana 

13 hesarinalli visvasavidy vavarBda Deivara makkalBgu- 
vadakke adhikBra kottany. I vary raktadindalla mam- 
sada jittadindalla, suruS'ena jittadindalla Deivarindale 
huttidary. 

14 Idallade VBkyavs manisavByity krseyindalu satyadind- 
ah|^ tumbfigi, namamlli VBsamBdity, matty tindeyinda 
obbanei hutti davana mahimeya hBge avana mahimeyan- 
nv no'd-idevy. 
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8INGALESE. 

YOHAN VISIN LIYANTA. 

YEDUNA SUBHflRAMeiYA. 

1. PARI@@HED AYA. 

Patangemmehi Vjskyayjsno* sitiyjsya. Viskyayosner 
Deviyanvahanse samaga sitiyjsya. VjskyayjBner Devi- 

2 yanvahanseva sitiyjBya. Unvahansspatangammehi Devi- 

3 yanvahansB samaga sitiyjsya. Siyalla Unvahanse ka- 
ranakotagena mavanulabuvjsya, mava tibean kisivak 

4 Unvahanse natuva mavanulebuve nata. Unvabans# tula 
jjvanayatibunjsya, e jjvanayada manusyayange jBlo*kavava 

5 tibunjsya. flle'kaya andhakjsrayehi babilenavjsya and- 
hakjsrayada eka piligatts nata. 

6 Deviyanvahanse vetin evanulabu Yohannamvn manu?- 

7 hayek jsvjsya. Ohu karanakotagena siyallerma adahana 
pinisa e jslo'kaya gena saksi denta ohu saksi pinisa fivjsya. 

8 Ohu e dslerka nova, e fle'kaya gena saksi dena pimsa 

9 JSVJsya. Eya le^kayata ennavn siyalu manusyayan JEle^ka 

10 karannjsvn sabevi:^ jele^kayaya. Unvahanselo’kayehisiti- 
yjBya,le^kayada Unvahanse karanakotagena mavanu lebu- 

11 vjsya, numut lerkayB Unvahanseva ondinne nota. Unva- 
hanse Tamangema sthjsnavalata jsvjsya, numut Unva- 

12 hansegema senaga Unvahanseva piligatte nota. Ehet 
yam pamana denek Unvahanseva piligena Unvahansege 
njsmaya kerehi adahagattBda ovunta Deviyanvahahege 

13 daruver venta Unvahanse balaya dunnjsya. Ovun leyen- 
vat mjsm*saye kerne ttenvat manusyayjsge kemettenvat 
nova Deviyanvahansegen upannjsya. 

14 Tavada VjskayjBner mjsm'savakaru^^venda sebevendapq,r- 
nmva apa atarehi visuvjsya Piyjsnan vetin (js) ekajataka 
putrayage tejayamen Unvahansege tejaya dutuvemuva. 



A-rt. XI.— PERICLES. 

Ad old AtheniaO) who had lived to see Athens captured by Lysander. la- 
mentsy and in his lament recalla the glories of the Fericlean age, and the 
career and death of Pericles. 

’Pis done — flows crowned and brimming o’er 
The wrath-charged cup of Fate, 

Lysander’s galleys in the Bay, 

Lysander at the gate. 

Hark 1 the cursed flute’s shrill strains subdue 
The sea-ward stretching walls, 

Nor wake our happy dead — ’tis thus 
Imperial Athens falls. 

Was It for this we shook the world 
At Marathon ? for this, 

Red rolled the waves that bore our sires 
To the fight at Salamis ? 

For this bath Pallas swayed so long 
Her high serene abode, 

For this the thunder of the Pnyx 
Pealed o’er the sacred Road ? 

Deep strike the pitiless gods — I bow 
Before Zeus’ victor blast, 

But fly yon maddening shouts, and seek 
Salvation in the Past I 

Where o’er down-trodden time I view 
Our deathless empire won, 

And mightier than the rolling years, 

Xanthippus’ peerless son. 

Aye — even the. Mede-subduing strength 
Of great Themistocles, 

Consummate Cimon’s grasp of steel, 

Far stretching o’er the seas. 

What are they, to the shapes that sprang 
From that divine control. 

The gods of Poesy and Art, 

The conquests of the soul ? 

But I to sing Olympian heights, 

O’er Avhom the death-clouds rolled, 

I, compassed by the iron years, 

To hymn the Age of gold ! 
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Yes, for I climb the cliflfs of Fame^ 

I feel the rapturous glow, 

And breathe the fresheniug gales, uuknowii 
To those that sleep below. 

From bright Athenae’s brow I view 
The veil of years withdrawn, 

And fair and free Hymettus' peaks 
Flush purpling to the dawn. 

Clear through yon shattered barrier-clouds 
The conquering Day-God breaks, 

And glorious from her sleep divine 
The Virgin City wakes. 

Westward in proud Piraeus, 

Rides many a galley brave, 

Beyond the mighty triple chain, 

That links her to the wave. 

Again the statues of the gods 

Gleam thro' the plane-tree shades. 

Again the white-robed throng of girls 
Streams through the colonnades ; 

Even as Hymettus* bees outpour 
Their deathless murmuring, 

The silvery voices float — the soul 
Of Greece is on the wing ! 

I see the Warrior and the Bard, 

The Statesman and the Sage, 

The lightning-glance of glorious Youth, 

The majesty of Age. 

The stars that flashed athwart the heaven 
Of that resplendent time, 

When yet the flower of Greece bloomed fair, 
Athenss in her prime ! 

Lo He* — all towering thought within, 

All majesty without. 

Ah, those who seek his port, must sail 
The soundless seas of Doubt. 

And He+ whose Master-wit hath power 
To brighten or eclipse, 

The lightning in his eyes, the laugh 
Of scorn upon his lips. 


* Anaxagoras. | f Aristophanes. 
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And listeners throng round Him * who knows 
The birth-^springs of the mind, 

The kindly genius, skilled to track 
The thoughts that sway mankind. 

Marked ye the glance of fire that shot 
From Clelnlas* brilliant son, 

But Self hie guiding-star, his creed 
The Many for the One. 

And Pheidias — 'mid Earth’s mightiest sons. 

No mightier name may be, 

I bow before the Master-mind, 

Ah ! who so skilled as he. 

To clothe with sweet Ionian grace 
The Dorian style severe. 

Soft-tempering with ethereal hues 
The Majesty austere ? 

Fair gleams the golden dawn of Art, 

Nor shall Time know again 
Such subtle strength as his who wrought 
Atheuse’s stately fane. 

And He, "f* o’er whose enchanted heait, 

With freshening lustre shone 
The Morning Star of History, 

Who wrote of lands unknown, 

And outraged Greece in arms, and Him, 
Whom the dread gods beguiled 
Down tragic steeps of Destiny ; 

But simple as a child. 

Who comes, with mien austere, that veils 
The deathless tire below, 

To place another wreath of Fame, 

On fair Athenre's brow ? 

Lord of the eagle-glance, that scans 
Timers fountain-springs afar, X 
Clear thro' the storm of years shall shine 
Thy Star-strewn Tale of War. 

This morn Pirseus’ mariners 
Are Hocking from the Bay, 

Acharnae’s sturdy burghers 
Troop city-wards to-day. 

• Socrates | Tluicvdides. 

t Ilerodotiiflf, 

27 
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Press in from rugged Parnes 
The dwellers of the North, 

And temple-crowned Eleusie 
Hath seat her votaries fortla 

Past groves of green Colonoe, 

The nightingales ’ abode. 

By holy Cerameicus, 

Aud up the sacred Road ; 

Their eyes are bright with glorious thought, 
Their throbbing hearts aflame, 

Fired with the lustre and the light 
Of one surpassing name. 

Ye might have deemed, when that great voice 
The l)reathles3 silence broke, 

That aun-bright Hermes soared to llglit 
From Pheidias’ master-stroke. 

So sweeps some tempest-driven wave, 

Resisth ss o’er thS beach, 

But aye the Sovereign mind controls 
The torreutof His speech. 

As seas below*^ the conquering Moon, 
lioneiitli him, hushed and snll 
IToaves all yon mighty multiiude, 
lio sways them at His will. 

lIow% to the varying theme attuned, 

The great voice soars aud falls ! 

So towers o'er listening gods the Sire, 

High in Olympian halls. 

N the free ethereal flight, 

Tlio soul-subduing glow, 

Wlio throng the Courts, whore Justice holds 
Her chequered sway below. 

Where, face to face with Quilt at hay, 

The 4lread Accuser stands, 

Strong with relentless truth, that gives 
The victory to his hands. 

But Evee ! let the stormy Past 
Sleep as a tale untold, 

And twine with flowers of rose the brow, 
Pour high the wine of gold I 
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To-morrow let Llfe*s myriad cares 
Sweep on in sullen flight, 

0*er the vBxed Ocean of our hearts, — 

We will be glad to-night. 

Royally robed and garland-crowned, 

The happy guests recline, 

Amid tlie banquet-splendour bright 
Sparkles the sunny wine. 

Into the soul the flute-tones melt, 

The glorious love-chant glows, 

And dark eyes flash beneath the brow 
White as Citliaeron’s snows. 

''The foot-fall of the girl I love, 

Boats on the marble floor. 

The langhter of the lips I love, 

Floats rippling o’er and o’er. 

The murmur of my Love’s sweet lips, 
la as the silver sea’s, 

That sleeps below the Moon all i 
Kissed by the summer breeze. 

Ah, when we revel in those eyes. 

And feel the soft olieek’a touch, 

Not even the thought of darker days 
May vex us over much ; 

" When all too swift Time’s chariot whirls, 
Adown the steep of years> 

Nor laughter of the lips we love, 

Makes music in our ears.” 

Night wanes — the joyous guests aie gone, 
The vacant halis are still, 

But blithe the soaring skylark chants, 
High o’er Hymettus’ hill. 

Well may yon warbler hail the Morn, 
Faint-flushing in the East, 

In great lacchua' praise this day. 

We keep laccbus' feast. 

We throw the treasures of the mind, 
Before the Wine-god’s feet, 

The bloodless laurels of the muse. 

His festival to greet. 
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Kejoicing iu the sweet spring-tide, 

The Virgin city smiles 
On well-loved faces of her sons. 

And strangers from the isles. 

The streets are thronged^ the soft air thiitls 
With gladsome murmurs loud. 

As o’er the rock-hewn benches fair 
Surges the mighty crowd. 

A moment — e’er the pathos-toucli, 

That all may understand, 

A moment — e’er the People’s heart, 

‘ Thrill to the Master-hand. 

Far o’er the southern sea the sails 
Gleam white beneath the Sun, 

And all the mighty Theatre 
Is as the soul of one. 

There thrice unhappy CEdipus 
Sits careless as the wind. 

Nor heeds the inexorable Doom, 

That ever steals behind. 

Or bound for that far shore, whore ne’er 
The light of love hath shone. 

Mourns desolate Antigone, 

The Bride of Acheron. 

Lo ! statue-like Prometheus lies. 

Sublime in suffering, 

Or treads the purple .toward his doom 
Mycenae’s murdered king. 

Thus, as w'e view the Nemesis, 

Who tracks the good and great, 

And scan the guilty bosom torn 
By Rage and Grief and Hate, 

Right thro’ the barriers of the soul, 

Th@ great woe throbs amain. 

And tragic terror thrills the heart. 

With purifying pain. 

The thunder-stroke of .^schylus 
Might awe the gods — be mine 
The mellow chant of Him who sang 
Colouos’ glades divine, 
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The Poet of the uightlngale, 

Whose tuneful grace outshone 
Tlie mightier music of the Bard, 

Who fought at Marathon. 

And many a plaintive lyric sweet, 

The lofty Lord endears 
Of subtle word*fence, * and the fount 
Of bright pathetic tears. 

Who treads the pathway to the tomb, 

With star-clear face serene ? 
Death-conquering Love shall conquer Time, 
O fair Thessalian Queen ! 

All thro’ the golden hours the crowd 
Ga*e beauty-quelled, nor miss 
One beat, one cadence, till the sea 
Glows with the Sun-god's kiss. 

Soon shall the Victress Night renew 
Iler tranquil reign, and soon, 

The clear cut Temple of the Maid 
Gleam white beneath the Moon. 

But when the glorious day is o’er. 

More blest than all to me, 
llissus, and the crystal flash 
Of cool Callirhoe. • 

Or grouped with white armed girls, to chant 
The lofty choral song, 

Where murmuring thro’ his olive-groves, 
Cephissus steals along. 

What though Taygetus o'ershado 
The smiling vale below, 

And fair Eurotas glides, and twice 
Laconian roses blow. 

For hearts whom Nature charms in vain, . 

Uncultured slaves and cold, 

With them the woman as the man, 

The child is as the old. 

Ours are the storied mount and wave. 

The fane-crowned cliff sublime. 

The snowy heights Pentelican, 

Hymettus’ murmuring thyme. 


• Edripides, 
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And ours the tutelary Rock, 

Wherefrom, supremely fair, 

0*er sunset-tinted Salamis, * 

Athene towers in air. 

Then, with unswerving brain and hand, 
The earnest Sculptor wrought, 

And glorious in the marble grow 
The Builder’s lofty thought. 

Oft shall yon pillared vault ♦ resound 
With great Athene’s praise, 

When in glad summer-tide we keep 
Her mighty festal days. 

O’er Persian masts the music 
Rolls, as in days of yore. 

The war-cry of our fathers, 

From sea to echoing shore. 

Oft shall the vast procession 
Press up tho snow-white road, 

Meet for the stately throng, who seek 
Her high serene abode. 

Athene’s massive roof below, 

Thro’ many an age’s stress, 

Clear o’er the Doric shafts shall shine 
The sculptured loveliness. 

Lo ! conquering Pallas’ contest gleams 
Above the Western stair. 

And deathless shaped of beauty breathe 
Around us every where. 

No vision of the Poet’s soul 
Was half so fair as these, 

Where Art’s imperishable flower 
Blooms perfect in the frieze. 

O’er snowy limbs symmetrical 
The light robes flutter free, 

The mighty rearing battle-steeds 
Chafe as a storm-vexed sea. 


* The roof of the Odeum was constructed with the yards aud masts of 
the Persian ships which were captured at Salamis. 
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But in the Eastern Chamber, 

Majestic and august, 

Calm brohds the Yictress Virgin; 

In whom the Athenians trust. 

From whom thoughts bright and holy. 
And beautiful have birth, 

Olympian halls are scarce so fair, 

As this her shrine on earth. 

Lo ! strong with glorious toil severe, 

The gallant wrestlers play, 

I see them grappling in the sun, 

As if 'twere yesterday. 

The subtle graces of the feint 
I lovingly recall, 

The wary glance, the strenuous grip; 
The thunder of the fall. 

Their brows are knit, their sinewy limbs 
Are lustrous with the oil, 

Alcmena's son might thrill to see 
Their great heroic toil. 

O bridegroom, radiant as the morn, 
Strong as the glad sea-tide, 

Into the crystal clear raoouHglit, 

Lead forth the happy Bride. 

N ow is she fresh and coy, as is 
A violet of the spring, 

But as the vine-wreath round thy brow, 
She to thy heart shall cling. 

Lo ! with Love’s mighty minstrelsy 
The festal air is crowned ; 

Elysium wanes — with Heaven itself 
About us and around. 

Lo 1 the high gods inexorable 
Are loftier than the hours ; 

What shall we render to our Dead ? 

The white shroud and the flowers. 

The tender wailing flutes that pierce 
'I’he bright air delicate. 

What time the black-robed mourners 
Stream thro’ the western gate. 
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O’er sacred Cerameicus, 

The blue Athenian sky, 

The blbe Hymottic marble, 

Keep tryst eternally. 

But free from' toil, and careless 
Of Fortune’s frowns or smiles, 

Our heroes hold high converse 
In far off Happy isles. 

In myrtle groves they wander, 

Beside the murmurous shore. 

Whereon the low waves musical 
Are lapping evermore. 

Thus, amid Poesy and Art, 

The keen wit’s happy play, 

'The feast— the dance — the song— so fleet 
The golden years away. 

For Life beat high and strong, as heaves 
The sunlit Ocean-swell, 

Bright from the cradle and the toy, 

Unto the ‘ Friend, farewell !' • 

But high above the storms of Fate, 

Ifea, mightier far than these, 

And brightening with the brightening years 
The Star of Pericles. 

Thro* vanished years I see the boy. 

Proud memories o’er me roll. 

Divine unrest, and eyes that gleamed 
With prescience of the goal, 

On solitary shores he mused. 

In leafy groves apart, 

The statues of the heroes thrilled 
His glory-haunted heart. 

And loftier in the days to be, 

A visioned Athens bloomed, 

By the great democratic Are 
O’er-mastered and illumed. 

Swift thro’ the pulses of his youth, 

His life-blood eddying ran. 

In days when Athens led the League, 

With Cimon in the van. 


' A common iuscriptiuu on Qrcek tombstones. 
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And be struck deep, when calm, and crowned 
With more than Victory’s wreath, 

Round their lost Leader^s arms the Friends 
Fell fighting^to the death. * 

Fast oVr Life’s visionary stage 
The Phantoms come and go, 

On fatal Coroneia the Chief, “f* 

The ill-starred Chief, lies low. 

And roused Euboea tising spurned 
The Empress-City’s sway, 

And hard upon Eleusis gleamed 
The Spartan war-array. 

Well that in those dark days was ours 
A Leader, calm and strong 
Amid the battle-blasts, that swept 
Our sunless sky along. 

Nor might the war-waves, rolling dread, 

The State’s fair ship o’erwhelm, 

Safe ’mid a thousand reefs she rode, 

For He was at the helm. 

Then smiled from thunder-blasts of war 
The bright supreme release, 

Breathed soft and fair thro’ golden years, 

The lustre of the Peace. 

When Athens’ towering glory rose 
Imperial o’er the sea. 

And Art and loftiest song enshrined 
The greatness of the free. 

Swift streamed the beauty-freighted hours 
Of that transcendent Past, 

Ne’er may a mighty Empire's calm 
Bo scathless from the blast. 

Arm, e’er in utter night go down 
Miletus' menaced star ! 

Black o’er the Asian sea-board rolls 
The thunder-cloud of war. 

At tho battle of Tanagra, where Cimon’a fiieads retained hig 
panoply and assigned to it the station in the ranks which he would himself 
have occupied : they then entered the engagement with desperate resolution 
and one hundred of them fell side by side in their Qrece^^ 

t Tolmidea. 


28 
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Ta Samos ! lo» with wind and wave 
Our war-ships wrestle free. 

The shafts of holy Artemis* 

Fall fair upon the sea. 

Ah I white shall grow their Ups, who spurn 
Divine Athene's name. 

Low shall they lie in dust, who mock 
The splendour of her fame. 

But off those stubborn leaguered walls, 

For nine long months we lay, 

E’er, victory brooding o’er our prows, 

We hailed Pirseus Bay. 

And then the silver speech, that throws 
The violet of renown 
On our dead heroes, to the shades 
Thrice gloriously gone down. 

She too, whose heart was as a dre, 

Whose soul was as a shrine, 
White-browed Aspasia, thro* all Time, 

From the far Past shall shine. 

What marvel that immortal Love 
The statesman’s soul disarms, 

Quelled by the lustre of that glance, 

That bosom’s snowy charms. 

With her he roamed the realms of Thought 
Above the maddening glare, 

Above the thunderstorms of State, 

In Wisdom’s happier air. 

Still for a space the high gods smiled 
On those great days supreme, 

Majestic as their sculptors* thought, 

Bright as their Poets* dream. 

Fair gleamed the Virgin City's crown, 
Where conquering storm-winds rave 
Shrill o’er the islands, and her arms 
Stretched wide upon tlie wave. 

But to portentous fight the fleets 
O’er Western Seas rush forth, 

Fierce o’er Pallene breaks the storm, 

That thunders in the North. 
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Ever the cursed Corinthian hates 
Our loved Athense’e name, 

Ever the Spartan yearns to pluck 
The fruitage of her fame. 

Now through dark clouds defiant gleamed 
The proud Athenian Star, 

And brooding o'er the nations hung 
The blackness of the War. 

Our Attic glades are mute this spring. 

No merry rustic shout, 

No maiden’s laugh melodious 
O’er hill and plain rings out. 

From the boon Earth in vain this year, 
The tender blade escapes, 

In vain the olive’s silver gleam. 

The rare blush of the grapes. 

Lo 1 city-wards the people. 

From vale and woodland throng. 

And toward the friendly sheltering walls. 
Press stormily along. 

And now the Spartan war-cry proud. 
Came shrilling clear and high. 

The blood-red gleam of Spartan war. 
Flashed northwards thro'* the sky. 

Then round our great unshaken Chief, 
The tempest howled amain, 

1 marked him, calm as Phedian Zeus 
In Elis' stately fane. 

Even as a lofty sea-girt rock, 
Uuconquered and untorn. 

He towered amid the surge of hate. 

And scathing bolts of scorn. 

High o’er the frenzied crowd he smiled, 
Deep-rooted in the Past, 

So Suni urn's snowy fane defies 
The billow and the blast. 

Tljen ’mid the clash of warriors, 

Fell in the front the brave. 

With Him to throw the deathless crown 
Of glory o’er their grave. 
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Pericles^ 


The Hero sons of Athens, 

Who died in happiest hour. 

For Her, of earthly States the pearl, 

The world’s transcendent flower. 

But hark 1 The heaven-piercing shrieks. 

The tempest of despair ; 

Exultant Ruin is abroad, 

The Plague-fiend in the air. 

Through languid summer hours unloved. 

His viewless pinions beat, 

O’er god- deserted shrines austere. 

And ghastly silent street. 

Vain ’gainst the rush of those black wings, 
Our fleetest galley’s flight. 

And death-presaging Horror hung 
O’er Athens, day and night. 

Pale City, cast the violet crown 
From thy dishonoured brow, 

Hot Hades’ hapless Queen was half 
So desolate as thou I 

Come, Father, statue-white, and wreathe 
The well beloved head, 

Come, storm of tears, and break tiiat calm, 
For Paralus Is dead. 

And now cipnk glorious to his sleep, 

That sun majestical, 

Yet a few hours, and Death shall chill 
The foremost of iis all. 

Yet a few hours, and we shall say, 

Lo ! such was Pericles, 

Lo ! hastes he to the shades of night, 

As sunset strikes the seas I 

Some, e’er Life’s eventide, o’er-cloud 
Their bright victorious Past, 

Self-conquered e’er the goal, but Ue 
Was lofty to the last. 

Men say, that when the pall or dread 
Was deepening on his face. 

What time the weeping friends pressed round, 
Keen for the last embrace ; 



I^ericles. 

■** I reck not of the fame, ” he said, 

My victor-brain hath wrought, 

Time conquers all — praise the gods, 

For this thrice glorious thought. 

By me hath no Athenian heart 
Been ever dashed with gloom. 

By me hath no Athenian found 
His pathway to the tomb.” 

As when some three-banked galley proud. 
Victorious from the war, 

'Comes battling on 'gainst wind and tide. 
Where, off the harbour-bar, 

Hiashed by the keen North-East, the waves 
Boar maddening for the strife — 

So into Death’s calm port he steers 
From the rough sea of life. 

But o’er him, as a warrior armed. 
Triumphant Death came on, 

And blackness hung o’er land and wave. 
For Pericles was gone. 
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THE QUARTER.^ 

F rom a political poiat of view, the past <|iiarter has been iu 
India peculiarly uneventful, aud public attention has been 
confined to the dry discussion of dull State papers. The most im- 
portant of these is the long-expected Report of the Select Committee 
on the Bengal Tenancy Bill, which was submitted without discussion 
to the meeting of the Legislative Council on March 14th, and 
published in the Gazette on March 29th. The report consists 
of a detailed etatement, chapter by chapter, section by section, 
of the changes which, in the opinion of the majority of the 
Select Committee, it is advisaide to introduce into the original 
Bill, accompanied, however, by only very brief and occasional 
statements of the reasons that have influenced the Committee 
in recommending these changes. We proceed to indicate briefly 
the most important of the proposed modifications, without 
attempting to enter into the innumerable details of this exces- 
sively dull document, which can only be read under the combined 
stimulus of a strong sense of public duty and a full appreciation 
of the gravity of the issues involved. 

First, as regards occupancy-raiyats. The original Bill pro- 
vided, that when a landlord gets into his own possession land 
held by a tenant who had acquired occupancy-rights, any new 
tenant to whom the land may subsequently be let shall have 
at once a right of occupancy. In other words, when a tenant 
had once acquired a right of occupancy in land, this occupancy- 
right became, as it were, inherent in the land, and passed over 
to any new tenant to whom the land was let without any neces- 
sity for a 12 years’ occupancy. This provision was introduced 
with the intention of strengthebing occupancy-rights and of 
doing away, to a large extent, with the continual strife between 
landlord and tenant, the latter attempting to acquire the right 
of occupancy, the former doing his utmost, by fair means or 
foul, to prevent its acquisition. The Select Committee propose, 
however, to omit this enactment, and to restore the 12 years’ 
rule in its old form, for the reason apparently that the pro- 
posed change bad naturally provoked the strongest opposition 
amongst the landlords. A new division has been added to the 
chapter on “ occupancy-raiyats ” entitled “ restrictions on sub- 
letting,” the object of which is stated to be to “ discourage the 
purchase of the occupancy-right by non-agricultural speculators, 
and to protect the sublessee of a raiyat.” In order to di8cour.age 
sub-lettings, it is proposed that if an occupancy-raiyat sublets more 
than half his holding, be shall be punished by becoming, as far as 
regards his sub-lessees, a tenure-holder, remaining, however, an 
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occupancy-holder as far as regards his landlord's powers of 
enhauciog bis rent. So that his snb-tenants may acquire rights of 
occupancy against hiip, whilst he himself will be liable to 
summary sale for arrears and to the other incidents of tenure- 
holdings. It is further proposed that a sub-lease shall not be 
valid for a longer period than seven years. It is objected 
to these new proposals, that they place no sufficient restriction 
on sub-letting, attaching no penalty to the multiplication of 
small holdings, provided they do not exceed half the holding 
of the lessor, and only a nominal penalty in the latter case. 
In his minute of dissent published with the Report, the Hon'ble 
Kristo Das Pal, who may be considered as holding a brief for the 
landlord party, says: “ Clou sidering the decidedly advantageous 
position of the tenure-holder, exempted as be is from the obligations 
of the occupancy-holder as regards pre-emption and distraint, 
this will operate as a premium on sub-letting. The provision 
that the sub-lease shall not be valid for a term exceeding 
seven years will be no loss to the sub-lessor, for the shorter the lease 
the greater bis gain.” 

As regards the sale of occupancy-tenures and the landlord’s 
right of pre-emption, no material changes are proposed. The land- 
lord is to have the right of pre-emption either at such price as may 
be agreed upon between himself and the raiyat, or, in case of such 
agreement not taking place, at such price as may be fixed by the 
Civil Court. The new provisions are that the landlord must 
tender the price within one mouth from the date on which it is 
agreed on or fixed by the Court, and also that, if the landlord 
claims to purchase, the tenant has the option of keeping the land^ 
It is objected that this bears rather hardly upon the landlord, and 
takes away considerably from the value of the right of pre-emp- 
tion, as when the tenant has once put the occupancy-right in the 
market, and the landlord has gone to the expense of obtaining the 
decision of the Court as to the proper price, it is uufair to allow 
the tenant the option of subsequently declining to sell. 

With reference to the enhancement of the rent of occupancy- 
raiyats, cousiderable alterations, tending in the direction ^of greater 
definiteness, are proposed. In the case of enhancement by 
contract, the contract must be registered, and the registering 
officer, instead of being set the indefinite task of satisfying 
himself that the contract is “ fair and equitable,” as in the original 
Bill, is only required to satisfy himself that it is in« accordance 
with the provisions of the Act, these provisions being— 

(1) .— The rent must not be enhanced so as to exceed by more than 
four anuaa in the rupee (2d per cent.) the rent previously payable 
by the raiyat. 

(2) .— The contract must fix the rent for a term of at least seven years. 
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(3).— If the enhanced rent exceeds by more than two Annas in the- 
lupee (12| per cent.) the previous rent, the contract must hz the rent 
for a term of at least fifteen years. 

In the case of enhancement by suit, *the new proposals pro- 
vide that this can only be instituted on one of the following 
grounds » 

(а) — That the rate of rent paid by the raiyat is below the prevailing 
rate payable by occupancy-raiyata for land of a similar description and with 
similar advantages in the vicinity. 

(б) . — 'i'hat there has been a rise in the average prices of staple food^ 
crops in the loeality or at the usual markets. 

(c) . — That the productive powers of the land held by the raiyat have 
been increased by an improvement effected by, or at the expense of, 
the landlord. 

(d) . — That the productive powers of the land held by the raiyat have 
been increased by fluvial action. 

The provision in the original Bril limiting the maximum 
enhancement to one-fifth of the average annual gross produce 
has proved unable to withstand the adverse criticism which it 
excited, and has been abandoned. In its stead it is proposed 
that an enhancement on the ground (a) as above shall not 
amount to more than eight annas in the rupee, and an enhance- 
ment on either of the greunds (6) and (rf) shall not exceed 
lout annas In the rupee. In the case of enhancement on the 
ground of increased productive powers in the land due to 
improvements made by the landlord, (c), no hard-and-fast 
limit is fixed, and merely general directions are laid down 
for the guidance of the Courts. Although these new pro- 
posals regarding enhancement of rents arc an undoubted 
improvement on- the original Bill, and constitute perhaps the 
most important part of the recommendations of the Select 
Committee, they are open to obvious criticisms from the point 
of view of either side in this vexed question. No sufficient 
reason, or no reason at all, is advanced to explain why in some 
cases the limit of possible enhancement should be 25 per cent., 
in others 60 per cent., or why, again, in one case no limit at all 
should he fixed. Nor is any explanation given of ibo proposal, 
that where tlio enhancement does not exceed two annas in the 
rupee, the contract must fix the rent for a term of at least seven 
years ; but where it lies between two annas and four annas in 
the rupee, the contract must fix the rent for at least 15 years. 
The reasons for these elaborately devised differences are not 
even hinted at. Granting the desirability of a limit, why not 
adopt a uniform limit in all cases ? On the other hand, wo may 
quote from the Ilon’ble Kristo Das Pal^s minute, to indicate an 
objection obviou ly logical from the other side : 

It is observable that where the enhancement is sought on the groiiiul 
of the present rent being below the ‘^prevailing rate/’ common sense 
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miggests tliiit tUo rent should be raised to the limit of the previuting 
rate ’* — ^it is uot clear why a maximum limit of fifty per cent, should be 
fixed in such a case# Agi^n, where the enhancement is sought on the 
ground of rise in prices, and the increase is to be given according to the 
rule of proportion, it is not equitable that there should be again a maximum 
limit of twenty-five per cent. 

It is to bo r^rettod that the Select Oommittoe has published 
its decisions without publishing its reasons> as a great deal of 
the public discussion to which the Report will oe subjected 
during the next year must perforce be a mere heating of the 
air*’ until the elaborate differentiation in some of its proposals 
is explained, as it will no doubt be at the first meeting of the 
Legislative Council in Calcutta in November next. 

Passing oa to the ordinary raiyat,*' that is, the raiyat with- 
out a right of occupancy, the first change to which he is subjected 
is re-christening. He is in future to be called the nou-occu- 
paucy raiyat,” to distinguish him from his more favoured friend 
with occupancy rights. And in the distribution of favours . by 
a kindly disposed Government, he is not to go altogether empty- 
handed. In the former Bill, it was enacted that, in case of the 
ejectment of such a non -occupancy raiyat for refusal to pay an 
enhanced rent, the ejected tenant should receive compensation 
ill the shape of a money payment of ten times the amount of 
the proposed enhancement. This was intended as a precaution 
against the arbitrary exercise of the landlord’s right of ejectment. 
Ill place of this it is proposed to enact that, in case of such a 
dispute about enhancement of rent between a landlord and his 
non-occupancy tenant, a fair and equitable” rent shall be 
fixed by the Court, and the raiyat shall have the option of 
holding on at that rent for five years, during which he may of 
course complete the 1 2 years’ tenure which gives him a perma- 
iiont occupancy-right. This extraordinary provision seems framed 
with the intention of meting out very hard measure, indeed, to an 
erring landlord. If the Court considers that the enhancement of 
rent demanded by the landlord is ever so little above what is 
“ fair and equitable,” the landlord is to be punished for his 
error, which after all might be venial, by his tenant being pre- 
sented with provisional rights of occupancy for fivo years with 
the chance of their becoming permanent. Punish the landlord 
by all means for having committed so heinous a crime as tho 
over-estimating by ever so little what was due to him, but let 
his punishment be " fair and equitable.” By all mea*is reward 
the public spirit displayed by the raiyat in bravely refusing to 
comply with his landlord’s demands, but the reward of being 
made practically an occupancy-raiyat for five years may reason* 
ably be considered somewhat out of proportion with the merits 

29 
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of the case. Tliere is some force iu the Hoii’ble Kristo Das 
PaFs remarks on this head— 

But the substitution of the judicial lease for live years involves a groat 
injustice to the landlord, who is tied hand and foot by the Court in a matter 
in which be has always enjoyed perfect independence of action. Tho 
raiyat in whose favour the judicial lease is ordered may be most obstreporous 
aud turbulent, may by his bad advice be tainting the whole Hock around 
him, and may thus prove most mischievous, not to say that the landlord, 
if he settles the land with another raiyat, may ^et better rent and perhaps 
better security for payment of rent. But the judicial lease will give him 
no such option or advantage. 1 cannot help thinking that the provisions 
relating to non-occupancy raiyats, involve a further invasion of the 
proprietary rights of the landlord, and that in favour of a class of tenants 
who are not attached to the soil, and have, therefore, no manner of moral 
claim upon the consideration of the landlord. 

This is another point on which the Select Committee would 
have done well to publish their reasons as well as their decision : 
the decision without the reasons is incomprehensible, and can 
only have the regrettable result of strengthing the conviction 
of the landlords, that the aim of the proposed legislation is 
simply to rob them ultimately of all their rights and privileges^ 
a conviction which prevents the possibility of a durable settle- 
ment. With reference to distraint, no material alterations are 
made in the original Bill, so that the sharp, prompt, and effective 
means of realising his rent which previously was the landlord's 
dexnuT ressort is taken from him, and distxaint becomes a 
mere process of Court. ^ 

The Report concludes with a statement^ of various, diffi- 
culties on which the Committee wish to receive tho advice 
of the Local Government and of the High Court, and recom- 
mends that the Bill, as now amended, should be re-published, 
which has since been done. 

The Report is accompanied by dissenting minutes from Baboo 
Kristo Das Pal, Messrs. Gibbon and Reynolds, and tlie Maha- 
rajah of Durbhunga. The nature of these dissents may be briefly 
summarised by stating that Kristo Das Pal, Mr. Gibbon and the 
Maharajah, representing the zemindari interest, are opposed to 
every enactment of the new Bill equally with every enactment 
of the old, whilst Mr. Reynolds considers that in some of the 
proposed changes the interests of the tenants have not been 
sufficiently protected. The most weighty of these dissents is that 
of the able Editor of the Ilindoo Patriot^ from which we have 
quoted several passages above. From the opening paragraph in 
which he fcomplains that no witnesses were examined, it is clear 
that be is of opinion that the Committee havo evolved their 
Report out of their inner consciousness without any reference 
to external facls, following the famous German method of arriving, 
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ixi a kuowleclgc of the camel, aud with a result of equal prac- 
tical value. But his criticisms aud objections, as also those of 
Mr. Gibbon and the Maharaja of Durbhunga, foil of their effect, 
because so obviously inspired by an uncompromising hostility to 
this Bill, or to any other Bill having the same objects. No 
legislation being required in this direction, the present state of 
things being so delightful and so near an approach to millennial 
perfection, every proposed change must be radically bad and 
must be opposed tooth-and-nail. This obvious spirit gives au 
air of unreality to tbeso minutes, and throws suspicion upon the 
genuineness of the arguments advanced even where these seem 
forcible and convincing. 

The publication of this Eeport has been followed by a letter 
from the Government of India te the Government of Bengal, 
calling attention to those particulars points on which the Select 
Committee desire the further advice of the Local Goveraiuout, 
and indicating certain of the alterations recommended by the 
Committee on which the Supreme Government would bo glad 
to know the views of the Bengal Govornuieat, and of those 
amongst its officers whom it deems it expedient to consult. The 
principal alterations are referred to in detail, and although it 
is clear that most of them are approved, there are others about 
which considerable hesitation is expressed. For example, tlie 
recommendation that occupancy-raiyats who sub-let more than 
half their holdings should be converted into tenure-holders i,; 
referred to as the most doubtful feature of the scheme/' an 1 
the special attention of tho Bengal Government is invited to 
if, with reference to the expediency of giving tlie privileges *>} 
freedom from pre-emption and distraint, which a teniuc-hohku 
enjoys, to a sub-lctting tenant as a means to discourage sub-letting. 
It is perhaps a little startling to find the enquiry soberly made 
whether a tenant will bo discouraged iu a certain course by 
conferring upon him privileges for adopting it! The Gov(irn- 
meat of India, moreover, states that it accepts the curioui 
recommendation to give tho non-occupancy raiyat, when enlianoc' 
meut is demanded, a five years’ lease at a judicial 'rent, as a 
substitute for compensation for disturbance in tho original Bilk 
and does not even invito au expression of opinion from the Local 
Government on this point. As regards distraint, the Supicme 
Government approves, on tho whole, of taking it out of tho 
zemindars' hands and making it a process of Court, ^but iuvites 
an opinion as to whether tliere is any foundation for the objec- 
tion so strongly made, that tho delay caused by au application 
to Court will practically render distraint futile. A reply to this 
letter is requested before the end of August The lligli Court has 
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also been asked to famish the Select Committee with its opinion 
on these points on which a reference to the judges was desired. 

This communication from the Supreme Government has led to 
the issue of a circular letter from the ‘ Government of Bengal 
to all Commissioners of Divisions directing them to institute 
enquiries and collect opinions^ on the points raised. In this, 
the Commissioners are instructed to hold a conference of Collec- 
tors and other ofScers to discuss the questions at issue : 

“When the matters on which further enquiry is needed shall have 
been duly investigated, and when your District Officers, having taken 
such advice as may be necessary, or may be tendered by persons inter- 
ested in the measure, shall have formed their coucluaiona on the matters 
referred for their opinion, then it is the Lieutenant-Governor’s wish that 
you should hold a conference of all your Collectors and such other officers 
as you way desire to consult, that you should thoroughly discuss the 
inatters referred to you in personal communication with them, and draw 
up a repoi’t embodying the general opinion of the conference.” 

Wc shall thus shortly bo io possession of another voluminous 
set of opinions of local officers and Government Secretaries on 
the points raised in the Report of the Select Committee, and 
another vigorous flogging of the dead horse will take place during 
the coming autumn. In the face of these innumerable Reports, 
Commissions, Committees, draft Bills, opinions of selected and 
other officials, and so on, it is difficult to understand the 
oft-repeated assertion of the landlords, that the measure is 
being forced through without any sufficient enquiry, unless, as is 
probably tlio case, their contention is that these numberless 
enquiries all proceed on a radically wrong principle which totally 
fails to bring out the truth. In this connection we may notice that 
the proposal for a peripatetic Commission to travel over the country, 
district by district, and collect evidence on the spot, is again being 
revived. But surely no Bill was ever, passed through tlio Legisla- 
ture with such innumerable preliminary enquiries of all sorts, nor 
with such an appallingly voluminous body of evidence and opinions 
to guide our legislators. The proposal to appoint another 
roving Commission can only originate in the hope that, by the 
time its Report is completed, a change of rulers may have saved 
the zemindars from the danger which threatens them. We may 
remark that the meetings against the Tenancy Bill have ceased since 
the publication of the Report of the Select Committee, probably 
for the reason that the leaders of the agitation are taking time to 
grasp the moaning of the changes proposed so as to be in a position 
to direct it^along the proper lines. However, this lull in the 
storm is apparently at an end, as we see a meeting of zemin- 
dars is to take place immediately at Bankipore to protest against 
the recommendations of the Select Committee. Tho agitation 
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under a temporary lull lieio, is increasing in force at home. 
Taking advantage of the interest in India which the violent 
controversy on the Ilbert Bill has excited, retired Indian officials 
and miscellaneous philanthropists and politicians sorts'^ 

are seizing the opportunity to instruct and interest the British 
public in the rights of the zemindars^ or the wrongs of the 
“down-trodden milliona of India” iMie Indian raiyat has 
become the recipient of the floods of weak sentiment and 
hysterical pity for which no other fitting object is at present 
before the public, and has been erected into a political per- 
sonage : ” whilst the threatened Zemindar has been taken under 
the protection of those who are always on the look-out for 
some attacked interest to defend, and upon whom the word “ con- 
fiscation” has the same effect as a red rag upon a bull. Papers 
are being read, lectures delivered, resolutions passed, fiery 
letters written, and the retired Anglo-Indian has an unlooked- 
for opportunity of regaining in the popular ostiniatiou at home 
some of that importance which he generally leaves behind 
him when he enters the Mediterranean on his way home. In 
Parliament, too, awkward questions are being asked, petitions 
presented, and notices of motion given, just as if the future 
of the land laws of Bengal were of as much importance as the 
extension of the franchise or tlie effects of short service, 

A prolonged correspondence between the Secretary of State 
and the Government of India, relating to the Church establish- 
ment in India, has been published during the quarter, and has 
served as an explanation of the report circulated at the begin- 
ning of the year to the effect that the question of disestablishing 
the Church was being actively taken up by the Viceroy. It 
lias also served as an interesting illustration of the political art 
of discovering a grievance. The correspondence shows that the 
Viceroy and his Council liave been exceedingly reluctant to open 
the question, and have only done so in obedience to continuous and 
almost angry pressure from the Secretary of State. The original 
instigator of the enquiry was that meddlesome individual, Mr. 
Baxter, who came out here some years ago in guest of grievaaccs 
the diligent harping upon which might enhance his Parliament- 
ary standing, and returned home determined to carry war into 
the ecclesiastical arrangements of the Empire, Instigated by 
him and by the ordinary desire of politicians to earn a cheap 
reputation by bringing into the light of day a hitb^to unsus-^ 
pected wrong, the Secretary of State first enquired, with an obvious 
motive, whether it was not a fact that chaplains were not frequently 
appointed to stations where they were not required. Receiving 
to this suggestive question au emphatic and conclusive reply 
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in the negative, hi^ Lordship then, explaining, almost iii so 
many words, that in order to please the Non-conforniist supporters 
of the Ministry, it was necessary to ask such t][uestioas, proceeded 
to enquire “ whether the number of chaplains went beyond the 
obligations of Government as reasonably understood.” After con- 
siderable pressure, the Secretary of State succeeded in getting 
an answer to this question. Or rather three answers, for there was 
no unanimity, and the Viceregal Council was divided into three sec- 
tions, the opinions of each of which were forwarded to the Secretary 
of State, First, there was the view of the Governor-General 
himself, Sir Evelyn Baring and Mr. Ilbert, which was forwarded 
as the opinion of the “ Governor-General in Council," although 
only held by a minority of the Viceregal Council. This view 
virtually answered the Secretary of State’s enquiry in the 
afSrraative, by declaring that State-aid should be confined to 
providing chaplains for soldiers and their families and the 
servants of State Railways : and that the establi.shment should 
be reduced to what was necessary for this purpose by refrain- 
ing from filling up vacancies as they occurred. The next opi- 
nion was that of the Commander-in-Chief, Mr, Gibbs, General 
Wilson, and Sir Steuart Bayley, recorded in a minute of dis- 
sent. In their view, the number of chaplains did not exceed 
what was in accordance with the obligations of Government, 
which extended not only to British soldiers, but also to all 
other Christian servants of Government. The third opinion 
was that of Mr, Hope, also expressed in a minute of dissent, 
who not only held that the number of chaplains was not in 
excess of the just obligations of Government, but considerably 
in defect, as in his opinion not only were Government bound 
to make adequate provision for British soldiers and all Christian 
servants of Government, but also to a limited extent to aid 
the European and Eurasian non-ofEcial community in obtain- 
ing religious ministrations. One cannot but sympathise with 
the irritation of the Secretary of State, thus baffled completely 
in his praiseworthy but Quixotic attempt to discover a griev- 
ance, an irritation which found vent in ins sharply pointing 
out that the opinion put forth as that of the “ Governor- 
General in Council ” is only that of the Viceroy and two mem- 
bers of the Council. His Lordship is not yet, however, com- 
pletely baffled, as he has asked that the matter be re-considered and 
referred tq the Governments of Madras and Bombay. Obviously 
Earl Kimberly has determined to do something, and is enraged 
at finding the Viceroy’s Council less ready to take a hint than 
he had expected. 

The question of raising the ago of candidates for the Civil 
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Service iias been kept prominently before the public during the 
quarter, and is giving rise to an organised agitation amongst the 
advanced section of the native community. The results of the 
enquiries instituted by the Secretary of State, at the instigation 
of the Bombay Government, into the alleged deterioration in the 
physique of the Civil Service, have been published, and do not 
conclusively show that the new class of civilians are physically 
equal to tlie old. The opinion of all those who are, or have been, 
engaged in preparing candidates for tho service, is unanimously 
against the lowering of the ago, whilst as the new rule acts as an 
almost complete prohibition against natives entering the Civil 
Service by competition, it can scarcely be expected that the native 
communities should submit to it quietly. The bitterness of native 
feeling on the point has been largely stimulated by the unearth* 
ing of a despatch of Lord Lytton’s which has resulted from a 
remark of Lord Kimberley’s to the deputation that waited upon 
him on this subject. From this it undoubtedly appears that, 
when the Statutory Civil Service was instituted for natives, it 
was desired by the authorities of tho time, Lord Lytton includ* 
ed, to close tho competitive service against them, and that, if the 
proposal to lower tho ago of candidates for the competitive ser* 
vice was not directly made for that purpose, this was at least one 
of the reasons that led to that proposal being approved. In the 
face of thi> published despatch, the authenticity of which has not 
been denied, it is difficult to understand Lord Lytton’s denial 
that there was any truth in the statement imputed to Lord 
Kimberley. The Statutory Civil Service has proved so unsatis- 
factory from every point of view, that its doom is probably scaled, 
and now that the motive of tho lowering of tho age of candidates 
for tho competitive service has been so unexpectedly revealed, 
we cannot greatly blame our native friends for doing their utmost 
to open again the door of entrance by competition into the 
Service by getting the ago raised to the old, or an even higher, 
limit. 

Considerable interest is naturally being taken in India in the 
reports of the examination of witnesses before the Parliamentary 
Committee now sitting in London to enquire into and report 
upon the necessity for more rapid extension of railway coramu* 
nication in India, and the means by which this object may be 
best accomplished, with special reference to the report of tho 
Famine Commissioners, and with due regard to the» financial 
condition of India.^' This Committee commenced its sittings 
on the 12th March, when Mr. Baxter was elected Chairman. The 
first witnesses examined were Sir John Straclioy and Sir James 
Oaird, with reference to the recommendations of the Famine 
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CoidfC^iission : thefi commercial evidence was taken from wlkieeset^ 
ie{»reseati&g varioae mercantile interests ; and finally wiU come 
the evidence of the special representatives sent Rome by tfae 
Indian Qovernment, Major Conway-Qordon, Mr. J. Westland^ 
and lartly Dr.. Hanter, The evidence so far» which is published 
ta fill! in the Indian papers on the arrival of each h^ 

been uaanimously in favour of a comprehensive and systematic 
extension of the nreseut railway system^ although some witnesses, 
as» for example, »ir J. Caird, consider the proposals of the Gk>v« 
ernment of India as going a little too far, whilst-all unite in 
repudiating the demands of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce 
as absurd. As regards the agency by which this is to be afiected, 
the general opinion is in favour of constructing and worhmg 
the lines by companies with Government guarantees, Government 
however retaining in its own hands sufficient control to prevent the 
lines from being worked against the interests of the country^ and 
making arrangements for ultimately becoming sole owner of alh 
Ail the witnesses in a position to speak with authority on the 
slate of the money market are of opinion that there would be 
ne difficulty whatever in raising annual loans to the amount of 
J610,000,000 in London, altnough several suggest that part of 
this might be raised in India. As to gauge, the general opinion 
is that all the trunk lines should be on the broad gauge, the 
inetre-gauge being only used in isolated sections of the country 
where the lines would form a system by themselves, such as 
Kattywar or British Burmab^ or bn small feeding lines. Only 
one friend of the metre-gauge has given evidence, Mr. Martin 
Wood, who apparently would exactly reverse this policy, being 
of opinion that the lines through the north and west of India 
should be uniformly metre-gauge, on the ground that it had 
been conclusively demonstrated that the large*^ saving efiected 
on the metre-gauge system more than compensated for all its 
defects. On the whole, the evidence so far has been encouraging to 
those who hope that a result of these enquiries will be to do away 
with the obstructive influence hitherto exerted by the India Council 
on railway enterprise, and to show conclusively that the present 
railway systems may be immensely extended without any undue 
burden on the Exchequer or conspicuous danger to the public 
credit, and that such extension, besides forming a permanent 
security against famine and an immense benefit in times of war, 
must havepan almost infinite efiect in the development of Indian 
trade and industries, and in opening up remote parts of the 
country to progessive influences. 

The ISth June, 1884. 
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CALCU TTA R EVIEW. 

NO. CLVIII. 


Art. I.— the PROLETARIATE MODERN. 

No. I. 

I N the earliest census of the Roman people, the same that is 
traditionally attributed to *Servius Tullius, the sixth and 
lowest class, was the Gentuvia 'proletaria, so-called because the 
only deiinable service that it rendered to the State was to in- 
crease the numbers by rearing proles — offspring. This class 

originally small, increased, and continued to increase as the 

lands of Latinum became agglomerated into large estates the 

laiifandia of Pliny — a process whereby the population of the 
districts became herded within the city walls, while what had 
once been the farms of bumble but manly yeomen, were con- 
verted into vast areas, tilled by unwilling slaves for the profit 
of an absentee and despotic master. The urban throng fell into 
two classes, as described by Tacitu.s, who says (in what histo- 
rians have characterised as a precious passage/*) — 

“ Clients and freedtnen of nobles that had been condemned 
to death or exiled, formed the solid portion of the people, and 
that linked to the great houses. But a vile mob, and one 'wedded 
to the public entertainments of the theatre and the amphi- 
theatre, was made up of the lowest slaves and of those ruined 
men whose maintenance was the disgrace of Caesar/* 

This latter was the feex Romuli ; the mob of mendiciy mimes 
balationes ; reinforced by the slaves of the farms and the urbau 
pimps and buffoons, and orientals of foul life ; whose home was 
the TUerruWy or public bathing-house, and th-^ir subsistence a 
constant and gerieral system of outdoor relief. Venerating the 
crapulous tyrants who fed them and gave them bloody spec- 
tacles, yet too effeminate to strike a blow in their defence 
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against the mutinous legionaries, the members of the Homan 
proletariate sank into a casual and unorganised army of lazzaronL 

** The wealth of millions of subjects was lavished on these 
mendicant masters. * * * This extravagance was retained with- 
out relaxation throughout Nero's reign : liad he paused in it for 
a moment tlie days of his power would have been few.'^ So 
saj's Merivale of one period when this element was more than 
coinunnily powerful ; and he adds still more significantly 
that Emperor and Ids people united together; and the 

division of ike prey was madCy a^pparently, to the satisfaction 
of both equally. * ^ * The clients of the condemned nobles were 
kept effectually in check hy this hungry crowd, yelling over 
every carcass with the prospect of a feast.'' Absolute power 
establishing itself hy sacrificing culture to the concupiscence of 
the nuiUitude. 

It is well to recall to mind such a condition of affairs at tlie 
present day, when in various countries, large numbers of per- 
sons, without fixed reinuneiative labour, scorning alike the 
moderate wages open to them in civil industry and tlie honour- 
able profession of arms, throng the great cities, occupying the 
position and even assuming the name of this most pernicious 
body. Political reform is achieved from time to time with 
great and growing benefit; but it is non tali anxiJio ; in ull pro- 
gressive societies one class after another rises to demand a share 
of power, an extension of privilege; and sometimes these claims’ 
are not made good without violence. But the text and jus- 
tification of such movements is their ultimate success. The 
enfranchised classes join iu the organisation of civil life ; pros- 
perity is diffused ; the levels of achievement become easier, if 
not lower ; peace returns 

Such results do not mark the blind, almost purposeless revolts 
of brute force. Iuste«ad of the storm of rain or the flood of the 
swollen river, followed by a re-distribution of land-marks with 
enhanced fertility, these risings resemble the eruption of some 
long-dormant volcano under whose fiery dominion fields and 
gardens are turned into stony deserts, and the domestic and 
public monuments of man lie buried for ages under an abomi- 
nation of desolation. 

The substratum of modern society maj’, at first sight, seem 
to be iriade of other materials. Nevertheless the two elements 
co-exist there as in the old Empire, however, changes in man- 
ners may have co-operated to disguise the resemblance. That is, 
in place of the clients and freedmen of great houses, we have 
now the minor bourgeoisie — retail traders and skilled urban 
artizans — and this, though often the subject of sneering and 
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disparagement, is a conservative, progressive force of the high- 
est value. In place of the Ca^pite-censi, the class formerly 
supported by the State and for ever demanding its panem e6 
circenses, we have underlying the minor bourgeoisie a social peril 
of our own, a mass of poor, precariously supported and roughly 
amassed, together with a still more helpless mass of utter paupers 
(nearly 30 per thousand in England, as it is said). In both cases 
the advantage is slightly in favour of modern life, but there 'is 
evidently large room "for improvement before society can be 
really safe. 

Nevertheless we may admit that there has been some progress ; 
more knowledge belter police, a purer air of popular feeling. 
The origin of this improvement must be sought in a study of the 
History of Modern Europe, from a social standpoint, and it is 
very much to be desired that some one, possessing the necessary 
leisure and the necessary qualifications, should some day undertake 
and complete the task of painting that vast panorama. 

In the meanwhile it may be permitted to a humbler student 
to invite attention to the woes that menace civilisation in modern 
Europe from the ill-informed attempts of the successors of “ the 
sixth-class'^ to relieve their misery by struggles of Euccladus ; 
movements of a helpless Titan, stirring in the subterranean dark- 
ness and beneath a superincumbent mountain. The Roman Empire 
was not indeed finally overthrown by such upheavals. Its degraded 
proletaries after preliminary orgies of crime ultimately sank lower 
and lower, to become even more miserable and more helpless. That 
ancient organisation owed its final fall to the incursions of barba- 
rians from without. But modern Europe has its barbarians too : 
the ditference being, that, instead of having their appetites 
appealed to by rumours of distant riches awaiting attack, the 
wants and passions of the modern enemy are kindled by the 
more immediate temptation of prosperity that they behold daily ; 
whose resources tiiey do not understand, though they hope to 
master their defences. 


I. 

The great but usually inert force of the uninstructed is some- 
times set in motion by agitators who by no means share tlie 
ignorance of their followers. No doubt the more successful 
movements of the more enlightened classes are also incited by 
leaders who have recourse to the machinery of agitiftion. In 
the case which forms the particularly most notorious type, it 
would seem that the peasants of the Isle de France rose without 
either leaders or programme. If so, it is an additional reason for 
their utter failure to do anything but inflict great immediate 
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Biifiering awd retard the progress of their own cause. In the 
succeeding generation a far more definite and reasonable insurrec- 
tion, that of the Kentish malcontents under Wat Tyler and 
John Ball failed for a like n^ason. Pretending to the countenance 
of John o'Qaunt, these poor people had in reality influential 
guides or patrons ] so that when Tyler had been treacherously 
slain and Ball executed, the king was able — with the concurrence 
of Parliament — to annul with impunity the promises that he 
had made in the short hour of their success. The fact is not 
important : we can he sure that demagogut^s will not be too 
closely criticised if their object has been rational and has 
been gained. The evil is when a mass of hereditary bondsmen, 
without definite plan or competent leader, prompted by the 
lower appetites, make havoc of a civilisation that it cannot com- 
prehend, in pursuit of gratifications which it has not the means 
of realising. The educated plebs obtain its ends because it is 
educated ; no amount of skilled agitation will make the efforts 
of the ignorant insurrection anything but a horror and a chaos. 

The history of modern Europe is supposed to begin with the 
mighty and manifold march of mind that ensued upon the fall of 
the Byzantine Empire in the middle of the fifteenth century. But, 
in truth, it had begun more than one hundred years earlier. 
Chaucer, Dante, Wyclif, are modern. Modern history, in fact, 
began as soon as the germs of urban life, of organised trade, of 
sei^governinent, and of a niiddle-class, came into existence. To 
the dark ages belong the rohber-barron exercising despotic power 
tound and in liis cnstlo, the feudal levy, the tortured Hebrew 
money-dealer, the thrall wearing the collar of slavery like a 
brute-beast. To modern history we should assign such symptoms 
as mercantile and operative guilds, freehold and copyhold tenures, 
grammar schools, Vernacular literature, and paid bodies of pro- 
fessional soldiery. 

Contemporaneous, however, with the dawn of such institutions 
was a mass of miserable toilers, rather in the country, it may 
be, than in towns ; iaUleables et corveablcs a mergi, as the 
phrase went ; of whom it is wonderful that their lives w^ere 
thot^ght worth preserving even by themselves. A very brief retros- 
pect will serve to show how this state of things had come about. 
Ancient Gaul had become completely Eomauised from the time 
of Augustus. The laud was either held in lafAfuLudia originating 
in benefices bestowed on men of influence who leased it out to 
clients and followers, or the tenure known as emphyteusis ; or 
it belonged to village communities of the old Aryan type or to 
other corporations. Then came the Frankish invasion, most 
dominant in the East and JNorth, under whiclr it may be 
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surmised that the lauds formerly held in the various forms of 
corporate tenure were maintained — so far as was possible — in the 
shape known to the conquerors as oXlod. But the rule of vca 
victis would be too tempting wherever native Romanised chiefs 
were subdued, and the models presented by the existing Roman 
tenures, being adopted by the new occupants would naturally 
grow into the feudal system. By virtue of this the larger 
properties once wrested from their native holders continued 
indivisible ; and, as in the older Latin territories, cultivation by 
a servile class, would be the only possible form of agriculture. 
Meanwhile the allodial lands being constantly subject to 
partition, would be in the hands of an ever-weakening class which 
would gradually tend to the condition of villienage. Thus at 
the end of the thirteenth century, when the power of the kings 
was becoming consolidated, there was — especially in the Northern 
portions of the country now known as France— a state of hosti- 
lity between the Teutonic feudal aristocracy and the Celtic 
peasantry nursing traditional claims to the land and yearning 
for emancipation. Unhappily we have, in the present state of 
a portion of the United Kingdom, a living example of this, 
for what is at the bottom of the sad irreconcileabiiity of Ireland 
if it be not the product of this undying Celtic craving opposed 
to the haughty resistance of Teutonic feudalism ? 

Upon these fragile social arrangements of Medioeval France broke 
the storm of English invasion. Beaten down at Cressy and 
Poitiers, and with their chiefs held to ransom by the business- 
like islanders, the French aristocracy were in evil case, and had 
forfeited the confidence of the country. 

Their prestige must have been greatly lowered by their utter 
failuio to encounter successfully the numerically inferior armies 
of the English, At Cressy there were according to Froissart, 
4(),00() English troops opposed to a force of 100,000 French. 
Mainly owing to the steadiness and good shooting of the British 
archers the battle was gained, 30,000 French men being slain, 
including the flower of their chivalry, and the kings of J3ohen)ia 
and iiajorca. At Poitiers the French king himself was defeated 
at the head of an army of 60,000 men by a body of not more 
than 11,000 English and Gascons. On that occasion, too, the 
knights were ovei throv/ii by infantry, and the king would have 
been either killed or taken by soldiers of that class if he had 
not handed his sword ^ to an officer of coniparativdy humble 
rank who had deserted from the service of his country. These 

* More strictly, his gauntlet. See the picturesque passage in Froissart 
who says that the king, on learning that Marbecque was a knight, “ lui 
boilia son destre gaut.’^ 
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democratic successes not only exposed the French nobility to 
the contempt of their unprivileged fellow-countrymen, but they 
held before the latter a standard of social self-assertion in a 
neighbouring nation. Of this, indeed, Prosper Mdrimde made signal 
use, in his feudal drama on the subject, when (with great 
propriety) he introduced the English Archer, Brown, moving 
about among the French peasantry during a subsequent truce and 
dilating to them upon the comparative freedom of the yeomanry 
of his own country. * 

As for the system of ransom, it must have been ruin to the 
people on whom it ultimately fell. In barbarous times, when 
the soldier received little regular pay, he lived by booty in 
which were included not only the chattels of the vanquished 
but their persons also. As manners softened and chivalry be^ 
came a sort of masonic bond, it Avas at xince recommended by 
covetousness and by courtesy that the lives of presumably 
solvent captives should be spared on condition of money-payment. 
Indeed, even where the ransom was never paid, the life of the 
prisoner — if of gentle blood — was still sacred. The ransom de- 
manded for king John of France after his capture at Poitiers 
was so enormous (500,000), that It could never be realised ; 
his ruined subjects were unable or unwilling to raise the money 
to buy back their king ; and he died a prisoner-of-war in England. 
But the minor knights, held to ransom by individual captors, 
were assessed in a more reasonable spirit ; and hundreds- 7 -per- 
hajs thousands — of them were redeemed by their friends, who 
extorted the money from vassals and villeins on their estates 
or in their following. 

These explanations will suffice to show how greatly the decay 
of the feudal omnipotenee must have been acceleiixted under 
the first kings of the Valois dynasty, When the peasantry, always 
clinging to their allodial claims, saw that their usurping lords 
were powerless to protect the country and were draining it of 
its last resources to save themselves from the results of their 
own imbecility, it cannot be doubted but that democratic ideas 
received a formidable impulse, though the result showed that 
they were not ripe for realisation. 

The efforts of two individuals were co-opeiating. Charles the 
bad, king of Navane, in virtue of his descent from Louis X had 
a claim, of the same sort as tltat of tlie English king, 10 the 
throne ot France and was intermeddling and intriguing in the 

• For an lusti active sketch ot the state aiul progress of the KugiisU 
rioletariate at this period, see Sir E. Creasy^s llutory of England., Vol. IL, 
Chap. IV. The iudepeudence of the Saj^n nature was a cause of the 
difference which must not be forgotten. 
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north of that country. Short of stature, and not distinguished 
by prowess as a soldier, this remarkable man was a sort of modera 
statesman displaced in the middle ages, who attempted to do 
by the brain and tongue what some of his contemporaries were 
doing with coarser instruments. The part that he aspired 'to 
play has been since repeated under the Bourbons and Boua- 
partes. * 

But in another section of society also a forerunner was appear- 
ing, This was Etienne Marcel, Provost of the merchants of 
Paris. That city — even then large and turbulent, was rather 
peculiarly constituted mainly by reason of its peculiar situation. 
Instead of lying, like London, on one bank of a great tidal 
river — which brought to her city-gates ships laden with the pro- 
duce of all countries — and so tending ever towards unity, Paris 
was divided into two towns by a stream which, if small, was not 
easily barred. On the left bank were the University and its 

nations of students, on the right the guilds of trade and 
manufacture, in the centre the Isle of the Seine with its church and 
its courts. Living apart, the burgesses and operatives formed 
a strong body in sharp antagonism to the residue of the in- 
habitants. 

Some remarks on the manner in which opinion in the rural 
eommunea were affected by this, will be found in Thierry 
(1. 43. f, f.)J 

Already, a year before the battle of Poitiers, the States-General 
had protested against the further extension of taxation. Then, 
when the king was taken prisoner, when Charles of Navarre 
was plotting, when the Captal de Busch and other military 
leaders of more might than principle^ were threatening the 
frontiers or plundering the interior of tlie country, § the feeble 
regency of the Dauphin was driven to the old expedient of 
adulterating the currency in order to provide funds for carrying 
on the very semblance of a government. This not sufficing, the 
States were once more convened. 

II. 

It is here necessary to say a few words as to the origin of the 
States-General and the rise of the bourgeoisie, or third estate 
in French towns. 

♦ An interesting report of this royal intriguer's speech of the 9th 
November 1357 is given by the continuer of Guillamen de Naugis. 

t See the poetical description of Micht^Iet ; Livre VI , Chap. Ill, 

X My citations are from the English Version by Bosworth, London, 1855. 

§ See the frightful facts related by Michelet (ubi sup.) on the testimony 
of Froissart (who sees uo harm in it) and other coutemporary authorities. 
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The Council of ih6 tribe — an ancient Aryan institution of 
which there arh traces in the Hig Veda — was transmuted 
under the early feudal monarchies into an elective council of 
the nation when the amalgamation of tribes, under a common 
government had rendered the community too numerous to 
attend in person. So far as France was concerned, at least, 
the national council was originally formed of the nobility and 
clergy — or their deputies — these being, in the earlier period of 
the Turkish conquest, tlie only governing or emancipated classes. 
But, here as elsewhere, the necessities of Government involved 
an expansion of the franchise. When Philip the Handsome, in 
the beginning of the fourteeuth century, quarrelled with the Pope, 
he conceived the idea of appealing to all the French nation 
for support. Hence arose royal messages in which political 
equality was declared in the plainest and most absolute terms 
(see the extracts ap, Thierry ; Tiers Etat, Vol. 1, p. 53 f. f.) But 
this principle was never carried out to its full logical extent, and 
the political enfranchisement did not go beyond the towns ; the 
rural communes remaining unrepresented. The feudal system 
always recognised the right of all members of the feudal hierarchy 
to a voice in the grant of subsidies and the imposition of the 
consequent taxation. The chartered towns entered that hierarchy 
at the period under notice, but the privilege was not extended 
to the rural communes; and the servile population of which 
they consisted, which (in France at least) continued subject to 
the lord of the manor.* 

And, now that the national calamities and the inability of the 
king and his noblesse to prevent or avenge them had alarmed 
the intelligence of the bourgeoisie^ the members of that class 
began to assert that preponderance which they never after 
entirely lost, although it did not occur to them to seek 
constitutional and abiding alliance with the peasantry. The 
latter consequently became in truth what the newspapers have 
been since called, a fourth estate,” recognisable only when 
it spoke in tongues of fire and with armed hand. 

The States-General of 1355, of which mention has already 
been made, commenced work with much vigour. The resolutions 
of that assembly received the royal assent, and formed the basis 
of an exceedingly liberal constitution almost as much so as 
that established by its more fortunate successor of 1789 (V 
ordinance of 28th December 1355, ap, Thierry ab, 8uf> 64.) 
In the following year came the disaster of Poitiers, and the 

• It has been pointed out by Maine that the English fiefs being all held 
from the Crown greatly facilitated the relaxation of feudality in this 
country. 
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complete discrediting of tlie nobles of France. The Dauphin, 
as Regent, convened a fresh assembly ; 800 deputies, of wiiom 
a full half were of the Commons. They met at Paris, and 
recorded a very full assertion of national sovereignty. But the 
movement was premature. The deputies of the no\)les retired 
annoyed at the preponderance of the Commons ; and their 
retirement was followed by that of the deputies of the clergy. 
The remaining deputies, despairing, without b'ght or leading, 
and desirous of leisure to attend to their own affairs, left the 
business of State in the hands of the metropolitan members. 
It was then that Marcel, Mo,yor (as we should say in England) 
of the city of Paris, took the position due to the opportunity 
and to his extraordinary abilities. 

“This {icheoin of the fourteenth century, ” says Thierry, “ by a re- 
markable anticipation, designed and attempted things which seem to 
belong only to recent revolutions. Social unity and administrative 
uniformity ; political, co-extensive with civil rights : the 
principal of authority transferred from the Crown to the nation ; 
the States-General changed, under the influence of the third 
order, into a national representative body ^ ^ circumstances 
like those of our own century.'^ Among minor features of 
this kind there is here only space to add the assertion of “ la 
volente dii pcuple” {Chronique de S. Denia^ VI., pp, 88, 89, ap^ 
Theirry), distinctive colours (red and blue, these, united to the 
old white of the Royal army, have beconrie the famous Tricolor) 
to be worn by all friends of the Revolution ; and overtures to a 
Liberal (or supposed Liberal) member of the blood-royal : 
“Iveruntad rigem Navarrce'* (Charles the Bad), “ qui autea per 
cos tanquam capitanes vocatus fuerat * * * ut tandem, cum 
ipse rex ad sceptrum regale et regnuin Franca ascenderefc et 
regnaret ; nam dictus rex ad hoc totis viribus auhel|ibat 
(C-de ^Naugisj ap, Thierry *). It would be impossible to 
imagine a more complete anticipation of the situation at the end 
of the reign of Charles X. 

Such was what the historian justly calls this “ premature attempt 
at hastening the grand designs of Providence and the mirror of 
the bloody changes through which those designs were destined 
to advance to their accomplishment,” For the schemes of Marcel, 
premature as they may have been, were otherwise rational and 
capable of realisation. 


* “ They went to the king of Navarre, who had formerly been called 
by them as their Captain ... in order that ultimately, when he should obtain 
the kingly state and power, a thing to which he aspired with all his 
might,'* 
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They took root in the blood of the hourgmisie; and their 
ultimate establishment, consciously and deliberately pursued 
through five centuries, has given to the populations of French 
towns, and notably to that of Paris, that intelligent paramount*^ 
ship which they now enjoy. 

Widely differerit have been the fortunes of the peasantry. Unre- 
presented, ignorant without clear views of what they want or how 
to help themselves, they have continued ever since in much the 
same case (mutatis mutandis) as then. Though the constant 
and finally successful efforts of the townsmen have removed their 
chains, they are still apathetic, submissive to whatever govern- 
ment may chance to exist, or only roused, at rare intervals, to blind 
and furious fits of violence which subside to leave them as help- 
less as ever, buried in the wreck and ruin of their own eruption. 
So late as 1565 a pamphleteer writing against the Genises, could 
cite the name of Marcel, as one of those the bearers of which 
would never endure the rule of the stranger, be he Italian, 
English, Scot, or of Lorraine,"' but no leader of the peasantry 
has left “ a name at which the world grew pale no patriot 
memories ennoble the story of Jacques Bonhomme when the 
fair land of France was trampled under the feet of foreign 
invaders a few years ago, there was still no serviceable echo from 
the fields, to the brave voices sounding from, Paris, Tours, or 
Bordeaux. It was asserted by M. Taine not much more than ten 
years ago, that nearly 57 per cent, of the French peasantry were 
unable to read or write. Whatever progress may have taken place 
since, it will obviously be some time before this frugal and 
industrious class becomes alive to its own true interests or to the 
means by which alone those interests are to be secured. 

Let us now glance lightly at the first struggles of this strange 
and terribl^e ( because blind) political force. 

III. 

In the tract formerly known as the Isle of France, one of the 
most important tracts was that of which Beauvais was the chief 
town. In ancient Gaul the region was known as a settlement 
of the Belgae, and was called (perhaps from a tribe of that race) 
the country of the Bellovaci, a name shortened in the middle ages 
to Belvacum, and afterwards modernised into Beauvoisis. The 
towns, which is only thirteen leagues to the north of Paris, was old 
even at tbe time of which we are taking note : it lies in the valley 
of the Th^iain (a tributary of the Oise), and is girt about by wooded 
hills. All round there were seats of the Seigneurs descended from 
the Frank invaders, and the town itself was the see of a Bishop 
and the site of an established municipality which sympathised 
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with its powerful neighbour the commune of Paris. Suddenly 
when the Dauphin had gone to CompiJjgne with theStates- 
General and Marcel waa preparing in Paris to band over the 
government to the King of jNavarre, while the good burgesses 
of Beauvais, were doubtless, pursuing their views of political 
reform with the deliberation that characterises their class, in 
the first week of April 1358, the tocsin sounded and reports were 
heard of simultaneous assemblages of an alarming kind in many 
of the adjacent manors. In the language of a contemporary; — 
“ Certain folks of the villages, without a head assembled together, 
of whom there were not at first one hundred men, who said that 
all the nobles of the kingdom of France, knights, and squires, 
were dishonouring and betraying ^ the kingdom ; and that it would 
be a great good that all of them were destroyed. And every one 
of them said : It must be so ! cursed be he by whom it shall 
be that all the noblemen are not destroyed!’" And then they 
gathered together and went on without other advice, and with 
no arms excepting loaded clubs and knives. * • * And they 

multiplied so, that soon they were six thousand ; and every where 
they went their number grew ; for every one of their kind followed 
them. * * ♦ And so multiplied they were, that had they all 

come together they might have been one hundred thousand. 
And when they were asked why they did this, they answered that 
they did not know ; but they saw others doing so, and even so, 
did they, 

Thus for honest Froissart, from whom as the high pacing 
celebrant of Cliivalric pageant we are not to expect sympathy with 

Jacques Bonhomme. It has been supposed that the concluding 
words of the above extract mean that the insurgents excused 
their own excesses by pleading that they did as they were done 
by. But the simple meaning of the aristocratic reporter appears 
to be to illustrate the purposeless character of the rising In the 
words of Thierry, they were “ unable to give an account of the 
objects which they sought, or the motive which instigated them. 
If you asked tfie members of any particular assemblage why they 
were thus wandering about with knives and clubs, they told you 
that they were doing like their neighbours, though they could 
not say why their neighbours did it. Leaders came forward to 
take advantage of this new and aimless force. Tliey went to 
Compfeigne under a captain named Guillaume Calle, presumably 
with the view of making a demonstration, or perhaps coercing, 
the Regent and the members of the national assembly : possibly 
with no view at all. And when refused entry did not attempt 

• Always the same helpless cry that we have heard with our ears and 
our fathers have told us of — “ Nous sommes trahis! 
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force, but turned off and marched them to Seulis, where some of 
the townspeople joined their company. Soon they became masters 
of all the plain country between the Oise and the Seine. Not only 
did the poorer inhabitants of the towns in this region join 
them — as at Seulis — but the governing burgesses also saw their 
account in the unholy alliance. 

The municipality of Beauvais, after a faint attempt at resistanc0j 
admitted their forces and executed their decrees: '.‘They took 
many of the gentry into Beauvais, and there they were slain 
with the consent of the people of the town ; also the Mayor of 
Amiens sent a hundred of his people to the aid of the serfs. — 
(Flemish Chronicle) : “ Many who went out from Paris, * to the 
number of three hundred or thereabouts, whose captain was 
one called Peter Qille, a grocer, and about five hundred who had 
assembled at Ci.ly, of whom was captain one called Vailliant, 
Provost of the Royal Mint, all went to Meaux * ^ * And in 

every way there w^ere then few towns or cities in Langne d*oil 
(North France), but were moved against the nobles, as well in favour 
of the men of Paris who hated them so, as for the popular movement 
(Chron de S. Denis,) Thus organised — if organization be the due 
word — thus led — if leading be not too strong a term to denote the 
casual adherence of the companies sent out by the towns — they began 
in May to besiege the castles and country-bonses of the aristocracy, 
burning what they could not batter, murdering the lords and 
their gendarmerie, maltreating the unhappy ladies, loading them- 
selves with cloth of gold and plate armour. A mitigated picture 
of one of these scenes is given by Mdrirn^c (La Jacquerie) who, 
however, avails himself too far of poetic license when he represents 
the movement as organised by a monk and governed by an 
English officer. As Thierry says,- they were “ like the barbarian of 
the great invasion a . . . . savage force. But (so the old chronicles 
relate), tliough consisting in the main of mere labourers, there 
were rich men among them — bourgeois et autres.^* They 
attacked the castle of Ermenouville with the aid of the ParLians. 
The commander there, was an officer named Robert de Loreis 
wbo had risen from the ranks of the Paris bourgeoisie in which 
he was born. Alarmed at the power of his assailants, he hastened 
to make terms for himself : “poitr peur de mort reina gentillesse 
et dit qu*U aimoit mievx labourgeoisie que chevaleriel^ This 
des^ter of his adopted class was allowed the benefit of 

; ^ 

* Michelet gives a most interesting letter on the subject written by 

Marcel which owes its publication to the Uoyal Academy of Belgium, 
Marcel evidently sympathised with the peasants, but strove to restrain 
their excesses. The letter bears date 11th July, after the Jacquerie had 
been suppressed. 
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his desertion, “ par ce fut il aauoe et sa femme et sea, 
enfaua ” — {F/emish Chronicle). It is like the rising of the 
Khdlsd in the Punjaub, when the soldiers walked about the 
streets of Lahore in 184?!, opening the hands of the passers- 
by and murdering all whose palms were soft ? Or, like the risings 
of some of the rural tribes in British India during the temporary 
paralysis of power in portions of the country caused by the 
mutiny of the Bengal army. The people were miserable, and 
sought a sudden and hopeless remedy in sweeping away everything 
that seemed to stretch between them and the sky, the vain 
nostrum of Nihilism which it was reserved to our advanced 
era to see adopted by educated persons. 

Terror became universal among the classes that had hitherto 
ignored the existence of these unhappy serfs, or only recognised 
them as a peculiarly helpless sort of brute-beasts. No Seigneur 
but might expect to be tortured and put to death, no fair and 
luxurious chatelaine but might fear to meet a worse fate, and linger 
out her life in degradation, the victim of lust and the slave 
of slaves. A number of these panic-stricken ladies had collected 
in the town of Meaux which we have seen sympathising with the 
** Jacques. ” Here were the Duchess of Oileans, the Duchess 
of Normandy, with a number of helpless ladies and children 
who saw from the windows of their lodgings the swarms of armed 
barbarians, dressed in the spoils of the chateaux, and thronging 
the town in their usual purposeless way. 

Of a sudden came deliverance, and the way in which it came 
is one of the most extraordinary features of this singular chapter 
of history. Tlie Captal de Busch, an adventurer (already men- 
tioned) who had sided with the English in their invasion of his 
country, liad gone, in company with the Count de Foix, to take 
part in the war which tlie 'leutonic knights were waging (in what 
is now the kingdom of Prussia) against the Lithuanians and 
the Poles. In the first days of June 1358 the two lords 
were returning with a few mounted followers ; and, on arriving at 
Chalons, heard of what was going on at Meaux. Riding rapidly 
over the hundred miles or so that intervened they entered the 
town, where they fi)uud the insurgent peasantry assembled in the 
marketplace “ black and little, and very ill-armed. ” With lance 
in rest, the armour plated cavalliers charged the mob whose first 
ranks fell before the shock, impeding the action of theciowds in 
the rear. They were overthrown in heaps, says the chronicler, 
like driven cattle, seven thousand of them were slaughtered, 
and the city set on fire. This was on the 9th June. A tremendous 
reaction immediately set in \ during which, according to a contem- 
porary writer, the nobles of France did more harm to the 
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kingdom than could have been caused by a second invasion of the 
dreaded English. The details of murder, arson, and pillage, are 
given in a later letter of Marcers : “ These nobles, " concludes the 
Tribune — so soon himself to share the fate of his contemporaries 
Artevelde and Rienzi — ‘‘ indisposed for taking arms against the 
common enemy, have thrown themselves against the poor 
Commons whom they hate, and have done us such damage, that 
it is a wonder. And the Dauphin Charles, — the Regent of the 
kingdom — adds his testimony ; concluding in those words : The 
nobles ride from town to town, so that the inhabitants thereof 
have to flee to other places, and their houses are left empty and 
all the goods of the country perish in the fields, and also the 
other heritages lie waste, uncultivated, and useless, ” &c. This 
despatch is dated in August ; the worst excesses of the Jacquerie 
had lasted about three weeks, the reactionaiy havoc began in the 
second week of June and was not over when the Dauphin wrote : 
Its theatre — says Perreus — was almost the whole country of 
Langue JoiL The Regent enumerates eight cities that had been 
sacked by the nobles. 

When one reads of these things one ceases to wonder why the 
French, having missed the secret of true constitutional govern- 
ment, have elevated into a fanatical article the dogma of social 
equality. Macaulay failed to perceive the reason of our English 
political progress. It was not the power of the purse that the 
French States-General possessed. It was the fusion of classes 
arising from causes too subtle to bo easily explained, but of which 
the basis was the absence of that selfishness which beset the 
French. In England the various orders, sitting in different cham- 
bers, worked in concert or in conflict for ends that, on the whole, 
were common to the entire nation. In France the nobles and 
clergy continued to resist taxation, and though sitting together 
never united. 

Yet the true Tiers Etat was never again entirely reduced to 
subjection. Although the States- General ceased to meet under 
the later Bourbon kings, yet the bourgeoisie maintained the power 
that they once more signalised during the Fronde, and even conti- 
nued to increase it up to the Revolution. This was doubtless 
owing to the position of the town councils, first of Paris, and then 
of the other large towns ; to the growing intelligence and in- 
struction possessed by members of the class, and to the depression 
of the nobility commenced by Louis XI, and carried out by 
Richelieu. Louis XIV. has usually derived his epithets of praise 
from bis foreign policy, brilliant, though not, on the whole, trium- 
phant ; he deserves a higher meed of commendation for his good 
seiaise and firmness in providing a complete form of administration 
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and laying the foundation of modern France. It is well said by Augus- 
tus Thierry {Tiers Etat^ I. 356 f. f ) that the spirit of his govern- 
ment was to tend by every means possible towards the approxima- 
tion of classes. Instances chiefly from St, Simon who, of course, 
cites them with scorn and anger, — are to he found in the place 
cited. One of the strongest is, that the king employed many 
ministers of non-noble origin (such as Colbert,) and that these 
enjoyed precedence over all subjects, excepting princes of the blood. 

The ambition and intelligence of the bourgeois of that day 
receive recognition from La Brinqucre (Caracteres, Ch. IX) ; and 
such institutions as the Academy caused a more or less complete 
fusion, in the society of the capital at least, and drew society 
to the centre of the kingdom. The cases of Voltaire and 
Beaumarchais will occur to every recollection ; but at tlie same 
time they show that the social disunion continued still at work 
lower down. 

But none of these advantages reached ‘M.he fourth estate’' — 
if that term may be applied to the peasantry. In Chap. IX, of 
his Early law and custom^ Sir H. S. Maine has abstracted the 
conclusions drawn by the best and latest French writers from the 
cahiers or books of instruction presented at the Staies-General 
of 1789, From these it appears that the weakness of the noblesse 
had not caused the strength of tlie peasantry to increase. The 
latter only lost such protection as the feudal system had once 
afforded them, while continuing to pay in money and in labour, 
the price that used to be its consideiation. Thus the attempt 
of Ponteliartrain to restore the finances failed, because the privi- 
leged classes would not hear their share of taxation. The conse- 
quence was that, when in the towns — even in Paris — itself the 
growing discontents were only manifesting themselves in civilised 
and constitutional action, the peasantry, in many parts of the 
country, had already broken out. And, as noticed by Maine, 
there was a further cause at work. “ M. Taine has described 
-in the sub-division of his w^ork called ‘ Z *.4 S^ponianee^*^ 

those terrible outbreaks of rural violence which occurred even 
as early as 1789, and which are sometimes designated 
collectively the burning of the chateaux * » * 

The majority of the French nobles, it should be under- 
stood, liad littler or no analogy to what we understand by a 
landed aristocracy. A certain mumher had groat estates, but 
the largest part of them lived on the money produce qf the small 
incidental services due, as we should say, from owners of copy- 
hold land to the lord of the manor Now, on the legal foun- 

dations of these privileges, a strong controversy was proceeding 
amongst French lawyers dui'ing the half-century preceding the 
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Revolution*' (Maine, au/.) The result of this controversy had 
been that the Seigneur had laid by in the muniment rooms of 
their country-houses a vast collection of deeds showing their 
titles to fines, tenths, monopolies, whereby they made their in- 
coines at the expense of the happiness of the actual occupants 
and of the prosperity of agriculture. And the burning of the 
chateaux** was principally caused by the desire of the peasants to 
obtain their freedom by destroying evidence of this distressing 
servitude. 

Naturally, all sorts of excesses accompained these enterprises ; 
and thus the descendants of those who had been the temporary 
allies of the citizens of Marcel's time came forward with no other 
resource than a fresh Jacquerie, This was all the political pro- 
gress that the uneducated and even unenfranchised proletaries 
had made in more than four centuries. Instead of beginninor 
with slaughter and ending with arson, Jacques Bonhomme had 
learned to begin with arson, for legal ends, though he proceeded 
readily enough to slaughter afterwards. And when the noblesse 
were overthrown, the new device became a bas les bourgeois T' 

Thus did this unguided, almost unnoticed force, after smoulder- 
ing under the surface for ages, reassert itself, and punish the 
dilettante oppressors of its rights and nogleetors of its woes that 
had long fought and danced over it. Tiie most submissive of 
slaves thus become, at rare moments, the most deadly and cruel 
of enemies. The lesson will bear repetition : may it never be^ for- 
gotten. The war of ignorance is not against institutions only, 
it is against discipline and against light. Bat it is provoked by 
neglect. If now, we seek for reasons why England and Scotland 
have, on the whole, surmounted these evils^ we shall find them 
— summed up in the one word— ^education — even Wat Tyler and 
Jack Cade were succeeded by progress. 

Among many indications that the mediaeval English peasantry 
were in a more forward state than the French, we may safely take 
the popular literature of the day in England: the best extant 
specimen is doubtless Langland's Vision ; but many other such 
pieces existed. Creasy, remarking on another Ploughman of the 
time, says that the political poetry which circulated among the 
people has only come down to us in the shape of a few frag- 
ments ; and adds, that the Ploughman was adopted in poptdar 
literature as the typical “ representative of political and religious 
purity." G>l)viously, all this supposes readers and hearers demand- 
ing and relishing such literary compositions. Again, as to the 
craving of this class for instruction, we liave the evidence of the 
Parliamentary Rolls of 1391, when the houses addressed the 
king demanding that it might be enacted “ que nul naif on vilein 
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mette sea enfaus, de ci en amnt, 6 Escolea 'pour eux avaucer par 
clergieJ* [That no simple persou or serf should put their children 
to school to advance them by learning, henceforth] Richard II., 
to his credit he it recorded, peremptorily refused bis assent ; the 
last words of the extract show that the practice must have been 
more or less prevalent, and it would naturally increase under Royal 
patronage. The motive of this narrow-minded attempt on the 
part of an aristocracy and middle class, urgent enough for their own 
objects, is bluntly stated in the words that conclude the prayer : 
‘*et ce en maintenance et salvation de Vhonuer de tons Franks du 
Royanme, The same assembly — or rather its predecessor of ten 
years earlier — had refused to acton a proposal from the throne that 
the serfs should be emancipated by statute. But it was all unavail- 
ing, Encouraged by the king, hallowed by the Church, enforced by 
the self-interest of landholders of a less romantic but more business- 
like spirit than their French contemporaries ; and, above all, main- 
tained by their own intelligent and enlightened ambition, the en- 
franchisement of the peasants proceeded slowly but surely, till the 
general debdcle of the wars of the Roses which soon made predial 
servitude thenceforward almost impossible in most parts of the 
kingdom. It is very remarkable that in France, Philip the handsome 
and his son had both emitted edicts of enfranchisement of the most 
absolute kind based on abstract statements of the equality of men by 
birth, and that these edicts had remained dead letters and had pro- 
duced no effect upon the ignorant class to which freedom was vainly 
offered. Can this be, because French serfs and lords were men of 
two different races, while in England Normans and Saxons were 
after all of one common ancestry and character ? 

H. O. Keene. 
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Art. IL— peter THE GREAT AND THE POLICY OF 

RUSSIA. 

l.^Peter the Great, Emperor of Russia (a study of historical 
biography ) : By Eugene Schuyler, Ph. D., LL.D. 2 vols. 
London, 1884. 

H istory contains no more striking instance of a nation’s 
growth and the formation of an Empire being identified with 
a single individual, than the manner in which Russia is, and always 
will be, associated with the name of Peter. Other peoples and coun- 
tries have had their great sovereigns and conquerors, and some of 
them enjoyed a much larger share of success than this Russian 
ruler. His fame also is not due to his having delivered his people 
from a foreign yoke, for the Tartars had been defeated and driven 
out more than a century before his birth, while it cannot be attri- 
buted altogether to his conquests which were surpassed in both ex- 
tent and importance by those of the Empress Catherine the Second 
and the late Czar Alexander. Still, although he was neither a 
national deliverer nor the greatest of conquerors, Peter was un- 
doubtedly the true author of the present power and position of 
Russia. He was also the originator of most of those plans which 
have been adopted as constituting the national policy, and of which 
some have been carried out, while others yet await realisatioih He 
found his country iu the possession of the bigoted ecclesiastics of 
the most superstitious, and semi-idolatrous of Christian churches, and 
of a self-styled aristocratic class of almost incredible ignorance ; while 
the small share left to the sovereign iu such government as there 
was, was performed with difficulty during the brief intervals snatched 
from the public praying and other ceremonies of devotion to which 
the tyranny of the Cieek church bound him. Peter left Russia with 
the monarch restored to his legitimate position, the Church excluded 
from interference in secular affairs, the nobility reformed if not 
civilised, and the iiution entitled to take its place among European 
Powers. Long before Peter, the Russians had won their right to 
independence by expelling the Tartars, but apparently they had 
exhausted themselves iu the effort. Certainly they did not show 
themselves capable of converting to the attainment of national 
greatness the remarkable popular effort which had restored their 
liberty. 'The fruits of success promised to be dissipated in the 
long dynastic struggles that followed the death of Ivan the 
Terrible. The conquest of Siberia achieved without an effort had 

R 'ven Russia the name of a vast dominion in Asia, but it possessed 
;tlc or DO real importance ; while at home the Russians could bo 
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hardly said at any point to touch the sea, for their one harbour of 
Archangel was closed throughout the greater portion of the year. 
Surrounded by a vigorous Poland, an active and aggressive Sweden, 
and the powerful Empire of the Sultan with his formidable armies 
and many posts of vantage on the Pruth and the Euxine, it seemed 
as if the young State would be hard pressed to retain the position 
and the liberty which it had won from the Tartars and defended 
against the Poles. It was at this critical moment that Peter appeared 
with h^vigorous mind, and still more vigorous frame, to repair the 
blundOT^ of the past, and to restore the credit of a family which 
had latterly been represented by cripples and im])eciles. 

Our present object is not to follow the biographical details of 
Peter's life. We wish to show what influence he exerted on the 
policy of Russia, and the form which he desired that policy to 
take, But with regard to Mr. Schuyler's work, it may be said 
that he has laboured under some peculiar difficulties not wholly of 
his own creation. In the first place, so little is generally known 
of the history of the period, and the inforniation placed in his 
liands was so voluminous, that he could not resist the temptation 
to he diffuse. A very large portion of the first volume is taken up 
witli the exhaustive description of matters in which Peter had no 
share, and the necessary consequence is, that the central figure 
throughout the work is obscured and sometimes thrust quite out 
of sight. Mr. Schuyler has failed to realise the character of the 
inspired biographer, but he has certainly made a vast quantity of 
information accessible to the English reader, and it is not at all 
certain that in this particular case this is nob the greater service. 
Mr. Scliuyler had already proved himself a diligent, painstaking 
and trustworthy collector and recorder of facts, and this work will 
certainly confirm his reputation on that ground. 

The (Jzar Alexis married in 1G71 cnseco?icZe.s7ioC6S Natalia Nary- 
shkin, the ward of his minister Matveief, and tho descendant of a 
noble but little known family of Tartar origin. By his first wife, a 
Miloslavsky, the Czar had still two sons living. The elder Theodore 
was always weak and sickly, the younger Ivan was almost blind, 
had a defect of speech, and lacked little of being an^ idiot, " 
Natalia Naryshkin was not like the women of Russia at that time. 
She had been accustomed to mix with men on a footing of equality, 
she had been educated after the manner of foreigners, and she used 
to dress in what were called German clothes." She seems to 
have had much good sense, and she was as healthy and vigorous 
m her body as in her mind. The whole Court declalted against 
Natalia, and her guardian was accused of having resorted to witch- 
craft to infatuate the Czar, but still the schemes of jealousy and 
prejudice were ultimately baffled and the marriage was celebrated. 
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The offspviug of this alliance—- which bad not been in accordance 
with the traditional practice of either the Romanoffs or their pre- 
decessors — was a boy born on 9th of June 1672, who was christened 
by the name of Peter. It very soon became evident that whatever 
the young prince might prove intellectually, he was going to be, 
unlike bis half-brothers, physically strong. He could walk at six 
months old, and at every age appeared bigger and more active than 
other children and boys of the same year. When Alexis died his 
eldest son Theodore became Czar, and the^iloslavsky’s coig|gg into 
power, employed their opportunities by banishing Matveief, rmd Na- 
talia, with her sou Peter, was placed in a kind of honourable confine- 
ment in the country-liouse of Preobrazhensky. What seemed a mis- 
fortune proved a benefit. Peter escaped fx'ora the close and confined 
routine of the Kremlin, and in the fresher and freer life of 
the country his health became assured, and bis intelligence was 
developed under the most favourable circumstances. If the educar 
tion he received was calculated to awake ideas rather than to 
supply sound information, it was still a better one than any other 
Russian youth of the time could boast. 

The reign of Theodore closed in 1682 after six years. Personal 
considerations, rather than any strong conviction in the excellence 
of the choice, led to the proclamation, after what was called a 
public election, of Peter as Czar. His half-brother Ivan was thus 
completely set on one side. It is possible that Peter's minority, 
under the regency of his mother, would not have been disturbed 
by any serious event, but for his ambitious and aggressive half-sister 
the Princess Sophia, whose real ambition while working in the name 
of her brother Ivan, alone seems to have been to place the crown 
at the disposal of her lover Prince Basil Golitzin. She found the 
instruments of her policy in the Streltsi or archers, a kind of 
national guard — who had lately manifested some symptoms of 
discontent and insubordination in consequence of their officershav- 
ing defrauded them of their pay. The ready compliance with their 
requests shown by those in power encouraged them to believe that 
they were masters of the situation, while the skill with which the 
Princess Sophia Avorked upon their feelings made them the enemies 
of the Naryshkins and the avowed supporters of the young prince 
Ivan. On the 25th of May 1682, they broke into open mutiny 
and invaded the sacred precincts of the Kremlin. They murdered 
Matveief, several of the Naryshkins, and all who had excited their 
suspicion or dislike. Intoxicated by their success, it looked for 
a moment* as if the Streltsi meditated stirring up a popular war. 
They declared the abolition of serfdom, and exhorted the slaves to 
turn upon and defy their masters. It seemed as if the Princess 
Sophia had roused a demon wdiich she would find it difficult to 
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allay. A week after the terrible scenes which accompanied this 
military revolt, the Streltsi presented a petition that Ivan should 
be associated with Peter as Czar. They also required that Ivan 
should be the first Czar, that Natalia should be excluded from the 
Government, and that the Piincess Sophia should be appointed 
Regent. What they wished was law, and thus Peter was relegated 
to a secondary position, while the reality of power passed into the 
hands of the Princess Sophia. Peter, who had been in the midst 
of these scenes, and who had beheld with his own eyes the murder 
of his relatives, had no reason to remember the Streltsi with affec- 
tion. 

Peter, relieved from much of the irksome routine of filling the 
throne alone by the success of Sophia's machinations, again re- 
turned to a great extent to the rural life which he liked best at 
Preobrazhensky. By this time he had grown so big and strong, that 
when he,, was only eleven a foreigner took him for sixteen. His tastes 
had now become confirmed in favour of military exercises, and his 
country home became the head-quarters of a force which at first, 
only calculated to produce boyish amusement, was destined to 
become historically famous and to form the nucleus of Peter’s 
subsequent power. Seeing that he was already pronounced to be 
“a youth of great expectancy, prudence and vigour,” it is strange 
that his inclination was not discouraged, and that he was allowed 
everytliing he asked for out of the arsenals and military stores. 
There were some who already looked for definite .Result from this 
confirmed taste for martial pursuits, although the most that was 
Loped from him was tliat he would one day “ better restrain the 
attacks of the Krim Tartars.*’ Mr. Scluiyler gives a very interest- 
ing description of how devotedly Peter applied himself to his 
soldier’s duties, and it is not surprising to learn that under the tuition 
of German and other foreign officers, he made himself an adept 
in his exercises and attempted some of the higher duties of a 
Commander. Mr. Schuyler is not disposed to give Peter the 
credit of having any definite object in all these proceedings, and 
treats them as merely the gratification of a boy’s taste for amuse- 
ment. In this opinion we do not think Mr. Schuyler will find' many 
to agree with him. In a similar manner, when his attention was 
turned to boat building, be threw him'self with all the energy of 
his nature into the subject, but it will be hard for his biographer to 
convince any one that these early proclivities and amusements did 
not lead him to ponder on the necessity of his possessing, jas Czar, a 
military force to make him independent of the Streltsi, and of 
Russia having for her external development a fleet, and with that 
fleet harbours and a free way to the sea. The germ of Peter’s later 
policy is to be discovered during the period of his second residence 
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at Preobrazhensky when he was Czar in name, but excluded from 
all share in the government by the ambitious Sophia. 

The first act of independence and self-assertion which Peter 
took was on the return of Prince Basil Golitsyn from his second 
abortive, if not disastrous, invasion of the Crimea. His consent 
to the liberal rewards conferred on the ofiicers and men was only 
obtained with the greatest difficulty, and when they went to 
present their respects to him at Preobrazhensky, he bluntly refused 
to receive them. Peter was then 17, and it was clear that he 
would not consent much longer to be effaced. His attitude also 
signified that he did not see why defeated generals should be 
rewarded like conquerors, and that he could not believe that dis- 
astrous campaigns should be regarded as military triumphs and as 
beneficial to the interests of the State. Only a few weeks after 
this affair, open war was declared between Peter and Sophia. The 
collision occurred in connection with the latter insisting on her 
right to accompany a religious procession from the Kremlin to the 
Kazan Cathedral, when Peter had publicly ordered her to retire. 
She had replied by taking in her hands the picture of the Virgin, 
and walking after the crosses and banners while he hastened off 
to his country seat at Kolomenskoe to mature his plans. In this 
crisis while Peter had the support of his self-trained regiments and 
of the great mass of the aristocracy, Sophia could only look for 
support to the Streltsi, who were in doubt as to their best policy, and 
undecided how to act. The Regent spared neither exhortation nor 
promises to ensure their devotion, but although she received 
assurances of fidelity, the Streltsi vacillated and were possessed by no 
resolution similar to that which had seized them seven years before. 
In consequence of an alarming report that the Streltsi were about 
to attack Preobrazhensky, Peter fled during the night, and it 
must be added in a very undignified and rather ignominious man- 
ner from that place to the monastery of Troi’tsa, where his friends 
and supporters began to rally some hours later. Peter’s principal 
stroke of strategy was to summon the colonels of the different regi- 
ments of Streltsi to Tioitsa, and notwithstanding all Sophias efforts 
to deter them, the summons was eventually obeyed. The struggle 
closed with Peter's complete triumph. The Streltsi abandoned 
Sophia, and she had to surrender her favourites and chief .supporter 
to be tortured or banished to Siberia. Sophia herself was dis- 
missed from all share in the government, and very shortly after- 
wards placed in the Novodevitchy convent. 

One of the first mattei s to which Peter turned his attention was 
how to develop his external trade and increase the national marine. 
With infinite pains he had constructed more than one war vessel, 
and he had navigated some of the inner lakes of the country. But 
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this did not satisfy him, and indeed his labours as a shipwright 
would never have gained him much fame, had they stopped at this 
point, Peter, therefore, hastened off at the earliest opportunity to 
Archangel, where he found his yacht waiting for him, and in this he 
took his first cruise on the open sea for 200 miles to the mouth of the 
White Sea. The experience thus acquired confirmed his partiality 
for the sea, and rendered him more than ever determined in his 
resolve to attain naval power. At one moment he meditated 
placing a fleet on the Caspian, and at another nothing less than an 
opening to the lialtic would satisfy him. While the young ruler 
was credited with these schemes, he had really determined on 
another and still bolder one, seeing that it involved a direct attack 
on his powerful neighbour the Sultan, With the view of opening 
the navigation of the Don, and of making his way to the Black Sea, 
Peter had resolved to attack and take the fortified town of Azof 
at the mouth of that river. He made the attempt in 1696, and 
failed partly through the badness of his troops, but chiefly on account 
of the iucompeteucy of his commanders and his own impetuosity. 
He renewed it in the following year with fresh troops, and although 
the result remained some time in doubt through the military in- 
experience of the Russian army, Azof at last suirendered and 
received Peter's garrison. The success was of great importance, 
and fully justified the rejoicings to which it gave lise. In the first 
place, the possession of Azof provided Russia with the means of 
restraining the Krim Tartars, and in the second, it gave Russia 
that access to the sea, which was necessary to her development. 
Peter at once began to make arrangements for the construction of 
a large fleet, and the Russian merchants, clergy, and landed proprie- 
tors were called upon to give under compulsion sums of money, in 
proportion to their wealth, towards the completion of the good 
work. The most striking incident in connection with the Czar's firm 
resolve to collect a strong fleet, was his determination to go and 
learn for himself in the ship-yards of England and Holland. The 
death of his brother Ivan had already left him in possession of sole 
power, and the journey could be performed in safety while there 
was internal peace, and before any serious complication had arisen 
with his neighbours. 

Peter's foreign tour was cut short by the receipt of bad news 
from Russia, where Peter's enemies were taking advantage of his 
absence. Perhaps the fact that most impressed Peter himself was the 
outbreak of a fresh spirit of insubordination among thp Streltsi. 
Before Peter could return the Streltsi had thrown off the bonds 
of discipline, marched in the direction of Moscow, and had been 
defeated by General Gordon. The survivors were captured. More 
than 100 were executed and nearly 2,000 imprisoned. The scenes 
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which followed on the Czar’s return were worthy of a barbarous 
society, but while they reveal the personal cruelty of the man, they 
tended to assure Peter’s position by destroying the power of the 
Streltsi, who were the only military force that could have menaced 
hirn. Then, for the first time, Peter was able to turn his attention 
seriously to questions of foreign policy. While one of bis envoys 
took a certain part in the negotiations that preceded the Treaty 
of Carlovitz, and another went to Constantinople to arrange a 
truce with the Porte, Peter had bound himself, by the terms of an 
alliance, with Augustus of Poland to declare war upon Sweden. 
That country had retained possession of the coast provinces of 
Livonia, Esthonia and Carelia which had been Russian, and the 
Russian Government had on more than one occasion recognized the 
fact and admitted its inability to recover the Baltic provinces. The 
Princess Sophia, as Regent, had concluded a formal treaty with 
Sweden, accepting the conditions of the Treaty of Kardis. The 
capture of Azof had not given Peter all he hoped. He had followed 
it up by the rapid construction of a war-fleet, but the outlet from 
the sea of Azof depended on the favour of the Khan of Kertch, and 
the navigation of the Euxine could only be secured with the assent 
of Turkey. A good commencement had been made, but Peter not 
feeling strong enough to cope alone with the Sultan, suspended his 
operations on the Don, and devoted his attention to the coining 
contest with Sweden. The year 1699 was. employed in the 
despatch of embassies and missions for the express purpose of 
deceiving Sweden as to the secret alliance just concluded against her 
between Russia and Poland. At the very time that this momentous 
decision had been come to, Peter went through the farce and 
the fraud of ratifying the treaty of Kardis, which bound Russia 
to waive all her claims to the province of Livonia. Ustrialof, 
described as “the official historian of Peter,’’ wrote on this 
subject — 

“ Peter was not afraid either of the taunts of his contem- 
poraries, or of the judgment of posterity. Advantages gained 
to his country were for him higher than all considerations, and 
be regarded nothing in a matter which tended to increase the 
greatness of his beloved Russia.*' 

Although his allies the Poles and the Danes took the field 
against the young king Chailes the Twelfth, Peter was com- 
pelled to further delay and dissemble by the report that 
Turkey was preparing for war and by the ignorance of what 
bis ambassador was doing at Constantinople. Peter could find 
no stronger argument in support of his good faith than to 
ask bow it was possible for him to “ consent to begin an un- 
just war and to break an eternal peace that I have just 
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confirmed ? It was only when the news arrived of the con- 
clusion of peace with Turkey did he throw oflf the mask^ and 
declare war upon Sweden. 

The Polish campaign against Riga had not succeeded, but 
it did not seem possible that the young king of Sweden would 
be able to hold his own against his numerous enemies, when 
Peter formally declared war from the Bedchamber Porch, and 
tollowed it up by moving the greater portion of the army, 
which he had recently organised on the Preobrazhensky model, 
to the frontier of Ingria. Those who had hoped to profit by 
his youth had not calculated correctly as to the character of 
Charles the Twelfth. While his lieutenants more than held 
their own against the Poles, he had himself crossed over to 
Denmark, placed Copenhagen at his mercy, and imposed a 
humiliating peace. When Peter’s first act of overt war was 
made, Clmrles’s hands happened to be free to deal with him 
alone. The Czar would have been wise to dissemble a little 
longer. Peter’s plan of campaign was, by the capture of Narva 
which is in Livonia, to cripple the power of Sweden on the 
eastern side of the Baltic, and thus acquire unopposed posses- 
sion of the coveted provinces. The Russian army laid siege 
to Narva, but through deficiencies in military supplies and the 
badness of the powder’, little damage was done by a protracted 
bombardment, and several assaults were repulsed with heavy 
loss. By this Charles had completed his own preparations, 
and he hastened to Peruan with an arm}’^ of 12,000 men. 
While Peter was absent from the camp procuring the services 
as generalissimo of the Duke de Croy, and generally hurrying 
up supplies, Charles had completed his arrangements to attack 
the Russians, and effect tlio relief of his gauison. The battle 
was fought on the 30th of November 1700, but although some of 
the Russians fought with ill-directed gallantry, their defeat 
was as complete as possible. At the very moment when Peter 
thouglit he had made his success morally certain, he learrit 
that his principal army had been routed and overwhelmed. 
Peter dM not allow himself to seem in any way disheartened. 
He threw all bis energies into the formation of new armies, 
into the construction of new artillery from the bells of the 
churches, and to collecting in his own hands, for purposes of 
war, all the treasure of the State. He had his reward when 
Sheremetief defeated a Swedish General at Erestfer wtth heavy 
loss little more than 12 months after Narva. Six months 
later the same comraauder won a still more brilliant victory 
at Hummelshof, The campaign of the year 1702 closed with the 
capture, by Peter in peison, of Noteboig on the Neva. 

33 
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The capture of Noteborg was most important. It placed 
Peter on the Neva and within a short distance of the sea. 
It was possible to employ some of his naval force on the 
great lake Tadoga* and to bring it within reach of the Baltic, 
The capture of Noteborg was followed by that of the other 
forts on the Neva. A jj^lieving Swedish flotilla was driven 
off with the loss of two vessels ; and notwithstanding the un- 
promising commencement of the war, the defeat of Narva was 
avenged and Peter was in possession of what he wanted — a 
free Russian way to the Baltic. It showed the self-confidence 
of the man and the importance he attached to the acquisi- 
tion, that he resolved to build a new city and to make it his 
capital on this strip of land which had just been gained from 
the Swedes. In 1704 the stability of the Russian success 
was rendered assured by the capture by storm of Narva. The 
impression produced by these Russian successes was very 
great throughout Europe, and they gave point to the appre- 
hension expressed by the famous Duke of Aloa, nearly a 
century before, that it was inexcusable to provide Russia 
with cannon and other arms, and to initiate the Russians inta 
the way war was carried on in western Europe because, in 
this way, a dangerous neighbour was being educated/' .During 
this period the Swedish monarch had left the Russians undis- 
turbed, while he concentrated all his forces in overrunning Poland 
and deposing Augustus. The conclusion of this campaign brought 
the two great enemies again face to face, bub this time not on the 
Neva but on the Niemen, 

The energy and promptitude of Charles enabled him to secure 
several successes, and to shut up the Russian army under Ogilvie 
in Grodno. But he failed to prevent its retreat, and the 
season of the year, as well as the difficulty of the country, soon 
compelled the king to abandon a vain pursuit. There would be 
no advantage in following the details of the negotiations that 
ensued and that went on down to the year 1707. Charles him- 
self declared that the Czar is not yet humiliated enough to 
accept the conditions of peace which I intend to pwscribe.'’ 
But Peter showed unexpected moderation, and declared that 
he would yield everything to Sweden except Noteborg, St. 
Petersburg and a narrow strip of territory on both sides of 
the Neva. Charles was not animated by any similar desire 
for peace>tand declared that he would “sacrifice the last Swedish 
soldier rather than cede Noteborg/' With such resolution in 
the cause of war on the part of tlie King of Sweden based, 
let it be said, on the conviction that Peter would not observe 
the obligations to which he bound himself by treaty, it was 
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impossible to suppose that peace would endure longer than 
for tlie interval required to prepare for a bitter and decisive 
struggle. The campaign in Lithuania proved of a desultory 
character, and althougli Charles had under his orders an ex- 
cellent army of more than 40,000 men, he was unable to 
ivchieve any decisive success, or overcome the difficulties of a 
wild and woody region. It was then that Charles conceived 
the brilliant but really impracticable idea of carrying the war 
into the Ukraine, of forming an alliance with the Cossacks, 
and of attacking Peter from a new and unexpected quarter. 
Intent upon effecting his junction with Mazeppa and a prOf 
inised army of 20,000 Cossacks, Charles, who had already fouglit 
two doubtful battles in which his losses were heavy, left his 
lieutenant Lewenhauft with invaluable stores and a fresh 
force of 11,000 men, to be overwhelmed by the whole Russian 
army. Peter wrote upon the subject of Lewenhauft’s defeat 
as follows : — 

“ This victory may be called our first, for we have never 
had suck a one over regular troops. In very truth it was 
the cause of all the subsequent good fortune of Russia, for it 
was the first proof of our soldiers, and it put hearts into our men, 
and was the mother of the battle of Pultawa.’’ 

The defection of Mazeppa with a portion of the Cossacks 
of the Ukraine could not compensate Charles for the loss of 
BO many good Swedish soldiers and the discouiagement of 
those who remained. The promptness with which Peter acted 
deprived the treachery of the Cossack Hetman of almost all 
its importance. He carried his capital Baturin by storm, put 
every man in it to the sword, and destroyed the buildings 
and fortifications. The details of the fighting during the tcnible 
winter of 1708-9 made it plain that Charles had placed him- 
self in a trap, and given himself over into the hands of his 
enemy. In sheer despite or obstinacy Charles, when he should 
have been retreating towards Poland, laid siege to Pultawa, 

and allowed many precious weeks to pass by in vain attempts 
to overcome the obstinate Russian defence, while Pefer him- 
self was employed in bringing up all the troops he could to 
relieve the place and oppose the Swedes. In complete des- 
pair Charles found himself compelled with 12,500 men to make 

an attack on the Russian army of four times that number 

oncamped in a strong position. The result was the decisive 

victory of Pultawa. All the principal Swedish generals and 
several thousand soldiers were captured. It was followed five 
days later by the surrender of Lewenhauft and 15,000 men, 
while Charles escaped by the devotion of his companions into 
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Turkey. Thus terminated the most memorable of Russia’s 
many campaigns with Sweden. The event has excited many 
different comments and opinions, but Peter’s admirable direct- 
ness of purpose was shown in his rendering of its significance, 
“ The last stone has been laid of the foundation of St. Petersburg.” 
Russia had reached the Baltic, and she would not easily again re- 
lax her hold upon it. 

The victory at Pultawa made Russia a European Power. 
Great statesmen saw in the Russian army a force that might 
assist their vifews in the settlement of the questions then at 
issue in Western Europe. The Emperor offered the Czar's son 
Alexis the hand of his sister. The king of Prussia proposed 
an alliance for the partition of Poland ; and there were innumer- 
able other overtures of a less direct character from other quarters. 
But Peter was not to be so easily drawn out.. He showed himself 
cool, haughty, and that he felt himself master of the situation. But 
while he showed himself very cautious not to be drawn into 
engagements which could only benefit in the main other States, 
he also carefully surveyed his own position, and began to consider 
more carefully than ever what policy would be advantageous 
for Russia, On the subject of the great benefits that would 
accrue to Russia from having a port accessible throughout the 
year, Peter was never in doubt, ** The riches of Europe would 
thus be able to find an entrance into Russia, and Archangel can 
no longer boast of being the only port.” Peter’s agents were 
active in intrigue in several of the great capitals, particularly 
that of Turkey, and even before Pultawa, the sympathies of Russia 
with her co-religionists of the Greek Church had been pro- 
claimed. The members of that Chiircli as anxious to possess 
the guardianship of the lioly places as to recover their indepen- 
dence, began to look and appeal to the Czar as their most natural 
and powerful protector, and he seeing an opportunity of creating 
a diversion among the Ottomans, was not unwilling to pose in the 
character of Christian champion and to extend some support to 
those who, like the Montenegrins, had defended and made good 
their own independence. When, on the rupture of the peace 
by the Turks under the instigation of the French and Charles, 
who had been living at Bender since Pultawa, Peter saw that war 
was inevitable, he resolved to make some general appeal to the 
Greeks and other Christians who were living under the barbarian 
yoke,” Oji 8th of March 1711, war against the enemies of 
Christ ” was solemenly proclaimed in Moscow, and the guards 
carried on their banners a cross with the motto, In hoc signo 
vinces. Although Peter had prepared the way for war by suo- 
eesaful treaties and arrangements with the Hospodars of Moldavia 
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and Wallachia» he was not very pleased that the war should have 
commenced as soon as it did. Still he made up his mind to the 
fact, impressed on his generals the necessity of reaching the 
Danube without delay, and issued a proclamation to all who 
love God and are friends of the Christians,” which, if words could 
kill, would then and there have annihilated the whole fabric of 
Turkish power. Some of the passages are so characteristic as to 
deserve quotation : “ You know how the Turks have tiainpled 
into the mire our faith, have seized by treachery all the holy 
places, have ravaged and destroyed many churches and monas- 
teries, • have practised much deceit, and svhat wretchedness they 
have caused, and how many widows and orphans they have 
seized upon and dispersed fts wolves do the sheep. Now I come 
to your aid. If your lieart wishes, do »iot run away fioin my 
great empire, for it is just. Let not the Turks deceive you, and 
do not run away from my word. Sliake off fear, and tight for the 
faith, for the Church for which we shall shed our lust drop of 
blood.” 

At this point in bis career Peter was destine<l to experience a rude 
reversal of the good fortune which had hitherto attended his move- 
ments. At first his plans worked well, and the Grand Vizier hesi- 
tated to cross the Danube. But the Russian army co\dd not itself 
advance beyond the Prntli. There were jealousies and keen 
rivalry between the two Hospodars, and when Peter's favour was 
seen to be wholly won over by the ruler of Moldavia, his neighbour 
of Wallachia, or Rouinauia, declared for the Turks, and placed 
at the Vizier's disposal tlie vast supplies by means of which 
Peter had hoped to carry on a war on the Danuhe. The Russians 
were greatly outnumbered, and they were further weakened by 
the despatch of the cavalry on a separate expedition. At 
Stanilesti the Czar, his wife the Empress Catherine, and the greater 
part of the Russian army were shut up in their camp and sur- 
rounded by the Turks, and although they repulsed one assault 
of the Janissaries, it was evident to them that they were com- 
pletely at the mercy of their enemy. The only thing to be 
done wf\s to obtain and accept the very best terms which the 
Vizier would grant. Mr. Schuyler can find no evidence in 
support of, and therefore, dismisses the story that Catherine gave 
her jewels to appease the greed of tlie Pashas. But Peter had 
to surrender some of the most cherished points of his policy 
as well as conquests on which he had set the greatest value. 
The Grand Vizier made it a qud non that Azof, Peter’s 

first conquest, should be restored. This was indeed a bitter dis- 
appointment, and threatened to shipwreck all the plans which 
had been so far advanced towards completion, Peter's hopes 
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of having commerce and a marine on the Black Sea were 
thus ludely dispelled, The Sultan had triumphed in his resolve 
sooner to open his harem to the Russians than the Black Sea 
to their ships/' Peter, in his distress at the loss of Azof and 
the breaking up of the Don fleet, could only turn with greater 
vigour to his plans in the Baltic, to that, as he expressed it, 
" other side which is incomparably of greater gain to us/’ 

On the other side he acted with singular decision and not less 
good fortune. He cleared Pomerania of the Swedes, and he 
secured the hearty alliance of Prussia by resigning all claim to 
it in its favour. He then prepared to drive the same enemy 
out of Finland, declaring that if he could only ** get as far as Abo 
the Swedish neck will become easier to bend and his success 
equalled his expectation. The later campaigns on the Baltic 
shores, when the Swedes were continuously worsted and gradually 
expelled from all the possessions won by Gustavus and his suc- 
cessors, need not detain us. Nor is there any necessity to stop 
to describe how the Czar resided for a time, more in the cities 
of Germany and iu Paris than in his own country, or wdiy 
Russiau soldiers marched for the first time as far westwards as 
Mecklenberg. Suffice it to say, tliat the Swedish war flickered 
oil, and that the return of Charles from his Turkish confinement 
threatened to impart fresh vigour to the struggle. But although 
the Aland Congress came to nothing, the fortune of war had set 
in so decidedly against the Swedes, that even the death of Charles 
himself while laying siege to a small town in Norway was re- 
garded as a relief rather than as a disaster. The Russian Com- 
mander Lacey burnt several towns on the Swedish coast, and as 
his descents were repeated annually, an enormous quantity of 
damage was inflicted. On one occasion the Cossacks got to 
within half a mile of Stockholm itself. A termination was at 
last put to the strife by the Treaty of Nystadt, by which Russia re- 
tained her conquests, and fulfilled her promises to her allies, 
Poland, Prussia and Denmark. Peter throughout took particular 
care in conforming to his engagements, and after the original decep- 
tion practised on the young king of Sweden, he pursued a straight- 
forward policy. He was especially desirous of conforming with the 
military code of honour, prevalent throughout Europe, in order 
to prove that he was not to be considered as in any way outside 
the pale of civilisation. On more than one occasion his policy 
appeared, ^in comparison with that of the other European powers, 
singularly direct and disinterested. Peter’s policy in Europe 
had availed to give Russia a secure frontier and an ally in Prussia, 
a position among the Powers, and much of the coast of tlie 
Baltic, in which sea her navy was practically supreme* 
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It was after the disastrous return from the Prutfa, when it was 
clear that for the time schemes in the Black Sea would have to 
be abandoned, that Peter turned much of his attention to the 
affairs of Asia wherein the sovereignty of Siberia gave him the 
position of a great potentate. The contact of their frontiers had 
necessitated relations of some kind between Russia and China. 
Their vagueness had caused troubles and absolute war. During 
the regency of Sophia, the Chinese had vanquished the Russian 
colonists and destroyed their forts, and one of Peter^s first acts 
of recovered authority had been to ratify the Treaty of Nipchu, 
which promised to ensure peace by the curtailment of rival 
pretensions. As early as 1 688, Branki, the son of the Governor 
of eastern Siberia, visited Pekin, and although their journeys were 
at irregular intervals and of an informal character, Brauki bad 
many successors. During this very period tliere had been several 
stiggestions on the part of Galdan, the Eleuth prince, whose long 
wars with Kanghi became in some sense famous, that the 
Russians would gain much by concluding an alliance with him. 
Mr. Schuyler does not allude to these early instigations to Russia 
to encroach, at the expense of China, by means of the many 
turbulant races who form the fringe of that great empire. They 
assumed more definite form \^hen Galclan’s successor and nephew 
Tse Wang Rabdan, established on a better basis, the power of the 
Jungarian monarchy. Although Peter is said by his biographer 
to have gradually come to see that the key to all dealings in 
Asia was a good understanding with the Hungarians,’* it w^as not 
until 1722 that he scut Captain Unkofsky to make some inquiries 
into their strength and condition. He was the more induced to 
take this step by the failure of his second Embassy under 
Ismaloff to obtain any concessions at Pekin. With regard to his 
direct policy towards China, Peter desired to be cautious and cir- 
cumspect in his mode of proceeding. He feared the adverse in- 
fluence of the Jesuit missionaries in tlie Chinese capital, and hia 
observations on this point deserve quotation. 

<‘That affair is all very well, but only, for God*s sake, act carefully 
and not hastily, so as not to indispose the Chinese officials, as well as 
the Jesuits, who have made their nest there since a long time. 
Wherefore we should have priests there not so learned as sensible 
and subtle, lest through some overpride ail this holy business 
will go to the utmost ruin.*' 

' But the Czar had in his mind some nearer objects; than the 
more remote and intangible plan of seeming the trade of China. 
We have just quoted what he said on the subject of the advant- 
ages to be derived from a good understanding with the Chief of 
Jungaria, and the possession of part of the Irtish, providing his 
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lieutenants with '‘some facilities for reaching the wild region in 
the midst of which Tse Wang Rabdan had erected his throne. 
Bumour had long dwelt upon the hidden wealth to be found in 
parts of Asia. Prince Gagarin, Governor of Siberia, confirmed 
the rumour and gave it a direct signification. Gold sand was to 
be found near the town of Erket, Erken, or Yerken, supposed to 
be Yarkand, and although no one could say exactly where the 
place was, or how it would be possible to get there, still Peter at 
once ordered an expedition to proceed there and occupy the places 
where the gold was found. This was in the year 1714?, Colonel 
Buchholz was appointed to the command, and an expedition of 
3,000 men was placed at his disposal. Mr. Schuyler thus des- 
cribes the fate of this expedition : — 

“ BuchhoJz reported two years afterwards that he had built 
the fort, but that it was dangerous to go to Erket on account of 
tlie small number of soldiers he then had, for many of them had 
run away to Siberia where they found a free life. Subsequently 
more than ten ihousand Calinucks besieged Buchholz in his fort. 
Many soldiers died of disease, and finally in May 1716, he accepted 
the terms offered by the Calmucks, razed his fort, and withdrew 
down the Irtish to the mouth of the Om, where he constructed a 
new fort Omsk. General Likharef who was sent to Siberia in 
1719 to inve.stigate the maladministration of Prince Sagarin, 
was also instructed to ascertain the truth about the gold sand at 
Erket and, if true, to advance if he could without too much danger 
to Lake Zaizan to establish a fort there, to explore the country and 
the road from Zaizan to Erket, and especially to investigate 
the question, whether there were any rivers running from Lake 
Zaizan into the Darya on the Aral. Sea, but not to run any 
risk." 

None of these expeditions to discover Erket could succeed 
“partly on account of the physical difficulties of the country— 
for the geography of the region about Yarkand was not known 
in that day — and partly because, not enough gold exists in the 
upper waters of the rivers of Central Asia, to pay for washing the 
sands.” But this rather wild search for gold in a part of Asia 
where Russia has been wisely content ever since to stand still, 
showed how keen Peter was in the search of national gain and 
advantage, and how little he recked of natural difficulties in the 
attainment of his object. It was no marvel, therefore, that at a time 
when the, great trading nations of the West were separated from 
the marts of India by wide and dangerous seas, the Czar should 
think of the many advantages be ought to derive from the short 
and seemingly secure land-route that lay at his disposal to the 
dominions of the Mogul. Schemes of doubtful wisdom and 
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practicability for the discovery of the gold of Erket could no longer 
be considered as worthy of the attention of the Russian ruler ; but 
any plan to divert the whole or any portion of the trade of India 
to Russia, became at once a matter of urgent policy. Peter had 
received envoys and even embassies from Khiva, and he knew 
tijat both that State and the neighbouring one of Bokhara held 
commercial relations with India. There seemed no great violation 
of probability in supposing that trade routes could be established 
through the countries of the Oxus and the Jaxartes to the plains 
of Hindustan. 

Other stories of the gold to be found in Central Asia reached 
Peter besides that which centred round the semi-n)ythical Erket. 
A renegade Turcoman declared that gold was to be found in 
abundance along the banks of the Amon Darya, and he found a 
ready belief in his legends among the merchants of Astrachan, 
not over well pleased with their lot and disappointed with their 
opportunities. Peter, too, whether he believed the tale or not, 
resolved to take some vigorous measure towards realising the 
prospect held before him, and hoped that trade between the 
Caspian and the Amoii would prove no worthless possession, if 
the more brilliant dreams of golden harvests had to be abandoned. 
The Turcoman Hadji Nefes was appointed in the character of 
guide to a large expedition whiclj Peter fitted out and entrusted 
to the command of a Circassian, who had become a Christian, 
named Prince Beckovitch Tchorkasky. I'lie history of the 
Beckovitch expedition is well known. We need not repeat the 
story of how it crossed the Caspian, built a fort at the old mouth 
of the Amon, crossed tlio steppe, and defeated the Khivan troops 
on the border of their territory, Tlieu he concluded peace, and 
took up his residence in tiie midst of the people with whom he 
had only just been engaged in mortal encounter. Prince Becko- 
vitch showed himself singularly confiding and unsuspicious. He 
consented to distribute his force in small detachments throughout 
the Khanate ; and, of course, in a very short time they were attacked 
in detail and overpowered by superior numbers. The four thou- 
sand Russian soldiers and the Cossack contingent were sold into 
slavery, but the officers were executed, and Beckovitch's own head 
was sent as an acceptable present to JBokliai’a, where the Czar Jiad 
just been trying to obtain a foothold by means of commercial 
agents. Thus was practically destroyed another Russian force 
employed for the special purpose of opening a trade route to India, 
for although the Khan gave some promise to restore the captive, 
he refused all atonement on learning that his own envoy had been 
imprisoned, and he stamped the Russian letter under bis foot and 
gave it to his children to play with. The practical result was that 
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while Peter indicated the perception of two things, the necessity 
of a safe trade route between the Caspian and the Oxus, and also 
that Khiva and Bokhara were half-way houses as it were to India, 
he failed to attain any practical success, leaving to his descendants 
the late, and the present, Czar the achievement of these designs 
among others towards the realisation of which he himself gave 
freely bis intelligence, and treasure, and some of the best blood 
of Russia. 

While Peter felt so strongly and acted so vigorously about 
matters which were more or less remote, he was not blind to affairs 
at his own doors. The trade of Persia was at that time far from 
inconsiderable. Its silk had a European reputation and constituted 
the chief support of the declining prosperity of Genoa. But Russia 
had neither share nor part in it. The silk traders were principal- 
ly Armenians, and the trade route lay through Tabriz, Erzerouin 
and Trebizonde. Peter at once conceived the idea of turning 
the great water-way of the Volga and the Caspian to the purpose 
of diverting some of the trade to Russia. He hoped to do this 
the more easily, as there were Russian merchants established in 
Shemakha and other Persian towns on the coast of the Caspian. 
At first Peter resorted to diplomacy, and he sent an agent named 
Volynsky to Ispahan, then the capital of Persia, “to persuade the 
Shah, even by bribing bis advisers, to turn the Armenian 
trade in raw silk through Russia.’^ Volynsky was also to study 
the country, especially in its commercial aspects, and to investigate 
the course of the rivers flowing into the Caspian, and to ascertain 
whether there were not one coming from the direction of India. 
As these instructions were drawn up in Peter's own handwriting, 
there was never any room to doubt that he felt very strongly on 
the subject that tlie main prize to be secured was the trade of 
India. Everything else was only as a means to an end. Volynsky 
arrived at Ispahan when the internal aflairs of Persia were in the 
greatest confusion. A long war with the Afghans of Candahar had 
resulted in the repeated defeat of the Persian forces, and the son 
of Mir Vais, the founder of Afghan independence, already medi- 
tated his counter invasion, when Volynsky presented himself 
before the Shah. His mission was so far successful, however, that 
he obtained a treaty allowing Russian merchants to trade freely, 
and to buy raw silk wherever they wished. Volynsky also report- 
ed unfavourably of the condition of Persia, stating that under 
its actual prince it would be speedily ruined. At the same time 
he wrote^ force would do more than intrigue, and at the first favour- 
able opportunity, he recommended direct interference in Persia. 
Such an opportunity was not long presenting itself for a Teshgian 
tribe attacked and plundered Shemakha, and the Russian residents 
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.suffered in both their persons find their substance. On this mat ter 
Peter wrote as follows : — 

“I Ijave received your letter in which you wrote about the 
affair of Daiul Bek, and that now is tlie very occasion for what 
you were ordered to prepare. To tliis opinion of yours, I answer 
that it is very evident we should not let this occasion slip. We 
have ordered a considerable part of our forces on the Volga to 
inarch to winter quarters, wlience they will go to Astrachan in 
the spiing. As to what you wrote about the Prince of Georgia 
and other Christians, if any of these shiudd be de.sira\)le iii tliis 
matter, give them hopes, but on account of the habitual fioklene.ss 
of these people, begin nothing until the arrival of our troops, when 
we will act according to best council.” 

At tliis conjuncture the Afghan invasion of Persia became an 
accomplished fact, and the Rmssian plans were simplified by the 
apparent inability of the Shah to defend himself. The motive 
given out for military operations in Persia was changed, and 
instead of going to assail the Shah, the Russian troops were an. 
nounced to be approaching to assist him against rebels and ene- 
mies. Ju the summer of 1722 Peter had collected at Astrachan 
a very large army for the Persian campaign. It was said to 
iiumi)er in all more than 100,000 men. The Tartar and Calmnck 
contingents alone formed half of the expedition, and there were 
20,000 Cossacks. Whatever idea may now he associated with 
their names these auxiliaries weie alway.s considered inferior troops, 
except for the purpi^es of irregular warfare. The first object to 
be attained was the capture of the town and harbour of Derbend 
on the western shore of the Caspian. The cavalry and irregulars 
proceeded by land. The infantry with Peter in personal com- 
mand were conveyed by water. There were no troops at Derbencf, 
and the Governor at onco opened the gates and threw himself 
on the Czar's mercy. The only opposition was made by, some 
of the Circassian chiefs who fought with desperation in their na- 
tive hills, and although defeated, inflicted severe losses on their 
assailants. At Derbend, the possession of which, truly speaking, did 
not benefit Russia so very much, Peter gave expression to several 
reflections which showed how strongly his lieart was set on securing 
the trade of India for his oivii people. One of his officers had 
observed that Russia had a much nearer way to India than the 
long sea route by the Cape, and explained a very fanciful scheme 
how, by utilising the water system of Siberia goods couKl be easil}'', 
and with little land carriage, sent from Russia to the Pacific, and 
then by ships to India. Peter's reply was pregnant and pmctical, 
and it also showed that he possessed unusually accurate geogra- 
phical information for the time. 
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IS a long distance and of no use yet a>Yhile/ Tlien 
pointing to tlie mountains along the shore of the Caspian, he said 
' Have you ever been in the Gulf of Astrabad? You must know 
then, that those mountains extend to Astrabad, and that from 
there to Balkh and Badakshan with pack camels is only a twelve 
days* journey, and on that road to India no one can interfere 
with U8/ *' 

The ultimate result of this Persian campaign coul<l not be held 
to be encouraging, for after finding that the local difflculties were 
very serious, he vvitlulrew the greater portion of his expedition. 
The main objects of his policy on the Caspian remained unrealised. 
He had hoped to found a great place of trade at the mouth of the 
Kura. He had intended visiting his ally Vakhtan Prince of 
Georgia at Tiflis and ensuring the stability of Christianity in his 
country. These plans had to be abandoned, but his lieutenant 
Matinshkin seized Baku which had at first replied to the Czar s 
summons vyith open defiance. That success was followed up V)y a 
most important negotiation, and the representative of the unfor- 
tunate Siiah Tamasp who at the time could not number more than 
400 followers was compelled to sign a treaty at St. Petersburg 
in 1723, ceding to Russia the three northern provinces of Persia, 
Ghilan, Mazanderau and Astrabad The Persian ruler, whose 
star was again rising in the ascendant through the genius of Nadir 
Kuli, indignantly refused to ratify terms that dismembered his em- 
pire. It is not probable that under any circumstances Peter could 
have enforced the fulfilment of these term% But the interven- 
tion of Turkey wliicli, under the instigation of England, resolved 
to reassert her rights in Georgia, compelled the Czar under 
threat of war to withdraw the ambitious scheme he had gone so 
far as to promulgate in a formal manner. Although nothing more 
was said of appropriating Persian provinces, Peter clung tenaci- 
ously to the places which he had secured ou the Caspian to which 
sea, he wrote, ** we cannot allow any other power to come.** An 
arrangement was at last concluded between Russia and Turkey 
by which the Persian provinces into which the Afghan conquerors 
had not penetrated wero to be divided between the two States, 
while Peter, ever vigilant to attract the sympathy of the Christian 
subjects of the Sultan, offered the Armenians many facilities and 
advantages if they would come and settle under Russia on the 
shores of the Caspian. As this was calculated to excite some 
displeasure at Constantinople, the Russian Ambassador was in- 
structed to make the following representation which is the more 
interesting as it formed the last instructions given by Peter on 
Eastern policy : 

“ If the Turks say anything about this, reply that wo have not 
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{nvited the Armenians, but that they on account of the unity uf 
belief had begged us to take them under our protection. For 
the sake of Christianity it is impossible for us to refuse this to 
the Armenians who are Christians. As the Vizier himself has 
often said, it is impossible to refuse protection to those of the 
same faith who ask it.” 

It may not be out of place to record the ultimate fate of these 
Russian conquests. The Persians defied both Russia and Turkey 
after Peter’s death, and resolved to defend tlie integrity of their 
dominions. At first the operations of war languished, but as 
the Afghans were driven out of the country, and the authority 
of Tamasp or rather of Nadir Shah became consolidated, they 
were carried on with more vigour against Russia. At last, in 
1732, the Empress Anne signed a treaty at Resht, restoring to 
Persia all the conquered provinces, and even Derbend, north of the 
Caucasus, was restored. General Manstein described the character 
of the Russian occupation of ten years in the following pregnant 
sentences : — 

“ The Court who would have long before been highly pleased 
with any good pretence for getting rid with honour of those 
provinces which Peter I. had conquered from Persia, and of which 
the keeping cost more than they were worth (a prodigious number 
of people having perislied in them) an expedient was at length 
found. A negotiation was entered upon for this purpose with the 
Court of Ispahan, and the provinces were ceded to it in consider- 
ation of several advantages granted to commerce. Russia 
had been obliged to keep near thirty thousand men in garrison 
in those provinces, and not a year passed without its being 
necessary to recruit the deficiency of above one-half, as the 
Russians, not being able to endure the climate, died like flies 
there. It was reckoned that from the year 1722, in which Peter 
had entered that country to the time that the Russians evacuated 
it, there had perished a hundred and thirty thousand men in it.” 

Peter’s death, accelerated by the heroic manner in which he 
exposed himself to save the lives of a shipwrecked crew, took 
place on the 8th of February 1725, the anniversary, strangely 
enough, of the death of his father and brother. While he gave 
Russia a political importance to which she could never before 
lay claim, and which she has never lost, it is strange to think 
how many of his plans came to nothing, how frequently he ab- 
solutely failed, and how little of his comprehensive scheme of 
Asiatic policy ever bore fruit. The defeat and effectual humbling 
of Sweden, followed by the acquisition of the Baltic provinces, 
constituted a great and brilliant success. It gave Russia, not 
merely an outlet to the world, but the means of breathing. 
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But still so far as practical results went, that was Peter’s one achiev- 
ment. In China liis envoj^s had been slighted and almost insulted. 
They were told tliat commerce was in their eyes a very small 
consideration, and quite beneath the notice of the Chinese sove- 
reign. At the same time the Russian settlers had been com- 
pelled to retire from the advanced positions they had taken up 
on the Amour, and to continue their bleak existence under tlie 
shadow of defeat. Nor had the expeditious in search of the 
mytliical Erket brought back either gold or any substantial equi- 
valent. Several thousand Russian soldiers perished in the vain 
endeavour to extend the Czar’s authority up the Irtish; and all 
the desires to establish a firm alliance with the Jungarian mon- 
archy did not avail to save that State and the dynasty of Tse 
Wang Rabdan from being overwhelmed by the Chinese. Not 
in Bokhara where the ruler detained and imprisoned the fevv 
Russian merchants and travellers who I’eaclied his capital, not 
in Khiva where the vain prayers of an enslaved army went up 
daily to Heaven, could it be said that the policy of Peter lind 
produced practical results, or been accompanied by events of 
which his people could be proud. Ho had also been constrained 
with much pain, and after some hesitation to surrender Azof, 
the place identified with bis first feat of anus. The last rnilitaiy 
triumph had not proved much more fortunate thnn the first. 
The places snatched from Persia at a time of embarrassment 
could not be retained against the genius of Nadir Shah, and seven 
years after Peter’s death there remained nothing to show how 
much he had expected to benefit by the possession of the Astra- 
bad province and by bolding the commencement of that route of 
twelve days’ journey for camels to Balkh and Badakshan. 

But if these many points of Peter’s policy failed in his hands, 
and if the practical reward was denied to the author, there is 
also no doubt that the policy eventually adopted in oae and all 
of these matters was Peter’s, and the resolution or ability of his 
successors has iu most cases only availed to bring them to a success- 
ful issue. The land-borne trade of China is almost exclusively in 
the hands of Russia and it will expand whenever the internal 
communications of Siberia are improved by tlio construction of 
either canals or a railway. The old line of the Cossack settle- 
ments round Albazin has been recovered, while the possession of 
Maritime Manchuria has given Russia a position of almost para- 
mount ineportance in the north-east quarter of Asia. The gold of 
Erket has not yet been discovered, but still Russia Las acquired 
in the possession of Turkestan an equivalent of some value. 
Neither Khiva nor Bokhara is iu a frame of mind or physical 
couduiun to offer opposition or show reftCntmeut. The trade, 
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such as it is, of the countries of the Oxus and the Jihon is the 
possession of the Muscovite ; but the possession has not carried 
with it as Peter thought the monopoly of trade with the dominions 
of the Great Mogul. Russia has not secured, indeed, the advan- 
tageous route vvhicli Peter described on the Caspian in somewhat 
glowing colours as leading from Astrahad to the northern side 
of the Hindu Kush, but she has obtained in the Turcoman 
country an alternative and parallel route from the Caspian to 
the Murgab and Heri Rud. She has succeeded in obtaining a 
greater and greater hold on the shores of the Black Sea, which 
would have been converted into a Russian lake, but for the vigorous 
intervention of the other great powers. She has long identified 
herself with tlie cause of the Christian subjects of the Sultan, 
and to such good purpose, that she has shattered the military 
power of Turkey, and despoiled her of all her fortresses both in 
Asia and in Europe. It is not because Peter succeeded that he 
is to be regarded as tlie author of the State-policy of Russia, but 
because lie marked out with almost imerriug judgment what that 
policy should be. He gave it its form, even when his own efforts 
seemed to point to the conclusion that Russia did not, and might 
never, possess the strength or resources to carry it out. Another 
fact also is clear, Russia has not yet obtained the piizo for which 
she strove, the trade of India ; but, whatever may be thought 
of her chances of success, it would be rash to say that after so 
many labours patiently borne and triumphantly vanquished, 
Russian statesmen have resigned the hope of realising Peter's 
droatn. 

The reader of Peter's life will not fail to be impressed'by it if he 
only realises how completely he altered the whole current of 
Russia's history. Not merely did he introduce civilisation, and 
check the undue encroachments of a most bigoted and unlettered 
priesthood, hut he supplied the people with the ambition of 
attaining specific objects, and with many of the means of doing 
so, without which a nation must languish and deteriorate. 
Every matter received Ids personal attention, and very seldom did 
it happen that he had not some practical suggestion to offer. His 
suggestions were very often those of an expert and not of a theorist, 
for it had been wittily if maliciously said of him that he was “ the 
master of fifteen trades." He was a great domestic reformer as 
well as a master of State-craft, but without anyone to assist and 
supplement his efforts it was impossible for him to do as much as 
he wislied. The few foreigners of ability vviiose services he could 
command were hampered in every way by their Russian colleagues 
and subordinates. While even the able and faithful Menshikof 
was not free from the taint of corruption then as now the prevailing 
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baueof tlie R i.saian services. Once Peter had wished to pass 
a law punishing with death all who had appropriated as much 
public money even as would pay for a rope, when an official said 
to him, " What ! does- your Majesty wish to remain alone in the 
Kmpire ? We all steal, some more, some less, but more cleverly.” 
The edict was never drafted. One of the noblest of his speeches 
that has been preserved is the following in which he dwells upon 
the duty of a good subject. The remarks were addfes.sed to 
perhaps the ablest of his diplomatists Nepluief on his appoint- 
ment as Resident at Constantinople, and who before this had been 
oidy employed in building boats. “ Do not bow down, brothers ; lam 
placed over you by God, and my duty is to see that I do not give 
to an unwortliy man or take away from a worthy one. Provided 
you do well you will do good, not to me, but rather to yourself and 
your country, and if you are bad, then I am a judge, for God 
demands from me with regard to all of you that I do not give 
places to the wicked or stupid. Serve them with fidelity and 
probity. First God and after Him even I will not abandon you.” 

Although it could not be sustained that Peter is not appreciated at 
his proper work outside his own country, still it is no doubt true 
that onlya fellow-countryman can attain the full height of admiration. 
We shall therefore close this article with the quotation which Mr. 
Schuyler gives us from Kostomarof, only once more pointing out 
tliat, while the alleged will of Peter must be regarded as a fabrica- 
tion, the subsequent policy of Russia has been based on the lines laid 
down by Peter, that many of his objects have been absolutely attain- 
ed, and that the crowning success is to be lire monopoly of the 
commerce, if not tiie actual conquest of India. There is no reason 
to suppose that the St. Petersburg Foreign Office has any intention 
of dropping the last from its progamme. Kostomarof wrote — 

“ He loved Russia, loved the Russian people, loved it not in the 
sense of the mass of Russians contemporary with, and subject to, him- 
self, but in the sense of that ideal to which he wished to bring the 
people. For that reason, this love constitutes that great quality in 
him which causes us, even against our will, to love him personally, 
leaving out of view his bloody tribunals and all his demoralising 
despotism, which lias exercised a baneful influence even on posterity. 
On account of Peter’s love of the ideal of the Rassian people, a 
Russian will love Peter as long as he does not himself lose this 
national ideal, and for this love will pardon in him all that lies with 
such heavy weight on his memory. 



Art. III.— contacts OF CHINA WITH FOREIGN 
NATIONS, FROM THE EARLIEST TILL 
THE PRESENT TIMES^ 

T he country which we call China, according to the nanoe 
given to it by the navigators who sailed to the south-east of 
Asia, is by the inhabitants themselves named Tshung-kwo, that 
is to say, the middle kingdom^ becp.use it is according to their 
PrpHminarv remarks Opinion situated ill the centre of the world, 

^ * whence it irradiates -all the other coun- 

tries inhabited by barbarians, with the peculiar hues of its own 
civilization. It is only a popular and generally prevalent error 
that the Chinese call their country the celestial empire, although 
at one time they adopted the expression Tiendiia, that is to say, 
under the heavens, to designate energetically their total independ- 
ence of any terrestiial power whatever. 

China has for its boundaries on the east and on the north, 
respectively, the Sea and the Great Wall, hub its western and 
southern frontiers are more elastic and arbitrary. In the first 
named direction the Emperor Kuen-lung addled to the province 
of Kansu a tract of country across Oniiiil Asia from Kia-yu- 
kwan the w^estern gate of tlie Great Wall, as far ns Jli,and in order 
to secure the possession of the great commercial routes in the 
west, and to the south of this zotio, ho added the wliole region 
of the great slopes of the Kin-sha-kiang, extending to tlie frontiers 
beyond Bathang on the road to Tioet. In the second direction 
China attained a greater extension than its present limits, during 
the Han dynasty, when aNo Armam, the pn'sent Tonkin, belonged 
to it ; this, however, was lost A. D !iGo, and the frontieis now 
marked on the maps appioximatively designate the regions which 
the Cliinese may defend with their troops, hub the more these 
a<lvance to the south and to the south-west, the greater is the 
number of the populations which muintain, in reality, a stale of 
independence on -the mountains, and impede the peaceable 
development of Chinese cultivation in the valleys. Tlie boun- 
daries of the empire were, during the lapse of many ages, 
extended gradually, and the assimilation of the inhabitants 
proceeded even more slowly. In the time of the Yau, tlie poli- 
tical region embraced only a series of valleys and alluvial plains 
in Northern China, which indicated the path taken by the 
civilizing race that immigrated from tlie north-west, and then dif- 
fused itself over the country. How tiifling is this in comparison to 
th^ present extent of China which occupies one thirty-third of 
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terra firma on the earth and whose population, one of the most ad- 
vanced of the Caucasian races, numbers about one-third of mankind I 
To produce such a result the most favourable conditions weie ne- 
cessary, to provide so enormous a population, not only with food 
an raiment, but favoured also a considerable intellectual develop- 
ment. Europe, indeed, possesses an advantage in the vast extent 
of its coasts, and in the varieties of its soil, which conduces to an 
ever-progressing development of civilization by international con- 
tact, but in other respects it must yield to China, which possesses 
the gieatest rivers of all the continental regions in the temperate 
zones. Even the tropical ones whicli possess larger rivers, 
have no fluvial region that penetrates with its navigable branches 
into rnoiuitainons regions as does the Yang-tse. China has the 
most fertile alluvial regions, the most regular succession of 
seasons, the most splendid flora, and it would seem also the 
greatest wealth of coal. The uniform lines of the coasts with 
their boisterous winds are not very favourable to trade along them, 
but, on the other hand, this limitation of commerce to the interior 
has promoted the unification and centralization of the Chinese 
empire. 

When the mythic uncertainty concerning China had disappear- 
ed and the idea spread that it once possessed a regular political 
organization, a high state of literature and art, with a richly 
developed industry at a time when Europe was yet plunged in 
coarse barbarism and deep superstition, it is no wonder that the- 
first impressions of amazement led European observers into 
various exaggerations, and that they attributed advantages to 
that country which it cannot reasonably claim. Even after a 
more close acquaintance with the Middle Kingdom the first 
impressions concerning it continued to subsist in a vague 
way, nevertheless numerous merits ascribed to it must disappear 
upon close scrutiny and scientific research, but especially the 
opening out of Chinese literature, which is steadily on the in- 
crease, point more and more to a greater resemblance between 
eastern and western civilization ; especially to a stronger leaning 
by the Chinese upon foreign culture tliau diad hitherto been 
supposed. 

This relates especially to inventions, of which we shall mention 
two only. In spite of W. F. Mayer s striking arguments,^ the 
erroneous idea is still entertained that the Chinese had in- 
vented gunpowder and fire-arms before it was known to them than 
the Europeans ; hut though they knew pyrotechnics and explosive 
mixtures very early, the use of gunpowder and of fire-arms 
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was undoubtedly learned from Europeans. Tlie case is the 
same with the mariner's compass wliich the Chinese are said to 
have known and used thousands of years before the Christiau 
era. Tliis much, however, alone is certain. They knew the 
loadstone and its polarity very early, but their claim to the in- 
vention of the compass has certainly not been proved. It is certain 
that the compass was brought to China by the Japanese who in 
their turn obtained it either from Europe or India, it is also certain 
tliat before the fifteenth and sixteenth century only, compasses 
with the needle swimming on water were known, but it can 
be shown that these were not in use before the twelfth century. 
Taking another example in a different direction of effort we 
may mention the gigantic work of the “ Great Wall/’ The report 
of a massive architectural work beginning on the shore of the 
eastern sea, extending over dales and mountains through twenty 
degrees- of Longitude extending to more than 4,000 kilometres 
in length, built in the third century before Christ, an eighth 
wonder of the world, bears witness to a very early development of 
Chinese civilization. Although a good deal of this brilliant 
illusion must vanish when critically examined, the colossal dimen- 
sions of the work remain Indisputable, but the belief in its 
high antiquity must disappear, because what is at present meant 
by the Great Wall, is mostly the work of the fifteenth and of 
the sixteenth century of the Christian era, as the ‘‘ Great Wall ” 
liad certainly no existence before the sixth century.* 

We shall now proceed to give the contacts of the Chinese with 
foreign nations, dividing them into six periods : — 

It is a completely false idea, that the isolation of the Chinese 
First Foriod. began, or was completed with the build- 

' — — * ' . ing of the Great Wall, whilst, on the 

Other hand, it may he said that their 
the Groat Wall in 212 b. c. complete isolation Ceased with the com- 
pletion of that colossal work. Baron von Richthofen-f- deduces 
from the elements of civilization, but more especially from 
the astronomical notions which the Indians, the Egyptians 
and the Chinese have in common, that the latter originally 
dwelt in the basin of the river Tarim and were the neighbours 
of the Aryans as well as of the Scytliians around the table- 
land of Pamir. In that primordial region the first germs of 
intellectual life, of agriculture, and of industry were developed. 
From it the Chinese entered, by tracks already known .to them, 
China, and gradually diffused themselves over the country. Whilst 

^ Zeitschrift d. D. M. G. XXXV. 1881, p. 76 ’ 

t C/u'na, Ergebiiisse eigeuer Eeisen und darauf gegruudeter Studieu, 1877 
and 1882. 
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their neighbours of the Pamir plateau migrated from the Oxus and 
Yaxartes region to India, to Persia, to the Oaucasus, to the shores of 
the Mediterrauean and made rapid advances in civilization, 
the Chinese who bad entered China remaining separated from 
all of them. The greatest chain of mountains in the world 
shut them out from the south, that is to say, from an entrance 
to India, the existence of which became known to them by a 
circuitous route. Thus they lived on, during thousands of years 
in perfect solitude, that is to say, without coming in contact 
with any other civilized nation. In such an isolation their cul- 
ture was evolved exclusively from their own internal nature, and 
becoming intensely petrified, has never afterwards undergone 
any essential modification. Tlie striking contrasts presented by 
the Chinese character, the social refinement and the moral 
formalism coupled with inhuman cruelty and profound dissimu- 
lation, are all products of that isolation, in consequence of which 
the qualities of the most civilized man and those of a nomad 
of antiquity are united in one individmd, neither harmonized 
nor tempered by that education, which nations as well as in- 
dividuals can acquire only by living with each other. The Chinese 
were, during their extremely long process of intellectual deve- 
lopment, always surrounded by inferior nations whom they could 
not consider as their equals and bVothers. When, afterwards, 
contact with other civilized nations ensued, the organization was 
too firmly solidified to allow of the reception of any change or 
improvement deiived from foreigners. Tlie Chinese were, and are 
even now, intent only on understanding and appropriating to 
themselves matters already comprised within their prescribed 
limits of knowledge, or at least in some way connected with the 
rules of antiquity ; such as astronomical sciences, for instance, 
and some practical discoveries. 

On the other hand, whatever implied a deep sympathy with 
foreign intuitions, was, and is, also at present either excluded, or 
assimilated to already existing old models, or accepted externally 
only. Thus the Chinese took from Buddhism its name and forms, 
but not its innate essence ; Islam was propagated by the invasion 
of its adherents, not by the conversion of the Chinese ; Chris- 
tianity might have been accepted like Buddhism, that is to say, 
modified by fundamental Chinese ideas. That such was actually 
the case with the Nestorian Christianity introduced in China, 
appears plainly enough from the now well-known and still ex- 
isting Siii-gan-fii inscription engraved on a stone slab A. D. 781. 
The great aversion of the Chinese to everything foreign as 
barbarous, especially at tlie time the inscription was drawn up 
may, in counoclion with the homologizing tendencies of the 
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missionaries — some of whom wear even in our times, in the 
interior of the country, the tail and the costume of the Chinese 
— perhaps account for the extreme care with which strange 
names and ideas have been so much avoided in the document, 
that probably not even the most bigoted Chinese could find any- 
thing extraordinary in, and still less be shocked by, the inscrip- 
tion. This assimilation to Chinese ideas was carried to such 
lengths, that on account of the praises bestowed in the document 
on various persons, and on the emperors, whose portraits were 
also set up with lamps and incense constantly hurning before 
them, the church which contained the inscription must generally 
have been considered, ratlier as one of the ancestral temples so 
common among the Chinese, than a place of wo? ship as much oppos- 
ed to the cult of elements and spirits as the Christian religion is 
known to be. * 

Returning, however, to the first period now under discussion, 
we may mention, that alrea<ly ilnring the reign of the Emperor 
Yu, the first of the Hea dynasty '2207-17G7 B. C.) which 
succeeded that of Yau, the Chinese had lost their original locations 
in Yo-sliui and Hei-slmi, having migrated further to the east as far 
as Slian-se. It mny be supposed that the nations conterminous with 
the Chinese, had endcavour-ed to maintain some commerce with the 
great western empires, by carrying to them silk and metals from 
China; but (luring tlie Hea (lyuasty and that of the Sharig 
(17G6-1122 B, C.) which followed it, the Chinese themselves cer- 
tainly did not carry on that trad(\ 

Tsin, or rather Che-lioang-ti, the founder of the Tsin dynasty 
(249-200 B. C ), built the Great Wall “f- to hinder the invasions 
of the lliungnu (Huns), The consequences of this immense 
work were the centralization and suojugation of nearly all the 
independent tribes of ])arbarians in tlm interior, and the exterior 
extension of tiie empire towards the south and the south-west. 

After the Chinese had strengthened their power at home under 
Second Period. the Emperor IIia-\Vu-Ti (who reigned 

Froiirili^ the ^ 

begiimiiiif of the Tang dynasty the Yue-tshi the Celebrated Embassy of 
A. L). 619. Tshang-kien,wliich brought back to China 

the first information about the western countries as well as about 
India, and drew attention to the importance of trade with those re- 
gions ; then they opened, under the young hero Ho-kin-ping, a route 
to the west, and securing it by the establishment of military stations 
began to send the first Cliinese caiavaus across the Pamir plateau 

* Journal of the Bombay Br, R. A. S., Vo). XIII, 1877, p. 160. 

t Begun in 240 B, 0. according to GutztalTs “ Sketch of Chinese History/ 
Voh I, p. 22S. 
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and the Tien-sfaan mountains. It was then that discord in 
the interior of China ensued, and the hostilities of the 
Hiungnu (Huns) interrupted commerce by making the roads to 
the west-insecure, but the great strategist Pan-tshau again attack- 
ed them daring the reign of the Emperor Ming-ti (A. D. 58) 
crossed the Pamir tableland and extended the limits of the 
empire to the Caspian. Meanwhile the Romans made, after their 
conquests in Syria, &c., their power felt also in Armenia, which 
became afterwards under Trajan, a Roman province, so that 
the Caspian alone divided the two colossal empires. 

The Emperor Ming-ti sent a deputation of eighteen mandarins 
to Hindostan (Tien-chuh), for it was rumoured that a great teacher 
had arisen in that country. They returned with Uo-shang, a 
Buddhist priest, who brought with him several Pali books, and, 
from that period, we may date the general spread of Buddhism 
over Eastern Asia. * During the reign of Hwan-ti, the first 
foreigners from the south-west from Ta-tsin, Arabia, and Tien- 
chuh, arrived by sea in China, bringing tribute and subsequently 
trading at Canton. This was the comnituicernent of foreign inter- 
course. During the Hang dynasty also, the art of printing from 
blocks was invented, but did not attract the attention of Govern- 
ment till A. D. 935, or seven centuries after, during which period 
it appears to have been very little cultivated. 

But the Hiungnu were succeeded by the Sien-pi in the east, 
and by the Oigurs in the west, who invaded the countries all 
round the Caspian, and from them, the Pamir tablelands. Then 
came the so-called San-kuo (ihree-country) period from A. D. 221 
till 265, when the Chinese Empire was split into three parts ; but was 
again united, and during 353, the SQ-called small dynasties, seven 
in number, succeeded each other. During all this time all contact 
between China with the West was again interrupted, and the 
barbarians prevailed in Central Asia, where, during the first half of 
the sixth century, the great empire of the Tu-kiu was formed. As 
already noted above, the Emperor Ming-ti had publicly acknow- 
ledged Biiddliism as a religion of China A.D. 65, though it had 
been introduced into the country so early as 217 B.C, 

During the glorious expedition of Pan-tshau the Chinese became 
aware of the existence of the Roman Empire, which they called Ta- 
tsin, but some travellers must have ere this reached the frontiers of 
Homan dominion. They probably furnished the information concern- 
ing the Homan Empire which occurs in the Si-yu-ki, or account of 
western countries, a portion whereof is always added to the Chinese 
annals of the Han dynasty. Very few western authors of this period 


• Begun in 240 B. C. according to GatztafTs “ Sketch of Chinese History,*^ 
Voh 1, p. 261, 
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appear to have known anything about the Chinese ; Strabo calls 
them Serici, and the geographer Ptolemy describes the caravan-route 
as far as the capital Tshang-ngan the present Si^ngan-fu, designa- 
ting not China, but all the countries situated between it and tlie 
west, by the name of Series, It is certain, however, that silk was 
imported into India, but not by that route ; Buddhism also gave 
occasion for pilgrimages and mutual embassies via the basin of the 
Oxus. 

The contacts by sea, between the east and the west, were not 
numerous. At the end of tlie first century of the Christian era, 
Hippalus, a Greek pilot of Egypt, who discovered the trade-winds 
or monsoons, made use of them to ciicumnavigatc the peninsula 
of Malacca, l)ut the country of eastern Asia which was reached, was 
certainly not that of the Serici, but to the south of them, and 
known by the name of Thin, Tsin, Tshin or Sin, This was Tonkin, 
which the Chinese called Yinan (Annam), and by Ptolemy rendered 
Sinai. This name pronounced by different nations Sin, Tsliin, &c., 
were by the Malay pilots extended to designate the southern 
provinces of China, and so afterwards, by the western nations, 
to the whole Empire. The embassy of M, Aurelius Antoninus 
reached Yrnan by sea, and proceeded by land to the court of the 
Emperor Hwan-ti A.D. 166 ; later on two other embassies were 
sent, but nothing is known how they terminated. 

During the time of the eastern Tsin dynasty (A.D. 317-419) 
Chinese yrin/cs were navigated as far as Ceylon, but in the middle of 
the fifih century they sailed to Hira on the Euphrates, whilst 
during the seventh and the eighth, the commercial voyages from 
Persia and Arabia to China became so developed, that the Chinese 
no longer needed to sail so far to the west. About that time the 
name Sevica fell into abeyance, because the Chinese no longer fre- 
quented western marts by land, and the nations who carried on the 
silk-trade were known by their own names. The only Greek who 
had, since the second century, known anything about eastern coun- 
tries from authentic sources, was Cosmas, a merchant, who after- 
wards became a monk and wrote his book A. D. 560. He was sur- 
named Iiidico-pleustes, or Indian traveller, although he had never 
himself reached that country, but obtained his information about 
Ceylon from his kinsman Sopater. He states * that from the 
further waters, as well as from and other emporia, silk, aloes, 
cloves and tzandana f were brought to that island. 

During the glorious Tang dynasty China became^ the most 


• Journal of the Bombay Br. R. As. S., Vol. XV. Emporia, chiefly porta 
of Arab and Indian international commerce, before the Christian era, p. 147. 
t Probably Agila-wood, usually considered to be Saudah 
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powerful aud the most civilised country of the world, and simul- 

taneously with ifc, the Arabian Empire 
was developing itself, whilst still furtlier 

From the Tang dynasty (A.D. to the west, Europe was beginning to 
619-907) till tho beisiniiinsr of the ^ • * 1 . ^ i i rii? 

Mongol Empire when Organize^ itself inoie slowly. Ihus 

Chenghiz Khun proclaimed him- three Civilizations were developing 
Belt Emperor. themselves representing tliree great 

religions, namely, Bii<idhism, Islamism ami Christianity. 

At that time the Tu-kiii were dominant in Central Asia, and 
conveyed to the West the silk which they purchased at the great 


mart of Tshang-ye, the present Kan-tshou-fu near the pass of 
Yu-menn, but 'rai-tsung (027-50) the real founder and second 


emperor of the power of the Tang dynasty, attacked the 
Tu-kiu and extended his dominions to tlio basin of the Tarim 


river. Meanwhile the Arabs bad conquered Persia, and the 
princes of the Turanian lowlands paid allegiance to the Chinese 
to secure their protection. iMorcover, by the aid of the kings 
of Tuofan and Nepaul, the Chinese penetrated also into 
India, where many kings became tributary to them. This was the 
time of the greatest extension of the Chinese Kinpirc. Soon, how- 
ever, Islam began to spread. In order to defend themselves 
against the Taofan populations to the north-east of Tibet who had 
assumed a threatening attitude, the Chinese called in 7G3 the 
Turkish tribe of the Hwei-he to their assistance and admitted 


them into the piovince of Kan-sn ; afterwaids, also, otlier tribes 
propagated Islam in northern China, By internal discoid, and by 
the attacks of the Taofan who had been restless during the preced- 
ing reigns, the Chinese had in 791 again lost Central A.sia. The 
Tang dynasty was succeeded by the so-called peiiod of the 
Woo-tae (907-959) or five dynasties, tlicn came the very long one 
of the Sung t960-120G) and the Mongol or Yuen dynasty began, 
although the resistance of the Chinese to the victorious iuvadeis 
did not entirely cease till A.l). 1279. 


The new additions to the Empire in the west during the first 
sovereigns of the Tang dymisty, considerably augmented tlie geo- 
graphical knowledge of the Chinese, but always within tiie limits 
of the subjugated countiies only. {Seveial journeys to foreign 
parts were undertakon during this period, and among them the 
travels of Hinen-tsang in G29 who visited India, the Tien-shan 
mountains, &c. The narratives were first translated into French 
by the celebrated sinologue Stanislas Julieu and are well known. 
At present Mr. Samuel Beal is producing a new translation of 
Iliuen-tsang’s Si-yu-ki, 

As to foreigners who came from the west tp China during this 
period, it may be mentioned that the first Christian bishop in China 
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was Olopen, his name having been changed to this form to accommo- 
date the pronunciation to the language of the country. It is not 
known whether he arrived in the country which he evangelized 
as a simple priest or as a bishop, but he is believed to have been 
the latter after the year 606, and his name occurs in the celebrated 
Sin gan-fu inscription already alluded to above. The second bishop 
of China and successor of Olopen was Gio, e., Joannes. He was 
installed in the year 699 as the head of the church, which suffered 
persecution, but the church was afterwards revived by liim in 713 
in connection with another Chinese prelate, Kie-ho, and with the 
approbation of the Emperor Yuen-sun-chi-tao. In the year 745 
the third bishop, Kie-ho arrived in China from Ta-sin (Syria or 
Assyria probably) with two other priests, Lo-han and Pu-liin, who 
did great works. The precise time at vvluch David, the fourth 
bishop of China, was sent to that country hy the Syrian Catholicus 
Timothy I, cannot be ascertained ; but Y-su whose un- 
corrupted name was probably Josuah, arrived in 780 by way 
of India. Hirig-sui was the sixth Metropolitan of China, and 
presided over the see in 781, when the marble inscription of Sin- 
gan-fii was erected, he is eulogised by name at the end of this in- 
scription. Thomas, the seventh bishop of Cliina, was sent to that 
country by way of India, long after 889. He had been sent by the 
Greek patriarch of Bagdad in the company of another bishop, who 
took up his abode in the island of Socotra, whilst he himself appears 
to have set sail alone fiom Ceylon to Cliina, Here the series of 
Chinese bishops is interrupted, the eighth not being mentioned 
till the thirteenth century by William Rubruquis who docs not even 
give his name, but says that he was an absentee who ought to 
have resided at Segulu, i. e., Siu-gan-fu, which was then as now a 
stronghold of Muhammadanism. In fact Christianity no longer 
existed publicly in China since 841 when the Emperor Wu- 
tsung had prohibited it. 

No trace whatever of the existence of Christianity in China, 
and therefore of the foreigners who introduced it, can be dis- 
covered earlier than the year G36 when the Nestorians 
preached it there, as appears from the contents of tlie Chinese 
inscription of Sin-gan-fu, and Joannes de Monte Corvino expressly 
says in his letter, dated Peking 1305 '‘Ad has siquidem terras 
nec aliquis Apostolus, nec apostoloruin discipulus perveuit.’ 
The case was different in Khorasan and in Ma-vera-al-nahr, i. e,, 
Transoxiana, where it is certain from Syriac documents that not 
only Christian communities but also Christian bishops, existed. 
Those of Merv and Tus are mentioned both by Mares and A niru, 
Barsabas presiding in 334 and Samuel in 430 over the episcopal 
sees. The patriarch Yaballaha conferred in 420 the rights of a 

30 
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metropolitan on the bishop of Merv, and besides this see there 
were many other bishoprics and Christian communities. Heria or 
Hara, the present Herat, and the second capital of the province 
of Khorasan, was according to some authors, together with 
Samarkand, the chief city of Transoxiana, raised to a bishopric 
in 411 or 60S either by the patriarch Ahaeus or Silas. The 
Syriac history of the Nestorians contains records concerning the 
metropolitans of Merv and Herat in Khorasan, down to the year 
3000. Thus, for instance, David was the Metropolitan of Merv 
in 636, Theodosius in 540, Elias in 650, Joseph in 778, Joannes 
in 860, Joseph in 900, and Ehedjcsus in 1000, Jonas was the 
Metropolitan of Herat in 820, and Abraham in 1000. 

Between India and China, Buddhist embassies as well as pil- 
grimages were exchanged, but nothing is known of any importance 
concerning them. The Persians continued, even after they had 
become Muhammadans, to enjoy the motiopoly of the silk-trade, 
but the article was brought to them mostly by the Chinese tl»em- 
selves, and even after these had lost their western possessions the 
trade by land did not cease, because the Muhammadans could 
easily open routes among their co-religionists of Central Asia, It 
decayed nevertheless, because maiitime c6minerce always 
flourished more. As to the Arabs, their high civilization 
began at the end of the eighth centuiy. They did good service 
to Geography which they established upon a mathematical 
and astronomical basis, guided by the lules laid down in 
the Almagest, tlieir Arabic translation of the cosmography of 
Ptolemy. They determined many latitudes and longitudes, pro- 
duced geograpliical works, and specially described various com- 
mercial routes by sea as well as by laud. Tlie commerce of the 
Arabs extended from the Straits of Gibraltar to China, but was 
mostly maritime, and the laud tirade passed only across the Is- 
thmus of Suez, or Syria and Mesopotamia, from the Mediterranean 
to Bosra in the Persian Gulf ; but caravans also travelled from 
Sogdiaiia through the desert to China. The most important des- 
criptions are those of Ibn Kliordabeh (870), of Abu Said (about 
920), of Masudi (950), of Mokaddesy (about 980), of A1 Biruni 
(in the beginning of the 11th century), and of Edrisi (1140). 
The general descriptions of the southern portions of Europe, the 
northern of Africa, and the south-western of Asia, which the 
Arabs knew, are accurate enough, but confused and untrust- 
worthy whenever the authors indulged in speculations of their own 
not based on facts. Whilst the descriptions of laud-routes are 
imperfect, those by sea are clear. The Arabs were masters of all 
the coasts from Suez to the mouths of the Indus. They could 
not, however, compete with the Chinese, the most brilliant period 
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of whose navigation was during the reigns of the first emperors 
of the Tang dynasty, and extended as far as Aden. Soon, how- 
ever, the Arabs learnt the use of the mariner’s compass and per- 
fected themselves in the art of navigation, so that they ventured 
further and further, sailing in the eighth century as far as Klian- 
kii (Canton), Khanfu (Hang-tshu-fu) and to the mouth of the 
Yang-tse, All this is described in the voyages of Suleyman (851), 
and of Abu Said (916), translated and published by Reinandot 
already in 1718. The account given of Chinese arts, industries, 
usages, &c., is minute enough, but contains very little geography. 
The prosperity referred to in the first portion of this narrative 
had already decayed when Abu Said visited the country. As 
the power of the Tang dynasty declined, the coasts of 
Fo-kien and of Tche-kiang were infested by pirates, and a ferocious 
rebellion in 880 had destroyed the silk-trade and the Arab fac- 
tories in Soutliern China. 


In 907 when the Tang dynasty terminated, the Khitan, a nation 
Fourth Period rivcr Liau in Southern Mant- 

V , 'j churia, led by a young chief, subjugated 

From tho beijinmiiff- of whole country along the frontiers of 

tho arrival of the Portugucio lartary as far as the Lake Lob. After- 
in China (1517). wards they subjugated even Northern 

China, and this being confounded with the power dominant as far 
as the interminable steppes, was together with it called Kitai, 
Katai and Cataya. About the year 1123 a chief of the Yu-tebi 
wIk) were subject to tlie Khitan, rebelled, and founded instead of 
this empire that of the Kin ; but one of the descendants of the 
Lian, who were thus called after the river from which the sover- 
eigns of the Khitan took their name, progressed furtlier to the 
west and founded another empire called the empire of the Kara- 
Khitan. Tliis comprised the whole basin of the river Tarim, 
the Turanian lowlands, and extended to tho frontiers of Persia. 


Tims three empires existed in 1162, namely, China, Kin and 
Kara-Khitan, but during that year also an indivi- 
dual who conquered them all, when he came to man s estate, 
was born on the banks of the Onon, namely, the terrible hero 
Teinujin, son of a Mongol Chief. After having made several con- 
quests lie proclaimed himself, in a Kurultai or popular assembly of 
Mongols and Turks, Chenghiz Khan or Most High Lord ; then he 
subjugated with the most devastating cruelty on record a 
vast number of countries, and founded the Mongol Empire, which 
extended from the Japanese to the Black Sea embracing also a 
great portion of Siberia and one-half of European Russia. From 
the Caspian and the Yaxartes, even as faf as the river Indus, every 
Vestige of art, science and civilization was destroyed. 
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Clienghiz Kliati died on the 18th August 1227 lo the twenty- 
second year of his reign and the sixty-sixth of his age. He had 
employed his four sons in the government of his dominions. Juji 
he entrusted with all the affairs concerning tlie chase, which, as 
it was carried on with immense preparations on certain occasions, 
required nearly as much discernment as the manoeuvring of troops ; 
Chazutai presided over the judicial, Ogotai over the civil, and 
Tulni over the military, administration. But Ogotai he considered 
the fittest to succeed him, although he was the youngest, and he 
obtained the supiemacy with the title of Grand Khan, taking up his 
residence at Karakorum. He extended his conquests in China 
as far as the Yang-tse river. His brother Batu to whom the 
western portion of the empire was assigned with Sarai on the 
Volga for its capital, devastated Hungary, Poland and Silesia. 
Hulagu sacked Bagdad in 1258 and put an end to the Khalifate. 
He advanced as far as Syria and tbe frontiers of Egypt. Kubilai 
(12(30-80) conquered the rest of China, putting an end to the 
Sung dynasty and beginning that of the Yuen (which word means 
origin or, as it were, a new departure). He transferred the 
capital of the Em[)ire from Karakorum to Khanbalig (Peking) 
and began a great work of reorganization, fostering agriculture, 
commeice, the arts, founding or renovating canals, roads, towns, 
&c. In fact tlie nomad who had come into the possession of a civi- 
lised country became civilized himself, and the Grand Kkdu of the 
Mongols was transformed into the Emperor of China. In those 
labours he was naturally aided mostly by the Chinese, who thus de- 
rived great advantages from the Mongol government, and wore also 
employed in colonizing. In course of time, however, the Mongols 
fell victims to luxury — and were in 13(38 expelled by the Chinese 
whereon commenced the Ming dynasty which lasted till 1644, 
its power however never extended beyond China. This dynasty was 
most unfiiendly to foreigners, never cared what took place beyond 
the Great Wall, and during its sway absolute isolation prevailed ' 
between the eastern and western j)ortions of the continent. Outside 
of China the Mongols were not concentrated, because their dynasty 
liad introduced great numbers of them into that country. In 
1402 Taymur Lang (Tamerlane) arose and founded his great 
empire extending from its centre, Samarkand, to the west and to 
south, but having no connection with China. 

The unification of nearly the whole of Asia beyond India, during 
the existence of the Mongol Empire, was more favorable to 
coiqmuuications between the civilised countries of the east and 
of the west than at any former period. All the routes were free 
and frequented by caravans, by travellers and by armies ; but as 
Chinese scholars felt no political interest in knowing or elucidating 
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the affairs of an empire which was governed by, and for strangers, 
and was therefore not national, no remarkable Chinese geographical 
work exists known in Europe on the dealings of the populations 
of Central Asia and of Turan, except that of Ma-twan-lirj. 
But during the sway of the Ming dynasty all knowledge 
concerning the state of Asia, China alone excepted, was lost. 
Scholars could no longer understand the existing old traditions and 
accounts, although the inhabitants of the province of Shamjee still 
engaged in foreign trade to a small extent. 

In spite of the devastations of the Mongols, civilization was 
not utterly destroyed iu Western Asia, and in course of time 
the conquerors assumed the customs of tlie conquered. There 
commerce with the eastern countries again revived, especially 
through the Persians. Learned Moslems began to take interest 
in the affairs of the Mongols, and they composed works concern- 
ing them, based partly on their own expeiiiuice, and paitly 
upon the information they collected from travellers. Tlie three 
most celebrated representatives of this period were, Rashid- 
ucldin (124j7-1318), Ahulfaraj better known as Abnlfcda (1273- 
1332) and, Jbn Batuta (1301-1377), who describe s the various 
large Chinese ships, such as junJes^ zawSy and hihnns which 
he had seen in the port of Calicut. The Jaini-uttovarikh of the 
first named author is a historical ethnographical and geographi- 
cal work of great importance chiefly with reference to the 
administrative organization of China, therein called Khatay. 
Abu]fe<la was most particular in establishing the latitudes 
and longitudes of the places described by him, and his works 
are well known, and so are the travels of Ibn Batuta, who 
went from Tangi(‘rs, his birthplace, to China, and also ])assed 
through a portion of India. They are most interesting, hut as he 
had no scientific training, they are of very little use from a 
geogra])hical point of view. 

Tlie devastations of the .Mongols excited grea^ horror in Europe. 
Afterwards priests were sent to them to convert them to 
Christianity. The Franciscan Mission of John de Plano Caipino 
started from Europe iu 1240, and again returned in 1247, having' 
spent most of the time in travelling, and oiily one month at the 
Court of Kuyuk. Tlie Dominican mission of Friar Anselm 
returned to the Papal Court after an absence of three and half 
years, inclusive of its sojourn of nearly a year in the camp of 
Baiju which it had readied in 1247 with a letter from, the Pope, 
who exhorted the Tartars no more to repeat their ravages in. 
Christian countries, and to repent of what they had done, Lewis 
IX., king of Prance, known as St. Louis, despatched ambassadors 
who travelled to Mongolia by way of Transoxiana and arrived 
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at Karakorum where Kuyuk had already died. They handed 
their letters and presents to the Empress-Regent and were kindly 
received at her court, but the result of their mission corresponded 
in no way to the expectations of Louis IX. to whom they returned 
in 1231 whilst he was engaged in fortifying Caesarea in Palestine. 
The Franciscan monk John de Monte Corvino established himself 
about the year 1293 at the imperial residence of Peking, where 
he built two churches and baptized, within the space of a few 
years, 6,000 persons. At the demand of this missionary, Pope 
Clement V, sent in the year 1307 seven Franciscans to China, 
nominating at the same time John de Monte Corvino, Archbishop 
at Pekin. In 1312 the Pope sent him as suffragans three 
other Franciscans, and John de Monte Corvino appointed a ceitain 
Bishop Gerard to take charge of the diocese of Zaitim. It appears 
from a letter of Bishop Andrew to the Superior of tlie Conveut 
of Perusio, dated Zaitun tlie 20th January 1326, that tlie 
missiouaries sent by the Pope were fed aiul clothed at the expense 
of the Mongol Emperor; also the Franciscan friar Odoric, wlio 
spent three years, between 1322 arid 1328 in Northern China, 
boasts of the liberality of the Mongol Court from which clothing 
was sent to his monastery which might have sufficed for a 
thousand monks. 

Such facility of communication for religious and political pur 
poses gave rise to liopes, that commercial relations betweer? 
Europe and Eastern Asia would be established. In this respect 
tlie Italian town showed much alacrity, and Venice, most of 
all. This led to the travels of Marco Polo, the most import- 
ant during the Middle Ages, and have, as far as their ex- 
tension is concerned, scarcely been, surpassed even in modern 
times. He spent, as is well known, more than seventeen years 
(1275-92) at tlie Court and in the service of Kublai-Khan, travel- 
ling on various duties about the whole empire, and also to the 
adjacent countries. In his celebrated book II Miiione he described 
in the most lively, and most conscientious manner, Persia, 
Badakhshan, the basin of the river Tarim, Mongolia, Tibet, China, 
Burma, Laos, Siam, Cochin-China, Japan, the Indian Archipelago, 
India, and various islands, such as Nikobar, Andaman and Ceylon. 
He calls China, Cariya ; the capital Cambalu (Pekin) ; the old 
capital Quinsay (Hang-tshu-fu) in the Manzi (Southern China) 
and the chief port Zuitun (Tshuen-thsu-fu). The knowledge 
of such a book could in those times spread but very slowly. 
It had, however, tlie effect of attracting the attention of Europe 
to a country, excelling in wealth and civilization the possessions 
of the Saracens and of the Tartars. Afterwards, however, when 
new travels were undertaken, and names found in various countries 
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entirely different from those given by Marco Polo, the book fell 
into discredit and was no longer considered to be a trust- 
worthy guide. Modern criticism vindicated the reputation and 
veracity of the famous Italian traveller, and his work was trans- 
lated into various languages. In tliis respect Pauthier, Colonel 
Yule, and otliers, have rendered good service by their translations 
which they carefully annotated. On the commercial relations 
which were during tliis period being inaugurated, we possess 
the narrative of Balduccio Pegolotti, (1340) a commercial traveller 
of the great Florentine family Paldi, who described his journey 
from Tana the Venetian emporium of trade on the Black Sea, to 
the capital of China. 

The historical events may be summarised as follows : — After a 
Fifth Period. long contest (lGld-1644) the Mantchus 

^ ' — ' , ^ conquered the dynasty of Ming, and 

the Portuguese (1517) till installed Uiat of lai-tsing wnich LS still 
the present timo. reigning. The Mantchus, however, like the 

Mongols before them, soon conformed themselves to Chinese usages. 
The Tai-tsings, chiefly the glorious Kien-lung (173G 179G) re-con- 
quer^fl a great portion of Central Asia beyond China, embracing the 
whole basin of the Tarim river, and established the limits of the 
Chinese Empire nearly as they exist at present. They were not 
enemies of foreigners, like the Mings, as appears from the con- 
cessions granted in 1G50 to the ships of all nations to sail to 
China, and from the favours which the Jesuit missionaries enjoyed 
chiefly at the court of the Emperor Kang-hi (1GG2-1723). 

In 1517 four Portuguese and as many Malay vessels piloted 
by Fernando Perez de Andrade reached the island at the nioutli 
of the Pearl river, and Andrade reached Canton. Afterwards 
the Portuguese made various efforts to establish themselves in 
Canton and Niugpo which had become the chief ports of China 
instead of Zaituii, and they at last obtained a footing at Macao 
(1537). They traded more or less successfully, but confined 
themselves to Macao, neverextending their influence further to any 
considerable degree, and acquiring but little geographical 
information; but the Sponiards, although they had in 1564 
become masters of the Philippine islands, effected even less, 
and carried on a slender trade with Canton and Macao only. 

The Hollanders also made attempts froni Batavia to enter into 
commercial relations with Cliina and to penetrate into the country, 
although the Company of the East Indies'' only succeeded 
at a far later period in opening a factory in Canton. The Embassy 
to Peking in 1655 described by John Neuhof, and its journey from 
Canton to the capital especially, is important for geography, as well 
as that in 1794-95 during which De Guignes served as interpreter. 
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Tbe English mad© their appearance in Oantou for the first time 
in 1637 and continued from that time to trade with great diffi- 
culty, until they succeeded at the close of the past century in 
initiating the regular importation of opium. France, Germany, 
Italy, and Sweden played commercially as well as politically 
a very unimportant part in China, but they boast of having sent to 
it the n^osjt active and intelligent missionaries. Till the end of the 
year 1780, Catholic missionaries alone endeavoured to emancipate 
the Chinese from the darkness of traditions and legends, and to 
display to them the clear light of authentic history, but the 
labours of Protestant missionaries began, properly speaking, during 
the commencement of the present century only. 

When the Portuguese visited Canton in 1517, they could not 
find a single Christian. The preaching of Christianity by the 
Minorite Friars had lasted till 1369, when all foreigners were 
expelled, and from that period till 1552, when St. Francis Xavier 
of the Society of Jesus arrived, Cliristianity was not preached. He 
attempted to found a mission, but finding his elforts useless, he 
desisted and departed. The veal founder of Roman Catholic 
Missions in China was the Jesuit Matteo Ricci, who assumed iu 
1585 the guise of a Buddhist priest, and established himself in 
the interior, in the town of Sl)ao-king-fu, not far from Canton. By 
his mathematical and physical knowledge he attracted the scholars 
and the people respectively ; by his amiable conduct he gained 
the affection of both. Finding, however, that the learned among 
the Chinese were scandalised at his refusing to venerate Confucius 
and worship birds he determined to yield, to consider them not 
as religious but merely as national sentiments, and to incorporate 
them into Christianity likewise. In this manner he and his 
companions were able to make numerous converts, who became 
so influential, that they spread over various parts of China, and 
enioyed much credit even at the imperial court of Peking. Ricci 
died in 1610. 

The Dondnican and Franciscan missionaries who arrived in 
1630 in China could not agree with the Jesuits, and began the 
celebrated controversy of the “ Chinese Rites,” denying that the 
veneration of Confucius and the worship of birds are reconcileable 
with Christianity, and also denying that the word “God” could 
be rendered into Chinese by the expression Shang-ti (Most High 
Lord), or by Tien (heaven). This famous controversy was 
protracted during many years, the Popes siding sometimes with 
the Jesuits and sometimes with their opponents. Thus the 
“ Chinese Rites '' were first condemned by Innocent X, (1645) ; 
Alexander VII. was favourable to the Jesuits, but in 1710 Clement 
XI. published a Bull which condemns them definitively. The 
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Jesuits resisted the commands of the Papal Bull, continued to 
enjoy the favour of the court, and succeeded in 1699 in obtaining 
from the Emperor Kang-hi a declaration that the worship of birds 
was a mere civil usage. The discord, however, between the Jesuits 
and the other missionaries produced a most sinister effect upon 
the cool, practical intellects of Chinese scholars, who arrived at 
the conclusion that a religion, like Christianity, which gave rise 
to such grave dissensions, could not be true. Yung-twiing the 
successor of Kang-hi prohibited the propagation of Christianity 
in 1723, but in 1736 his successor Kieii-lung again tolerated 
missions. Now the Jesui^ saw their prediction verified by fact. 
The learned Chinese having become unfriendly, missions could 
produce no effect among the population. 

It would be unfair not to allude tn ^passant to the principal 
services rendered to Geography by the Jesuits. In the beginning 
of the I7th century, it was not yet certain whether Marco 
Polo's Cataya wiih Cambalu for its capital, meant the China whose 
capital is Pekin; the first two names still continuing to arrive in 
Europe by laud, but the second by sea. Padre Ricci insisted upon 
the identity of the names. This was still denied by some, who 
continued to place Cataya always more to the north as the know- 
ledge about China increased. To solve this question the Roman 
Catholic missionaries of India sent the Portuguese Jesuit Benedict 
Goes, who had for a long time lived at the court of Akbar, to China 
in 1602, not however by way of Kashmir as he had first intend- 
ed, but via Peshawur, through Badakhsh&n Kashgar, Yarkand. 
He reached the frontiers of China after a journey of three years, 
and on arriving at So-tcheoii, an envoy from the missionaries 
of China met him ; but he had heard already during his 
journey that Padre Matteo Ricci was living in Cataya, and thus 
the geographical confusion concerning that name ceased to 
exist. The true geographer, however, of the missionaries was 
Padre Martino Martini, who published in 1655 his Atlas of 
China, founded on the maps of the Chinese, so that from 
that period Europe obtained a definite representation of 
the country which was considered mysterious and wonderful. 
The two European sciences most appreciated in China, were 
mathematics and astronomy. With the intention of gaining 
some influence in China, the grand monarque Louis XIV. 
sent in 1687 a commission of Jesuits, such as Bouvet, Gerbillon, 
Fontaney, Le Comte and Visdelov with the title (A Royal 
Mathematicians to that country. They scattered themselves 
in China for the purpose of taking observations, and return- 
ing in 1717 to Peking, produced, under the direction of Padre 
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Jartoux, the Oeneral Map of China. It contaiaed naturally 
many defects, and the horographical portion was altogether 
neglected, but it will always remain a work of marvellous in- 
dustry, and Chinese maps are still based upon it. After all, 
however, not one of those Jesuits was a true geographer, be- 
cause they had no idea whatever of the influence of the for- 
mations of the soil and of their distribution upon the organic world 
and upon'^man. 

When the labours of the missionaries became known in 
Europe, they gave rise to most important works on astronomy, 
history, philosophy, geography, &c. Confining ourselves only to 
their geographical labours, we may o^feerve, that upon them 
the maps of D’Aiiville, which are still in use and are being 
Improved by new discoveries, were based ; from them Padre 
Ell Halde also compiled his great DesGription of the Empire 
of China and of Chinese Tartavy. These two works were 
published in 1735. The maps also of D*Anville are most 
defective in their altimetry and horography. The chains of 
mountains are drawn according to the theoretical ideas of 
those times, namely, large between the great rivers, and small 
chains between the little ones. Padre Du Ualde systematically 
published all the information collected by his fellow- workers, but 
he had no presentment of the modern conception of geography. 

In the middle of the seventeenth century the Kussians, 
who had extended their power to some countries to the north 
of China, came in collision with the Chinese when they had 
reached the central steppes, but tho boundaiies between the 
two empires were settled at last in 1G89 by the treaty of Mert- 
fihinsk. After the Russians had thus become the neighbours 
of China, they sent to it embassies, and Lange, who made 
four journeys to Peking, established the first commercial route. 
Among the missionaries from Russia, Timkowski and Father 
Hyacinth distinguished themselves by their researches in China, 
and among Russian men of science, Fuss and Bunge. 

Merchants who had down to the end of the last century 
contributed little or nothing to the geographical knowledge of 
the country, did signal service to it in more recent times. 
English commerce took the lead of every other, and began 
with the embassy of Lord Macartney in 1792, so brilliantly 
described by Staunton and Barrow, A second embassy 
under Jjord Amherst failed in 1816, because the am- 
bassador refused to submit to a humiliating ceremonial. A 
treaty was concluded in 1842 at Nanking after the Opium 
War, entailing the surrender of liong Kong to the English 
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and the opening to them of the ports of Shanghai, Ning-po, 
Foo-Chew, &c. In 1860, after the second war waged by England 
in concert with France, the treaty of Peking was concluded by 
which the two conquering, powers, and with them other Euro- 
pean nations stipulated for the right of visiting all portions 
of the empire, on condition of observing certain rules. After 
this treaty embassies were sent by various European nations 
for the purpose of concluding commercial arrangements, and 
of all of them, official as well as private, narratives were pub- 
lished, but they arc of not much interest generally. The only 
exceptions being the account of the Prussian expedition, 
described by Borg (1864-73) and Lord Elgin's embassy of 
1857, by Oliphaut. 

The pioneer of Protestant missionaries, Morrison (1807) was ^ 
followed by many others, and in 1860 English padres obtained 
permission to penetrate also into the interior of China, Being 
more numerous than the Jesuits, they could, besides engaging 
in religious avocations, produce also a considerable amount of 
secular literature. In this manner Wylie distinguished him- 
self in historical, and Edkins in linguistic researches ; Lobscheid 
and Williams became lexicographers; Eitel wrote on. Buddhism 
and Chalmers on Chinese astronomy ; lastly, the Chinese classics 
were edited with translations by Legge, but none of them engaged 
in geographical publications or researches. 

With the year 1842 the more recent period began, during 
^xth pmo^ which Europeans commenced actively 

Tiie lateaUimos. to explore China, to gather materials for 

collections of natural history, and to produce new as well as 
to elaborate ancient information about Cliina in periodicals and 
independent works, the mere enumeration of which would fill 
volumes. Of travels, • the most remarkable are those of the 
Lazarist priests, Hue and Gabet, who made long journeys spe- 
cially in Tibet. Bagley and Bakistoii visited the interior of 
China, and the French expedition along the Me-kong (1860) 
was most important with reference to the geographical rela- 
tions between Indo-Chiua and China. It travelled through 
the province of Yun-nan to the river Yang-tse, was under the 
direction of Doudart de la Gree, and the narrative of it was 
published by Gamier. The Russian Colonel Prscewalski (Prj- 
ewalski according to English orthography) travelled in Mongolia 
and Central Asia, the altimetry and horography of which he 
investigated, determining the positions of localities 'by as- 
tronomical observations. Fortune was an ardent collector of plants 
and made three journeys (1843-45, 1848-51, 1853-56) after 
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fwhich he wrote the most popular of all books on China, 
l!Che American Pumpelly (1863-65) is noted for his geological 
stuidieSt and for his geological map of China which is iraper- 
fecl;| but contains original opinions on horography ; and the 
French Lazarist, Arniand David ^1862-69) made precious 
{Zoological collections. From 1868 to 1872, Baron von Richthofen 
made seven journeys in the interior of China for the purpose 
of geographical and geological researches, from a scientific and 
political point of view, his intention being first to lay in 
a firm foundation for the geographical knowledge of China, and 
after that for the investigation of its coal-fields. Up to this time 
only two volumes of the work, illustrated by engravings and maps 
Lave been published, and the title has already been men* 
tinned in a foot-note to this article. After him many other 
travellers visited China, bub chiefly the ports and coasts only, 
without penetrating into the interior. The expedition of scientists, 
however, under the direction of Count B^la Sz^chenyi, visited 
also the province of Kan-su, which Baron von Richthofen had 
not seen. Dr. O. F. von Moellendorf visited from Pekin, a good 
deal of the north and north-west of China, •collecting much topo- 
graphical information. Being a consular ofiScer of the German 
empire in China, he may be called a permanent inhabitant of 
the country, and the exhaustive paper on the Great Wall in 
China*' published by him in the Journal of the German Oriental 
Society in 1881, shows how minutely he had studied the subject 
from original Chinese historical sources likewise, which must 
have greatly aided his personal examination of that colossal 
work. At present articles on geography appear in many perio- 
dicals, but more especially in those of the Societies in various 
European countries devoted to the subject, and the writer of 
this article is for the best part of it indebted to the Bolletino 
della Societd Qeogvofica Italiana. 

In the elaboration of materials concerning the geography 
of Central Asia, Klaproth occupied a foremost place, and Abel 
R^musat in the literature, philology, history, &c., especi- 
ally of China ; but Humboldt and Ritter excel all others in 
the systematic treatment of geographical information. In his 
great work Carl von Ritter, which may be called the synthesis 
of the scientific geography of China, had utilized all the 
materials which were at hand, but these bad not increased much 
since the time of D’Auville ; because after the latter bad ia 
his maps, and Du Halde in his descriptions, embodied all the 
preceding labours, down to those of the French Jesuits in the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, very little real geographical 
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information had been collected. Accordingly Ritter based his 
great work upon the maps of D’Anville, upon the labours of the 
Jesuits, and upon the rich treasures in the domain of history and 
of geography made from time to time accessible by French 
and by German authors. Ritter contributed most to determine 
the scope and method of modern geography, and was precisely 
for this reason aware of the deficiency of tlie materials at his 
service, and only his acutene.ss and intuition enabled him to 
throw some rays of light into the labyrinth of darkness which 
enveloped the geography of China. 

E. Bbhatsek. 



aut. iv._“ the revolt of Islam;* 

I T is now sixty years since the poet Shelly gave the title of 
^^The Revolt of Islam ** to a long-winded and obscure poem, 
read by few and understood by fewer at the time, and now well 
nigh forgoWen. It was written about the year eighteen hundred 
and twenty, the year which saw the insurrection in the Morea 
begin, “the first year of Freedom’s second dawn’* as Byron 
called it, when the hearts of the peoples of Europe were deeply 
Stirred by sympathy with the rising hopes of Greek patriots, 
when ancient classic memories and modern liberal ideas com- 
bined to awaken, among the ardent spirits of the Western nations, 
a keen desire to aid in the deliverance of an oppressed race, long 
crushed beneath the weight of Eastern despotism. The cry of 
the churches and peoples of the East which had once awaken- 
ed the crusading zeal of Catholic popes and monarchs, of Frank 
and Norman knights and barons, again rang through Europe ; 
but in our days there has been found only one nation chivalrous 
enough, or fanatical enough to respond to the call But the 
attention of the civilized world, long enthralled by the death 
struggles of Napoleonic war, was at last free to turn to those 
Eastern lands which had been for centuries as a sealed book to 
Western curiosity and research. Tlie genius of Byron cast a 
halo of romance over the regions which owned the sway of the' 
Ottoman crescent, and successive travellers explored and described 
the debateable lands which lie on the frontiers of Christendom 
and Islam. It was then that Shelley told his romantic tale of 
the loves of the Greek boy and girl Laon and Cythna, growing 
up in happiness and beauty in the poor hamlet among the olive 
and mulberry trees on a Morean hill-side : and of how their joys 
were ended by a raid of the ruffianly Turkish soldiery, by whom 
Laon was cut down and left for dead, while Cythna was carried 
away captive. Sold into the seraglio, she becomes the slave of 
the Sultan’s pleasure and the mother of his child. The birth 
of the infant excites the jealousy of the Sultanas, and by a palace 
intrigue Cythna and the baby are cast into a cavern amidst “ the 
blue Symplegades,” from which there is no means of egress, to 
perish of hunger. Their lives are wonderfully preserved by an 
eagle who brings them food, as the ravens miraculously did to 
the prophSt of old. An earthquake delivers them from their 
subterranean prison, and Cythna arrives in Constantinople where 
she finds Laon, who had spent his time in learning or inveiijting 
doctrines similar to those now held by Mr. Bradlaugh and the 
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Bussian Nihilists, Cythna's misfortiiues haviug already con- 
vinced her of the iuberent truth of such doctrines, she and Lnon 
start a propaganda on the lines of the Salvation Army, holding 
forth to the multitudes in the streets, and compelling them to 
come in. Such is the fire and pathos of Cythna's eloquence, 
that the slippered and long-skirted Tuiks become ready converts 
to the new religion of universal brotherliood and universal peace, 
“The Revolt of Islam” takes place bloodlessly and jubilantly : 
the Turk and the Greek lie down together amicably, and the 
slums of Stamboul are pervaded by the pastoral innocence of 
the Garden of Eden. The Sultan alone objects to the sudden 
initiation of the Milennium, and finds no compensation for his 
unaccustomed equality in contemplating the greatest happiness 
of the greatest number. He has the sympathies of the mailed 
monarchs of Europe, who are horrified to find the principles 
which the Holy Alliance was busily extirpating in the West, 
asserting themselves in the East. They gather their armies to- 
gether, and beleaguer the newly found apostles of the Gospel of 
Humanity in Constantinople. Their barbarous arms assort by 
brute force the superiority of civilization and Christianity; and 
regenerated Islam is trampled down again by the tiiumpbant 
priestcraft and despotism of Catholic Europe. We forget what 
was the ultimate fate of Laon and Oythna, if indeed we ever 
read so far ; but we remember that the poet, iu wild ihapsodies, 
foretells the final triumph of their cause, and the approach of 
the happy day when the last King shall receive his dying shrift 
at the hands of the last Priest. Tlie principle of evil which is 
enshrined in monarchical power and revealed religion, shall bo 
ultimately eradicated by republican virtue and natural mora- 
lity. 

Shelley's forecast was so wide of probability, that it is difficult to 
imagine that he could have intended it otherwise than as a jest. 
That the Musal man .nations should be the first to enter on a new 
path of light and progress, and to shame the self-satisfied philistin- 
ism of existing social and religious systems, would have seemed too 
transparently absurd to any one really conversant with the polity and 
doctrines of Islam. As far as his selection of a title went, the event 
may have justified him, for the picsent generation will see a 
“ Revolt of Islam ; in fact, it has already begun. But it has 
taken the very opposite direction to the dream of Shelley ; the 
only direction that was really possible to it: It is a protest 
against the Gospel of Humanity ; a revolt against the principles 
of liberty and universal fraternity. It is a desperate attempt, made 
at the eleventh hour, to prevent the leaven of modern thought and 
science from penetrating the inert mass of Islam. It is a vain 
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eudeavour, ia the words of the eminent oriental traveller Giffard 
Palgrave, to put the hands of the clock of Time back to where 
they stood at the death of the Prophet Muhammad. 

The opposing forces, not of Islam and of Christendom as of 
yore, but of Islam and of modern civilizsation, are even now 
engaged in a life atid death struggle : the beneficent discoveries 
of modern ^science, the latest developments of free thought and 
political economy, have proved more dangerous foes to Islam 
than the steel of the crusaders, than the zeal of the knights of 
Rhodes and Malta. Every wliere to-day the battle is going on, 
not only along the banks of Egyptian canals and in the thickets 
of the Thessalian borders, in Mediterranean seaports and 
cities, but in every land where the races, which own the faith of 
Islam, are brought into close contact with a people possessing 
a creed and a culture superior to their own, and the struggle 
will continue, with what result it is not diflScult to foresee. 

Geographically speaking, Islam may be roughly divided into 
two halves, connected by the Isthmus of Suez, and separated 
by the Mediterranean and the Red Seas. In the Eastern half 
are the empire of Turkey and the kingdom of Persia, Afghanistan 
and Beluchistan, the Khanates of Bokhara and Khiva, and the 
congeries of petty states and tribes in the Arabian peninsula. 
Of these last^ the most important, that of Muscat, is under British 
protection as is Beluchistan, while the Khanates of Central 
Asia are tributary to the Czur. The Malay Musalman states of 
the Eastern Archipelago are all more or less under the direct or 
indirect influence of England, Spain and Holland, and it is only 
Turkey, Persia and Afghanistan which still retain their indepen- 
dence, or we may say, the semblance of it, for Persia is really 
dominated by Russia, and every one of the great European Powers 
has a voice in the councils of the Sultan. In both these States 
the consuls of foreign powers exercise independent civil and 
criminal jurisdiction. In the West, Islam maintains its power 
more securely, not because it is stronger, but because it is^more 
remote from intrusion. Where it is accessible, as along the 
Mediterranean seaboard, it has passed under foreign infiuence, 
but the negro kingdoms of the interior of Africa will long be 
protected by their position against the inroads of civilization. 
In this more westerly half of Islam, Zanzibar owns the protecto- 
rate of Great Britain, Algiers and Tunis have been seized upon by 
France, and Egypt has already twice seen a European occupation. 
It is from the mosques and colleges of Cairo that Africa has been 
flooded with Moslem philosophy and theology, and it would be an 
appropriate revenge for the whirligig of time to bring about, were 
that classic land to become the fountain head whence the deserts 
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of Equatorial Africa might be fertilised by the streams of true 
knowledge and sound morality. It was Egypt who first gave 
the rudiments of civilization to Europe, and it is to be hoped 
that she may yet play the same beneficent part for the benefit 
of the benighted regions which are around her to the South and 
West. Egypt, once in tlie possession of a civilized power, the 
position of Islam would be strategically cut in two : and the 
piercing of the centre might very probably be the si^al for a 
rout along the whole line. 

Within the past hundred years the loss of temporal domiaion 
to the professors of Islamism has been enormous ; the south of 
Russia, the west of China, the empire of India have been lost 
to the Orescent. No vestige of Islamism, save a few ruined tombs 
of once honoured saints, remains in Hungary, in Roumania, or in 
Greece. In our own day Khokand has been absorbed by Russia, 
Yarkand by China, Tunis by France. The Turkish Empire has 
been shorn of its fairest provinces, and the work of absorption 
and annexation still goes on. The men of Islam are beginning 
to ask themselves Where is this all to end ? and threats low 
and deep are muttered against the encroaching Giaur. From 
the mountains of Kurdistan, from the plains of Thessaly, from the 
crowded seaports of the Mediterranean littoral, come the murmurs 
of the faitliful, who see their lands, their trade, their power, passing 
into the hands of their enemies. 

Hence we have long been hearing of Muhammadan revivals, 
of Pan-Islamism, and the like : All expressions of the futile strug- 
gh'S of the spirit of Islam against its approaching and inevi- 
table suppression. Such feelings might become highly dan- 
gerous to the peace of the world and to the prosperity of the 
Musalmau communities themselves, could they be worked upon 
by clever and unscrupulous agitators like Arabi Pasha and the 
Mahdi. But the most formidable elements of disturbance would 
probably prove innocuous in the nerveless hands of men like the 
Khedive Tewfik and tlie Sultan Abdul Hamid ; who, though 
they liiay have the will to originate a revolt of Islam against 
European ascendancy, palpably lack the courage and energy 
necessary to carry out such a design. 

The aspirations of Turks and Egyptians for representative 
institutions and the blessings of self-government, probably de- 
ceive nobody except the Radicals of England and the Socialists 
of the Continent, who are only too eager to believe .^inything 
that might justify their pet theories without troubling them- 
selves about the facts. And the wire-pullers who manage thq 
springs of political action in the semi-civilized East, are sufficiently 
educated to be* aware of the unanimous and overwhelming 
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opposition wliich would be excited in the civilized world by 
a bold avowal of a pure Moslem propaganda, such as is now 
being proclaimed in the dark regions of the Soudan by tlie 
less well-informed and unsophisticated Mahdi. But while they 
speak with the tongue of the Nineteenth century to their 
sympathisers in tlie West, they use the language of the Seventh, 
to stir up fhe ignorant masses of the East. The rabble of Alex- 
andria believe that popular government in Egypt meant the 
expulsion and massacre of the Christians, the abolition of the 
foieign tiibnnals, and the restoration of the sacred law to its 
old supremacy in the land. 

Tlie ignorant masses of Islam long withstood the necessary, 
the inevitable, reforms which their rulers found themselves forced 
to boirow from the systems of their Western neighbours. But 
though tlieir furious and violent opposition was broken down by 
the iron hands of Sultan Mahmud and Muharnmed AU Pasha, 
it was only exchanged for a passive resistance as obstinate, though 
inert. The outward form of things was changed in Egypt and 
throughout the Turkish Empire, but the spirit of Islam remained 
unbroken and micbanged. 

For ten centuries ignorance was bliss to the Moslem people^ 
Entirely isolated from all external influences, dead to the changes 
which the growth of science and the liberty of thought were 
producing in the Chiistian world, the people of Islam lived in a 
world of their own. In fact, they believed that Islam and the 
world were synonymous terms. They read history, but it was 
the history only of Muhammedan nations. They studied geo- 
graphy, but it was only the geography of the countries from 
Cairo to Kashgar. They believed, in their isolation, that all learn- 
ing and science was contained in the Arabic language ; that all 
the wealth and power of the world was the monopoly of the 
Moiiarchs of Islam. The infidels wlio dwelt in the far border- 
lands of the “ Roos and the Farang,” v/ere a numerically weak 
and politically insignificant race. Twenty five years ago there 
was hardly an Indian Musalmau to be found who did not believe 
that the Sultan of Roma was the most powerful monarch on the 
face of the globe. Only a few years ago, during the late Russo- 
Turkish war, an Afghan merchant in Bombay was conversing 
with an English gentleman. Their talk turned on the proposed 
raising -of the Sanjak-i-Shan'f, the Sacred Standard of the 
Prophet, *^hy the Sultan ; and the Afghan observed : Well, if 
** it came to a general war of religion, the Musalraans must win 
‘‘ by their force of numl)er8 : for tliere are the Turks, Persians, 

Arabs, Afghans, Egyptians and Turkomans and others ; and otx 
** the side of the Christians, only the Russians and the English/’ 
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From this blissful sleep of ignorance there has been a frightfijil 
awakening, Tbe diffusion of knowledge, partly through the news- 
paper press, partly by the increased facilities for communication 
afforded .by steam and telegraph, and above all, the constant 
pressure of civilized nations encroaching upon his borders, have 
all combined to suddenly arouse the Moslem from the fool’s 
paradise in which he so long had dwelt contented. He dreamed 
that Islam was mighty and wealthy and glorious, and lie awakes 
to find it weak and poor and despised. He believed that it held 
in its grasp all but universal dominion, and he sees it, instead, 
trodden to the mire by the march of the mighty natious. He 
sees everywhere the law given by God, eternal, immutable, thrust 
from the judgment seat, scoffed at and derided as no longer fit 
for use in a world ruled over by infidels, replaced by statutes and 
canons of man’s devising. His feelings may be compared to 
those of the Jews, when they recognised, in the statue of Ccesar 
set up in the midst of Holy Jerusalem, tiie abomination of deso- 
lation foretold by their prophets. 

It is a tiite saying that history repeats itself, and wo may 
easily trace in the story of the overthrow of Judaism by the 
civilization of Rome, the fate that is in store for Islam at the 
hands of the civilization of Europe. When a system of law and 
polity, based upon a divine revelation, is brought into contact 
with a newer one founded on reavson and expediency, the two must 
inevitably clash and the weaker goes to the wall. Islamism is only 
Judaism writ large, Muhammad put himself forward as a prophet 
and lawgiver instead of Moses, but he perpetuated the code of 
Leviticus. The theocracy was his model of government, the 
observance of the ceremonial law, the standard of virtue. It is 
doubtful whether Muliammad ever read the Pentateuch : his 
inspiration, judging from the form of his biblical stories, seems 
rather to have been derive<l from the traditions of the Talmud ; and 
to the simpler faith of Sinai and Horeb, lie added the opposing 
forces of good and evil — the happy heaven for the good and the 
lake of fire for the wicked — which the Jews of the captivity had 
hronght hack with them from among the Persian Manichaeans. 
But Muhammad extended the benefits of the law and the ritual 
to all nations and kindreds. Under the Jewish dispensation, 
they had been the exclusive privilege of one small and chosen 
nation. 

Muhammad called to the Gentiles to come into the -infold, and 
those who responded to his call became the chosen ones, the 
Muslims, the servants of God, while all outside the pale were his 
enemies, to be smitten, and if possible, exterminated as the 
Israelites exterminated the Cunaanites. God’s world, in the eyes 
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of tlie Maslim as in the theogony of the Jews and the creed of 
the Puritans; is sharply divided into two parts : the Dar-ul-Islam 
or Land of Peace, inhabited by God's own people, and the Dar- 
ul-Harb or Land of War peopled by His enemies and by rebels 
against His authority. 

It was this feeling which made the Jewish nation unable to 
support i\te presence and supremacy of the Roman civilization 
among them, any more than a modern community could stand 
the presence of crime and disorder unchecked in their midst. 
It was manifestly not in accordance with the greatness and good- 
ness of the Almighty, that he should suffer His holy law to 
be flouted, and his chosen people to be held in subjection by 
his enemies, save as a temporary punishment for their sins. And 
the hopeless sense of the overwhelming and occult power of 
the new system that was encircling them continually in its 
tightening folds, made the Jew all the more desperate in his 
attempts at resisting it. Hence the continual chafing and fretting 
under the Greek and Roman domination, the passionate long- 
ings for the promised advent of the Messiah — Art thou He that 

should come, or look we for another ! ’ and the final hopeless, 
despairing, unsparing struggling, in which the political existence 
of the Jewish nation was extinguished for ever. 

A parallel to the coi^flict between Judaism and the civiliza- 
tion of the Romans may fairly be traced in the present increasing 
straggle between our modern advancing civilization and Islamism s 
tlio state of Islam as far as regards its mental power and 
spiritual life, engendered by the decay of a similar system, strongly 
resembles tiie state of the Jewish nation and religion at the 
time of the coming of our Lord. 

The prototype of the Scribes and the Pharisees may be seen 
to-day in the corridors of El-Azhar or the colleges of Bokhara. 
The fossilization of belief, the worship of the letter and the 
neglect of the spirit, the restless expectation, founded not on 
hope but on despair, of the advent of a Messiah, are all as 
conspicuous in Islam to-day as in Judma under the Roman Pro- 
curators. In the eyes of the modern Musalman as of the ancient 
Jew, matters have come to pass, that they must mend, iiud 
he is eagerly expecting the miraculous revelation by which 
again the earth shall become the Lord’s and the fulness thereof 

“^Then be of courage, oh men ! though here in the 

darkness is burning 

“ Dimly the light of our faith, by your fears and 

your ignorance dimmed, 

Once it was lit by the Lord, and He knoweth no shadow 

of turning ; 

“ He shall pour oil iu his time, and the Lamp of 

the Faith shall be trimmed,*’ 
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The spread of Wahabeism in modern times, the abortive 
t;rescentade of the fanatics of Sittana, the great Musalman revi- 
val of twenty years ago, which spread like wild fire through 
Tartary and the eastern provinces of China, only to be as suddenly 
extinguished ; the present appearance of the promised Mahdi in 
the Soudan, are all expressions of the same feeling : it even finds 
vent in the reciprocal sympathy of Shiya and Sut^ni in the 
presence of a comnion danger. During the late Russo-Turkish 
war, the Persian Shiya community in Bombay hoped for the 
success of the Sunni Osmanlis ; though they would certainly 
have rejoiced in their discomfiture five-and-twenty years ago. 

Still Islam is too divided to give any grounds for the appre- 
hension of a general and combined effort to throw off the 
influences which are gradually and steadily cfifacing its temporal 

E ower. The attempt at the formation of a general Islamitish 
eague, and the resuscitation of the Caliphate which was made 
some twenty years ago, proved an utter failure in the flaccid 
and feeble hands of Turkish statesmen. Such an enterprise 
would require an oriental Bismarck ; and the highest type of 
politician wliich the East can produce, Is to be found in the 
crafty and self-seeking Muhammad Ali. The power of the sword 
IS still more conspicuously wanting. No really great soldier has 
arisen in the East since the Turkoman •Nadir Shah, unless we 
except Hyder Ali, and all the successes gained by Turkish or 
Egyptian arms during the present century, have been due to the 
leadership or the counsel of European renegades. But it is 
not improbable that within the next few decades we may see 
more Madhis arising, and like Theudas and Barkavkab drawing 
the expectant and ignorant multitudes to them ; and the final 
suppression of the temporal power of Islam will, probably, not 
be accomplished without a severe struggle, nor the Crescent 
banner be furled for ever without a contest as sanguinary and 
hopeless as the defence of the temple by the Jewish zealots 
against the legions of Titus and Vespasian, 

lied ran the blood 

Where that banner was blowing, 

Wild were the cries 

Where its bright field was glowing : 

Struck though that banner be, 

Torn though it lies ; 

Redder the blood shall be, 

Wilder the cries ! 


F. H. Tyrrell. 



Art, V.— ATHENS AND ROME: SYRACUSE AND 
CARTHAGE. 

W HAT a wealth of recollections is suggested by the men- 
tion of the names of these four great cities 1 To 
many wh(?' know all about their history, they appear to have 
only a visionary existence, yet they have also a very real side, and 
in a tour of four months it is possible to visit them all, as 1 
have done. The two latter have left but slight foot-prints on the 
sands of time, but it will be' admitted that all generations of men 
to the end of time will be under obligations to those remarkable 
people, who made Athens and Rome illustrious. The old type 
of classical instructor, whether at school or college, and the 
Sunday-school teacher, had as much idea of the ancient cities 
of the world, regarding which they prosed so wisely, as of the 
Cloud City of Aristophanes, and the Utopia of Moore. But now- 
a-days an adventurous college tutor, or a young curate, comes 
back fresh from the locality, and throws light into dark places 
by luminous descriptions, or dissolving views. Railways have 
annihilated distance, and an excursion, which used to be the 
topic of a travellers life, becomes merely the incident of some 
autumn holiday : thus has it happened to me, and will happen 
to many others. I seek to increase the number. 

From London to Brindisi the route is well known. It so happen- 
ed, that a steamer was starting for India, and I went on board 
for the sake of refreshing my memory, and giving vent to a 
feeling of thankfulness, that at .least that portion of life's heavy 
task was done, and I pitied more particularly a merchant, ad- 
vanced in life, whom the necessities of existence drove out again 
in his old age. In the dawn of life India is a palace of delight : 
in middle life it is the arena of noble and exciting work, hut it 
is not a peaceful refuge for declining faculties and weakened 
powers. I was glad that I was at liberty to go on board the 
Italian steamer that cut a silvery line across the quiet sea in 
a voyage of two days round tlie Peloponessiis, and enabled me 
at the close of the second day to see the lights of Athens 
glistening over the lower ground of the harbour of the Pairdiis. 
It is still a harbour of importance, though the neighbouring 
PhaloriKn has sunk to the rank of a bathing place. The 
boatman, who conveyed me ashore answered to the name of 
Socrates : a railway connects tlie port with the city of Athens. 
A domfortable hotel received rne, hut I must confess that during 
the thirty years, which had passed since my last visit, no city 
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had less advanced. It is a city, and the capital of a country, 
which has no future, and must be coiitented with its glorious 
past. The great Empires of Austria and Russia in their down- 
ward progress to the Mediterranean, which is a necessity of their 
existence, place an insuperable limit to the territorial expansion 
of Greece — 

“ Yet to the remnants of thy splendour past 
“Shall pilgrims pensive, but unwearied, throng: 

“ Long shall the voyage with the Ionian blast 
“ Hail the brigiit clime of battle and of song • 
hong shall thine aiuials, and immortal tongue 
“ Fill with thy fame the youth of many a shore : 

“ H'oast of the Aged, lesson of the Young : 

Which sages venerate, and bards a«h>re, 

“ As Fallas, and the Muse, unveil their awful lore.” 

It Is in vain that the modern Greek, who is in reality only 
an Athauian, lias attempted to revivify the old language, and 
owing to the circumstance that the Greek language did not^ 
like the Latin, die in the act of giving birth to a number 
of neo-Oreek languages, we are startled at hearing persons^ 
things and places called by time-ltonoured words: thus 
a street is an odos : the money in our puise is a drachma, a 
carriage is an and a railway station a It is 

thus only from the ruins of the ancient buildings that an idea 
can bo conceived of tbo former greatness, Athens had gradually 
sunk into a small town, and thus the remains of antiquity had 
not been worked up into modern dwellings, and a laudable effect 
has been made to conserve all that has escaped the ravages oj 
time. Among the^e the Parthenon, by its position and extent, 
stands conspicuous both in Greece and the world. 

The visitor ascends the Sacred Hill, and enters by a side door 
about two-tliiids up the fliglit of stone stairs, and can look 
down at the old closed entrance, and up to the Piopylceum, and 
through the great entrance into the precincts, and catch a 
glimpse of the great temple itself. Perhaps no such magnifi- 
cent pile of buildings ever existed elsewliere in so small a 
space: the material is exquisite : the style of architecture simple, 
3^et grand, and so generally e.'^teeined as a fit model to modern 
buildings in every country in Europe and America, that the 
forms appear quite familiar, and strike the spectator less by 
their novelty tliaii by their perfectness. The most conspicuous 
ruins are those of the Parthenon : to the soutlj-east is 
Hymettus, to the north-east Pentelicus, to the north-west 
Fames and Kithoeron, with tlie pass of Phylse leading into 
iJasstia, and the pass of Daphne leading to Eleusis, along the 
Saciel Way. Thither the tribes came up in solemn processkm 
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on the day of the Panath^naic festival. Monuments are now 
being disinterred on either side, of the departed citizens, many of 
tliem of the most touching character, calling upon the passer-hy 
to stop, and read, and take heed to his ways. Behind Pentelicus, 
is the road to Marathon and Thessaly. Prom the top the whole 
of Attica can he surveyed, and the marvel is how in so small a 
space such wondrous efforts of genius were accomplished. From 
the walls* of tlie Parthenon we look down on the Akademos, and 
the village of Colonos, the dry beds of the Ilissus and Cephissus : 
the hill of Lycobettiis, tlie Museum, the hill of Ares and of 
the Pnyx. Each object and ruin of interest in ancient Athens, 
intermixed with the building of the modern city, can be distin- 
guished : the Temple of Theseus, the grand Columns of the 
Olympian, the Lantern of Demosthenes, the Theatre of D3’onis- 
ius, and the prison of Socrates. It seems to any one who is 
familiar with the history of Athens, that he has seen all these 
things before, as they have lived to him in the pages of tlie 
immortal writers, which have given this city such a proud 
pre-eminence. 

But looking seawards the interest is intensified. Below ns 
lie the three harbours, and the tract traversed by the long walls, 
and beyond the blue Mgeau, and the islands of Salaniis and 
CEgina, and in a further distance the romantic hills of Argolis 
and Corinth, Propyloeum or entrance, the small temple of 
Wingless Victory, which has been carefully restored, the Par- 
thenon itself which has passed through the stages of being a 
Heathen temple, a Christian church, and a Mahometan fortress, 
and the Erectlieon with its well known portico of the Canephorae. 
The whole open space within the precincts had once been 
covered with shrines and memorials to deserving citizens. 
Pausanias, who visited Athens in the second century after Christ, 
describes them, and the remains of many exist to the present 
day. The old roadway can be traced, but so steep is the gradient, 
that wheeled vehicles must have beeu pulled up the slopes on 
each side of the great flight of stairs, up which the shouting 
populace ascended on the occasion of the annual Panath^naic 
festival; 

But of the statues of the goddess Mindrva, not a fragment 
remains. Tliey were three in number : I. Tlie colossal statue, 
which stood seventy feet high on its pedestal in front of the 
tern pie, ^.towering above the walls, so that the gold helmet and 
spear oi the deity were seen far at sea shining in the sun. This 
was constructed of the spoils of Marathon ; II. The Chryso- 
Elephantine statue in the temple, forty feet high and the work 
of Phidias IIL The wooden statue of olive, which, like so 
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many statues of the Virgin Mary, was reported to have fallen 
from heaven. This was the most sacred, and to this the Peplos 
was carried on the day of tlie annual festival, but the like fate 
has met them all — destruction, but not oblivion. 

After all, it is the view from the ramparts winch is 
worth going all the way to Athens to see. The hills— the 
everlasting hills — stand like sentries round the long elevation. 

It was on the site of the beautiful little temple of* Wingless 
Victory that old CEgeus stood to watcli the return of his son 
Theseus from Crete, and deceived by the black sails bo threw 
himself down into the abyss, hut immecriately under our feet 
is the Theatre of Bacchus, the raised seats, and scenic arrange- 
ments of which are entirely disclosed : — on the lower bench sat 
the priests, and the names of their offices are still sculptured 
in the stone. Within these walls were acted the great dramas of 
iEschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, and the plays of Aristo- 
phanes. I climbed up to the highest seats, and it seemed im- 
possible that any one soatetl there could have heard a word of 
the drama, considering the distance, and the open air. Peiliaps 
the theatres of the Greeks were like ilie abbeys of the middle 
ages wliere people were not intended to follow what was 
said or chaunted, but to bo elevated and intoxicated by the 
scene and the surroundings. It might well he so. The fatal 
tale of the house of Pelops, and the In-y of Troy divine, cul- 
minating in the great tragedy of the family of Agamemnon were 
110 old world histories to tlie Atlnmiau ))e()plc as they are to us 
at this day. The genius of tlie l>lind Ionian possessed itself of 
the ten years war, and sent it foitli, just as tlie intellect of the 
Hellenic r^ce was dawning, clothed lu such inaivellous diction, 
and depicted in all the majesty of sonorous hexameters, that 
future ages can never cease to admire. Thus from the charm of 
the verse and the genius of the Poet came it, that the story be- 
came invested with such strange interest ; aiul centuries afterwards 
listening thousands hung upon the honied words of Euripides, 
refashioning the old Homeric ballads, for, seated beneath their 
own Partheuic temple, they looked out, on the scenes of dearer 
victories, and, as the breezes of the iEgeari fanned their flushed 
cheeks and swept back their long hair, if in the excitement of 
the moment they shouted, it was because the sympathy with 
the triumphs of their kindred in former days was blended with 
exultation arising from the contemplation of their ovvn, 

The view of the Acropolis, when the sun is setting, i- beautiful 
from any quarter. I ascended the hill, on which stands tlie old 
Roman inonurnent^of Philopappus, which sat there for years 
iu stone, drinking in the wouderous prospect. Just below is tha 

39 
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prison of Socrates, and in front is the Pnyx, all the architec- 
tural details of which can now be traced. A little further 
on is the actual hill upon which St. Paul stood, and just before 
him is the Temple in all its glory, and beneath his feet the 
busy maiket- places, and he remembered, that God did not live 
ill temples made with hands, a phrase which he himself had 
first heard from the lips of Stephen, who alluded to the Temple 
of Jerusalem, a building far inferior in site and magnificence to 
the Parthenon. 

A most delightful excursion is that to Pentelicus. A carriage 
drive is available as far as the monastery at the foot of tlie 
mountain, where donkeys are supplied, which convey the traveller 
by a long, tedious but gradual ascent to the summit. The 
road lies by the marble quarries, still worked to supply the 
material for sculpture. After all it is the quality and cheapness 
of the material, that has so much to do with the success of the 
statuary. From the edge of the summit a wonderful pano- 
rama is opened out : beneath is the Euripus like a silver thread 
and Euboea. On this side of the water, just below ns, is Marathon : 
beyond are the hills of Thessaly, and to the west are the hills 
of Baeotia : through the valleys winds the road, which will soon be 
superseded by a railway from Athens to Volo. To the east is 
the open sea, and the distant islands of the Cyclades, notably 
Andros. South lies the whole of Attica, and Atliens can only 
dimly be discerned. As to brigands, of winch so much is written, 
I met none, though I was alone with a lady and a Greek Pro- 
fessor, I chaffed a goatherd, whom I met, through my interpre- 
ter, and asked him whether he was a brigand. Thirty years 
ago I rode alone over to Marathon through the pass, and met no 
one. There was an alarm for a short time on account of the 
death of two Englishmen, but it has passed away, and the cause 
is not likely to recur. 

Another excursion is along the Sacred Way to Eleiisis. Pass- 
ing Akademos and Colouos by a gentle rise, the road winds 
through the pass of Daphne, and descends into a land-locked 
bay, and it is the island of Salamis that converts this bay into 
a lake. Kitlneron and Megara are pointed out. The actual 
temple of Dem^ter has not yet been excavated, for progress 
moves slowly in Athens, and yet it does move, but a whole 
village will have to be cleared away. 

In ^he city of Athens, museums and schools are springing 
up, as rich citizens, who make their fortunes in other countries, 
dedicate a portion to their country. No treasures of art, that 
are found, can leave the kingdom, and as time goes on, the 
museums will be rich. Already splendid statues have been brought 
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in from the islands, but what interested me most was the Thera 
stone, and the famous Inscription of Pisisfcratus, quoted by 
Thncvdides, but found only in the last few years. 

The little statuettes which are dug up in such numbers at 
Tanngra in the sepulchres, are marvels of beauty. The Greeks 
are a nice, aimable people, but I fear that there is no future to 
their nationality. Their modern life is weighed down by the 
grandeur of their past history, even if (which is doulflful) they 
were the descendants of the great Greeks of the past, and not 
merely later immigrants of a lower stamp into the sacred soil. 
Education has been attended to both for boys and girls. I re- 
member thirty years ago, hoping much from the abundance of 
Schools, but it has scarcely taught the people religious tolera- 
tion, and on my second visit I find no room for hope. Tliere 
are no mnnufactures, and but scanty commerce. The prolific 
press aspires to the pure Greek style of the past, and shuns the 
dialect of the people. There are pretentious palaces of •marble- 
lined roads, ratiior than streets, which suffocate with dust, and nau- 
seate witli stenches. During the last thirty years there has been 
extraordinary improvement in the cities of Europe, of third and 
fourtli rank. In Athens there is none. Ilissus and Cephisus are 
both dried up, and there is an absence of good water. It is only 
tlie glory of the past, and the noble ruins, that attraft the stranger 
to Athens, Attica and Greece, and their number is small, 

Tlie same lino of steamers conveys the traveller round the 
Mon^a back to Brindisi, unless he prefers to vary the route by 
crossing tlie Isthmus of Corinth, and taking a steamer direct to 
Corfu. It is doubtful whether he would save much time, and he 
would certainly add to the discomfort and complication of the 
journey. I met Colonel Tirr, who is sanguine as to the success of 
the Canal through the Isthmus of Corinth, hut it is doulitful 
whether the speculation will he profitable. From Brindi.si the 
railway runs without interruption to Rome, traversing the same 
line of country, and passing through some of the places men- 
tioned l)y Horace in his famous Iter Brunduscin'^ iu the com- 
pany of Macenas, notably Beneventun. 

Tlie Eternal City differs much in its circumstances from Athens. 
It has never ceased to be the seat of Empire either temporal or 
spiritual. The materials of the old buildings have been worked 
up into modern homes. Temples have been converted into churches, 
depressions have been filled up, elevations have been levelled 
down. In the long successive centuries of civilisation, the rulers 
for the time being did what they liked with the remnants of 
antiquity, and notlfing hut the course of the Tiber, and the faint 
outline of the Seven Hills remains unchanged of old Borne. 
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The trails of Aurelian still inclose the city, which however 
had at the beginning of the century shrunk into a smaller space, 
and left a large tract to be occupied by gardens within the walls, 
and even now there is nothing of the character of a suburb to 
Rome, It will be long still ere the space within the walls is 
filled up, and those venerable remains of the later Binpire, if 
occasionally repaired, with their towns aud gateways, will be per- 
mitted to%ast on for another century. 

There are, indeed, within that area, three distinct Romes — the 
old Rome of the Empire ; the Mediaeval Rome of the Papal 
Rule : the Modern Rome of the Nineteenth Centliry. Each in- 
trudes upon the other, and huildirigs belonging to one epoch have 
been relentlessly luilised hy the succeeding one, aud there is 
interest of different kinds attached to all three, hut it is to Rome 
of the Impel ial Epoch, and cliiefly to the late excavations, that 
my remarks apply. Countless volumes have been written on 
every bmnch of the subject. Much has been said about fever, 
yet still Rome stands pre-eminent among the cities of the world, 
as the one, which can he visited over and over again, and 
which never tires, however long the residence. I visited it forty- 
two years ago on my roa<l to India, and have been there repeatedly 
since, and trust that my last vivsit is not paid yet. The remarks 
that I now mllkc allude to the later excavations, wliich are being 
made in the ruins of the old Rome of the Empire, which appear 
to be an inexhaustible q\i?irry of statues and marble columns, 
many of them tlie spoils of still more ancient cities, which fell 
under the nnspairing grasp of the Romans. 

Rome has still its wonderful climate, and unrivalled sunsets, of 
which ill the Nortliern climates of Kurope no conception can be 
formed: its galleries overflowing with the wealth of Italian art : 
its courteous and gentle inhabitants. 

Day hy day some new excursion, some choice employment : 
well may tlie visitor exclaim — 

Che tanto amo in lei ? 

L’liiia, it cielo, il tf-rren, i tempi, ed i eassi. 

Standing on the loft y tower of the capitol he has the whole of the 
city at his feet. Looking soutliward he can survey Antient 
Rome ; looking northward Mediaeval or Papal Rome meets his 
eye; far to the east lies, upon the Esquiline hill, the Modern 
Rome or capital of Italy, clustering round the railway terminus 
and t^e Basilica of Santa Maria Maggiore. Our interest at 
present is restricted to five particular poitions of the area of Rome, 
‘which have been the scene of successful excavations 
I. — The Palatine Hill, 

11; — ^The Forum. 
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III. '^The Baths of Titus and the Coliseuno. 

IV. — The Baths of Caracalla, 

V.-^The banks of the river Tiber within the city. 

It will be more convenient to follow them in their historical 
order. There are few, or in fact, no cities in the world, which have 
mantained a continuous life and interest of more than twQ thousand 
years, and can justly claim the name of Eternal. A new life, 
as the capital of Free Italy, has now been secured t# it, but its 
position as a modern capital has been purchased at a considerable 
sacrifice of its old and peculiar charm. Old Rome exists no 
more. 

The Palatine Hill is one of the seven famous hills, the names 
of which we record for the sake of perspicuity. It has tlie 
Capitoline Hill on the north, the Aventine on the west, tlie 
Cselian on the south. These four are actual hills, surrounded by 
valleys: the Esquilino, Qnirinal, and Viminal are ))romentorie3 
of the elevated plateau lying to the east, and not isolated hills. 
The river Tiber flows uiuhu’ the Avon tine, Palatine, and Capito- 
line hills, in old tirno receiving the drainage of the valleys, which 
were afterwards collected in the Cloaca Maxima, in active use 
to this day: thus the great drain of the kings has outlived 
republics, empires, religions, and theocracies. It carries off 
surface water, as well as city drainage, and I came suddenly on 
a party of women washing their household linen in the canal that 
brings down the surface drainage of the Forum, and looks very 
discoloured and uninviting, 

Byron’s well known description of the Palatime Hill will not apply 
now. In the beginning of the last century extensive excavations 
were made by the lJuke of Parma, lunl a rich harvest of sculp* 
ture was the reward. The hill was occupied by a cluircb, a 
convent, two villa-gardens, and some vineyards. In 1861 Nap- 
oleon III. purcliased of the king of Na{>les the great villa-garden 
of the Farnese family, which occupied the crown of the hi if, and 
under the superintendence of Cavalier Ro-a conducted systematic 
excavations. Tiie King of Italy puicliased the interests of Na- 
poleon, but continued the same superintendence, and the works 
have progressed slowly owing to the want of funds. Unluckily 
the Villa Spada, which occupies part of the crest of the hill, 
lately passed into the hands of a convent of nuns, and all ad- 
mission within their walls is impossible. Over the rest of the hill 
there is access to the public, who are admitted upon payment at 
the gate opening upon the Forum, and supplied with an intelligent 
guide ; but even then the ordinary traveller, unaquainted with 
the language of the guide, and not familiar with the history of 
Rome, must feel dreadfully at sea, and cany away only a 
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confused idea of the wonderful ruins which speak for all time to 
the intelligent and instructed visitor. 

Where history commences, and tradition ceases, must depend 
upon the opinion formed of the credibility or credulity of Livy 
the historian. It may he accepted as a fact, that tlie llomans of 
the time of Augustus believed tlmt Romulus and Remus weie 
found in a cave on the north-west angle of the hill, called the 
Lupercal, whicli Augustus in liis famous Ancyrean inscription 
takes credit to himself for liaving restored, and where the famous 
bronze wolf of the capitol is presu»ued to have been discovered. 
But Virgil in his Vllth iEneid conveys us back to a much more 
distant traditionary period, and the mus be credited with embodying 
and interpreting the traditions of his period. He describes JEuaeas, 
as running up the Tiber from Oska to the foot of the Palatine 
hill, where he was kindly received by Evander an arcadian colonist, 
who had then only lately settled in that neighbourhood, but who 
testified to a visit paid in his time by Hercules on bis return from 
Spain, He attacked and slew the robber Cacus, who had his 
dwelling in a cave in this hill, Evander notices further, that 
the hill was occupied previous to his arrival by savage races de- 
void of culture. Whatever historical value may be attached to 
these traditions, they were retained in the history of the Roman 
people: the Ara Maxima testified of Hercules: the cave of Cacus 
is still shown: the path up the hill side from the Velabrum must 
have been that which Virgil described as having had been trod by 
Evander and uiEnaeus, On the hill was the cottage of Fanstulus, 
the temple of Vesta and Mars, the receptacle of the Palladium 
and Ancilia. Here also Romulus built the walls of his Roma 
Quadrata, and the temple of Jupiter Stator. The gates and roads 
can still be fairly traced in spite of the levelling up and levelling 
down, the building and destroying of ceutuiies of years and genera- 
tions of men. The liornes of some of the chief citizens, Cicero, Horteu- 
sius, Catiline and Glodius were situated on this hill, and, when 
the period of Imperial Rome commenced, Emperor after Emperor 
from Augustus to Heliogahalus covered it with palacevS, so-called 
from the name of the hill, and other splendid monuments, the 
ruins of which we now propose to pass under review. Great confusion 
will arise in the n.ind unless we remernbir, that for several cen- 
turies this hill was the seat of imperial splendour and caprice. 
When. Constantine abandoned Rome, the palaces gradually fell 
into ruiij^. They were plundered by the invaders of Rome, and 
their materials utilized for the erection of mediaeval palaces and 
etongholds of the Roman nobles. 

Betwixt Romulus and Augustus there is the reputed interval 
of about seven hundred years ; between Augustus and Heliogahalus, 
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the last recognized builder of portions of the great series of palaces, 
there exists the known interval of two hundred years. As there 
is good renson to assign the walls of the Roma Quadrata to Romulus, 
we have in this narrow area of miles circumference, the work of 
nine hundred years, and twenty-seven generations of men. Much 
as I conld wish to pass the remains of each age under 
review histoiically, I find that it is impossible. The visitor must 
enter into the sacred inclosure hy the regular entrance and make 
the regular round, passing sometimes by a single step over a wide 
chasm of centuries. 

Augustus was born upon this hill, jrnd on this hill he died. 
Tiberius was also born upon this hill in the house of his father 
Tiberius Claudius Nero, which exists to this day. Augustus 
erected the Temple of Apollo in memory of the battle of Actiuni 
on the crest of the hill, now occupied hy the convent of nuns, and 
somewhere on and under the ridge was his own residence looking 
westward over the Circus Maximus to the Aventine. What 
an interest attaches to this house, in which the liberties of Rome 
were iiisidiously destroyed under the veil of empty legalities and 
peisonal rule I Within these walls young Marcellus must have 
died, tlie hope of Rome, and Virgil must have recited to the 
sorrowing mother his famous lines, which will never die. 

The Emperor Tiberius was horn in the purple, and Caesarisin 
had advanced a step in magnificence as well as in crime. His 
palace was on the summit of the old Roma Quadrata, with a 
front to the Capitoline hill : Caligula followed with grand ad- 
ditions, covering the whole noitherii coiner, overhanging the Forum, 
with a bridge stretching over it, and connecting the Capitoline hill 
with the Palatine. Then followed the great fire of Rome, and 
upon the ashes and ruins rose the Golden House of Nero, 
spreading beyond the limits of the Palatine across the valley, 
that lies between that hill and the Esquiline, occupying all the 
space now covered by the Flavian amphitheatre, and extending 
up the sides of the Esquiline over the ground occupied by the 
baths of Titus and Trajan. With the tyrant, who was 
murdered somewhere in the palace, fell the Golden House, and 
the residence of the Caesars was again restricted to the Palatine. 
Baths, amphitheatres and triumphal arches, which pleased the 
people, occupied the abandoned area, but Doraitian erected his 
great public apartments on the rest of the Palatine, upon a platform 
built upon vast subterranean passages. In fact, he filled up the 
indentation, or intermontum which had originally divided the two 
summits of the Palatine — on the northrn one had been the city of 
Romulus, and on the more southern the temple of Apollo. These 
are known as the Flavian as distinguished from the Julian palaces* 
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If Trajan, Adrian, and the Antoniues added to tbese buildinge, 
we have no distinct record of their particular works, for bricks 
found with their marks may indicate only repairs, and not new 
stiuctures. 

Still it is interesting to think that amid these ruins some portion 
of the lives of this grand succession of monarchs must 
have been passed, some portions of the noble sentiments, 
which malikind will not willingly allow to be forgotten, must 
have been written. 

Septimius Severus built a magnificent pile of buildings on the 
west side of the hill called the 8eptizoniun, beyond the palace of 
Augustus towards the south, pulled down hy Sextus V to supply 
materials for St. Peter's. On that si<le of the hill arc extensive 
remains of tke Stadiun, and one lofty luin is described as the 
“ Pulvinar, ” whence the Emperor, seated within tlie precincts of his 
own palace, could survey the games in the great circus below. At 
this point also can be seen the remains of the great Claudian 
Aqueduct, which brought water from the Sabine hill by a 
succession of arches crossing the Coelian hill, retlectiug great 
credit on the engineering skill of that period. The sudden 
desolation which overwhelmed Rome, is in great part due to the 
destruction of the aqueducts by the invaders. 13y the restoration 
of the Aqua Marcia and other aqueducts, which bring down water 
from the Anio of Tivoli, Rome at this moment stands at the head 
of all modern towns for the abundance and beauty of its' 
foun tainiii. 

The pleasure of the visitor must depend upon hivS classic 
enthusiasm and bis power of clothing these dead bones with life. 
No cicerone can have time to explain- to the uninstructed cockney 
who has accompaiued Mr. Cook's party, the sequence of the great 
events of Rome even if he knew it, which is to be doubted. There 
are certain conventional details, witli which all guides delight to 
tol^e a rise out of their party. They terrify the ladies by 
pointing out a tank, in which offending slaves were thrown to feed 
the fish, or they mysteriously draw off the gentlemen of the 
party to show them some indecent cartoon in a Roman guard-room. 
The pleasure of the visitor is limited by his own knowledge of 
the events which have been crowded together on this hill, and 
the echoes of mighty voices which speak out from these ruins. 
The careful archaeologist is prevented from errors in assigning parti* 
cular dates to particular buildings by a knowledge of the material 
used, the manner of laying the stone or bricks adapted by the 
different generations of builders. However, great variety of opi- 
nions exist, and with regard to some buildings no two authorities 
ore Agreed, 
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When he enters the inclosnre, the visitor rises up to a certain 
level, and passing the Museum built for the reception of objects of 
interest, proceeds down the Road of Victory amidst the lofty 
ruins of the Palace of Caligula. On each side are the guard- 
houses of the soldiers : at this corner was the Porta Roman u la 
or Porta Victoria wliich led to the Forum or the Capitol : turning 
sharp round to the west the visitor follows the side of the hill, 
commanding a sweet view of Rome ; above him are the ruins of the 
palace of Tiberius, below the undoubted reinains of the (tufa) 
walls of Romulus. At the north west corner he comes on the Porta 
C^^ci, from wldcl* a path led down to the Valahrum and the 
Tiber. Beneath him are the Lnpereal, the Cave of Cacus, and 
around him ruins of temples, which are at hazard assigned to 
Mars or Vesta. On the west side of the hill are more remains 
of the walls of Romulus, and far below the eye can trace, the 
outline of the great Circus, beyond wliich rises the Aventine ; 
passing onward he will come upon ruins, said to be those of a 
temple of Jupiter Vi(3tor, and find himself in the interest ing 
house of Tiberius, tlie Father of the Emperor, laid out in the 
usual plan of a Roman private dwelling so familiar to visitors to 
Pompeii. On the walls the paintings are still freslr : this modest 
house of a rich Roman citizen of the last days of the republic, 
was probal)ly overlaid by imperial buildings, and has thus escaped 
to our time. We seem here to touch ground at about the date of the 
Christian era : — in these rooms young Tiberius grew up, and we 
may reasomibly believe that Augustus, Ma3('enas, Virgil and 
Horace must have sat and dined in that triclinium. 

The guide leads on through a gap in the ruins to a level 
considerably below the crest, though still above the valley. 
Turning to the right lie leads to the ruins of a house known as 
Domus Gelotiana, and here in the guard-room is shown the spot 
where the famous cartoon of the crucified ass was found, which 
has been removed with care to the Kircherian museum. It was to be 
expected that the soldiers had scratched their names on the walls — 
one is followed by the letters Mi. V. I). N, wliich is interpreted 
to mean Miles Vetrauus Domini nostri ; but what must be the 
feelings, with which the above described cartoon must be looked at 
with the inscription ‘‘ Alexamenos worshipping his God ? This 
reveals to us a picture of the insults and sneers to which a Chris- 
tian soldier was exposed to in these heathen barracks. Turning 
back to the level, the pathway lies under the ruins i)f the 
house of Augustus, on the height of the Villa Spada, where also 
stood the temple of Apollo. On the east slope of the hills is the 
Stadium, unmistakably marked out, and the lofty ruins of 
Septiraius Severus ; thence the road has to be retraced, and 
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mounting again to the crest, the visitor finds himself in ruins called 
tho Academy and Library of Augustus, Passing onwards towards 
the east, the great Flavian public apartments can be traced by their 
ground plan and excavated bases of walls and columns : underneath 
are the remains of a house of the later Republicjin period and long 
subterranean passages, and in these tho Emperors Caligula 
and Pertinax were assassinated, and many other deeds of 
violence ^committed by the Emperors and the Praetorians. 
On the right is the Mediaeval Convent of Bonaventura, 
which may probably soon be cleared away, for scant considera- 
tion is now shown to monasteries ; and, little further, on the 
brow of the hill overhanging the Arches of Titus and Constantine, 
is the Church of St. Sebastian and the Barberini Vineyard, 
with the traditional spot of the martyrdom of that saint by the arrow 
of the imperial archers. Bending back to the north, the visitor 
finds himself on the side of the third gate of the Palatine, the 
Porta Mugonia, and near the temple of Jupiter Stator in which 
Cicero delivered his first oration against Catiline : here also was 
the reputed house of Numa, Ancus Martius, and Tarquin, and 
tlie circuit is completed, for the Road of Victory is again beneath 
the feet, and the entrance gate leading into the Forum has been 
gained. A certainty is affixed to the identity of the Road of 
Victory by its appearing on tbe fragment of the Marble Plan of 
Antient Rome, discovered sometime back, and it was preserved in 
thecapitol. The identity of other places is attested by quotations 
from different Latin authors who have incidentally noticed them. I 
know of no other spot which contains, within so narrow a cornpasq 
remains of such woild-wide historical interest. I remember 
running round the walls of Jerusalem, in three quarters of<in liour, 
immediately upon my arrival, but within these walls there was little 
or nothing which could be traced back with certainty beyond tbe lime 
of Constantine, and a few displaced stones are tbe only leecord 
of tbe Herodian temple. 

Let us descend now from the Palatine hill into the Roman 
Forum. Other Open spaces were cleared away by Augustus, 
Werva and Trajan, and dignified by that great name, but one 
place only was the arena of Roman liberty, the valley, which 
is crowned on two sides by the Capitoline and Palatine hills, 
and which had fallen to such a state of degradation, that at the 
beginning of this century it was known as the Carnpo Vaccino or 
cattle {uarket. With the exception of the stones of the Via 
not one vestige of Republican time meets the eye in the 
Forttm : it was confessedly an open place, and possible there was 
not much taste for architecture in Republican Rome ; and, lastly, 
Agustus carried out his plan of obliterating all landmarks of the 
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period of liberty by stately temples and inclosures ostensibly for 
public convenience. Jn the course of time the level of this valley 
had been considerably raised by the accumulation of ruins, and 
forty years ago, all that could be seen, were a few columns, and 
an arch of triumph half buried. The space cleared away in their 
immediate vicinity, in some cases by the liberality of strangers, 
made the appearance of the remainder more grotesque. The 
whole Forum has now been laid bare, and levelled to the 
pavement of the great buildings which once surrounded it. Not 
one single object which now meets the eye, could have met the 
eye of the poet Horace, as he sauntered down the sacred ways. 
Even the temples which had been identified by name, had been 
restored by later Emperors. As might be expected, each gene 7 
ration added to, altered and repaired their public buildings : no two 
authorities seem to be agreed with regard to some of the ruins. 
All are under the charge of the Slate, and the visitor enters at 
one particular point, and is accompanied by a trained guide, Tim 
best general survey however cau be made from the great arch- 
way of the Tabu lari nil, or Record Room on the Capitoline hill, which 
is itself a work of the Republican period. At the foot of the hill, 
ruins mark the spot of the Temple of Concord founded by Camillus, 
367 13. C., when the office of Consul was thrown open to the people, 
and where Ciceio delivered his second oration against Catiline. 
'J'hes Corintliian columns belong to a temple erected by Titus to 
Vespasian, but the word Restituere ” on the frieze, records the 
repair of Septirnius Severus in the next century. Eight Ionic 
columns l)eIong to the Temple of Saturn, one of the oldest temples 
in Rome, and used as the Treasuiy, but it was rebuilt at a lute 
period of the Empire. The remains of the Rostrum, and the 
Milliariiui are interesting: the solitary column erected by an 
Exarch to the Empeior Phocfi in the seventh century of the Chris- 
tian era, was probably stolen from some older temple, and is conspi- 
cuous and indeed picturesque, and well-known by models and pictures 
fur beyond its historical interest. The magnificent Arch of 
Triumph of Septirnius Severus, dates back to 203 A. D., and 
the erasure of the name of Geta tells a tale of the hatred 
of his brother Caracalla. The ground plan of the Basilica Julia, 
commenced by Julius 'Caesar and finished by Augustus, gives a 
complete idea of what this magnificent hall of commerce and 
exchange, place of public assembly, and tribunal of justice must have 
been. These columns, a corner-fragment, belonged to the ^Temple 
of Castor B^d Pollox restored by Domitian, but representing the 
antient building, which dated back to 484 B. 0. and the battle 
of Lake Regillus, On the other side is the pediment and column 
of the temple of Antoninus and Faustina, whose name appears 
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ID large letters. Of the temple of deified Julius, the site of which 
is known, nothing remains, ipscB periere ruince. Here stood the 
rostrum, which was decorated with the spoils of Actium : the site 
of the pedestals of many honorary columns, raised to men of 
distinction, can be traced, and two interesting marble balustrades, 
with fine sculptures of the sacrifices of the swine, sheep and bull, 
and the figure of Trajan burning the schedule of debts which he 
had remitted. The very limits of the forum are not fixed with 
any degree of certainty ; the Via Sacra, and Vicus Tuscus passes 
through it. Ciiurches and convents have encroached upon its area 
on all sides. The roads, which for ordinary traffic, traver sed 
it as a high level viaduct, have been cleared away : on the whole, the 
forum is a disappointing site even after the completion of the ex- 
cavations. Still we must recollect that to this small space, and the 
Agora at Athens, we are indebted for the great germ of European 
civic liberty, which distinguishes the states of Europe from those 
of Asia and Africa. Here was fought out the great battle of 
liberty and freedom of assembly and speech, and deeds done and 
orations spoken, which the world will never allow to die out 
of the mouths and memories of civilized mankind. In this forum 
Virginius slew his daughte'-, Cicero denounced Catiline, and 
Brutus justified to the Komau people tlie death of Julius Csesar. 
Here bis body was burnt, here were held the discussions and 
votings of a free people, the consuls and tiibunes were elected : if 
on one side rose the Tarpeian rock to remind us of the fate of traitors, 
on another side, as if to show the dangerous proximity of good and 
evil institutions, rose the Palatine hill, the cradle of Csesarism 
which has waged persistent warfare in every country with 
the liberty of the Roman forum. Many ingenious identifications 
of ruins in the forurn have been made by apt quotations from 
Latin prose and poetic writers, and reference to coins and 
inscriptions, such as the famous Ancyreau Tablet, and tlje copies, 
made by a visitor to Rome in the ninth century, of a jnanuscript 
which has survived the wreck of ages in the Library of Einsiedler 
in Switzerland, as also in the fragment of a Marble Plan of 
the Ancient City already alluded to. The same fertility of in- 
genious hypotheses, the same wonderful acumen and marshalling 
of evidence from q\iotations, inscriptions,* comparison of style of 
architecture, and material of building, the same happiness of 
guesses, which amounts almost to divination, appear in all that is 
written about the Palatine hill and the forum, and are worthy 
of quite as much admiration as is conceded to the pioneers of 
Assyrian and Egyptian excavation. We leave the subject with the 
feeling, that the darkness of the middle ages must have been 
very dark indeed, when, in spite of the continuous occupation 
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of the city and the magnificent Latin literature, uncertainty 
aud obscurity should have fallea upon these the most renowned 
places in the world, Jerusalem only excepted. 

Passing onwards along the Via Sacra, we rise up on the Velia, 
a shoulder, as it were, of the Palatine, aud pass under the 
beautiful Arch of Titus, wliich stands on the highest point. On 
the right lies the Arch of Constantine, which is despicable, as 
made up of the plundered materials of a destroyed Arch of 
Trajan ; on the left is the Flavian Amphitheatre, known as 
the Coliseum. The excavations in the arena were commenced 
by the French in 1811, and concluded under the Italian Govern- 
ment. Many different theories have been started to explain the 
existence of the extensive subterranean buildings, which are attri- 
buted by some to the original constructors, and by others to 
the medijBval occupants, who turned it into a fortress. No in- 
cidents of history whatever attach themselves to these ruins. The 
ground was previously occupied by a lake of oruainental water 
within the precincts of the Golden House of Nero, as it lies in 
a depression betwixt the Coelian and Esquiline bills. On the 
Coelian bill, right opposite to the Coliseum, are the as yet un- 
explored buildings, supposed to have been the place where the 
wild beasts were kept, where once stood the temple of Clau- 
dius, in the space occupied in the garden of the Monastery of the 
Passionists with the {)icturesque row of cypresses alluded to by 
Byron in his famous soliloqy of Manfred. On the opposite side 
on the Esquilino are the Baihs of Titus, the remains of which 
are now exposed to view intermingled with those of the Golden 
House of Nero which they superseded, and a still lower and more 
interesting stratum, the House of Maecenas. The courts of the 
House of Nero were filled up with rubbish to serve as substruction 
to the Baths of Titus^ hut the excavator has been impartial to 
the Julian aud Flavian structures, and the corridor with roof 
covered with decorative paintings, from which llaphael is said to 
have borrowed his conceptions of the frescoes of the Loggie of 
the Vatican, can he examined as far as torch-light permits in 
these very dark places. No inscriptions liave been found, and 
the darkness extends to the history and the individuality of 
these ruins : they were clearly baths, and as baths ar. as- 
signed to Trajan on tlie same lull, and an attempt to identify 
certain Tuiiis lias been made, and the reason for the existence 
of two sets of liatlis in such close proximity is explained by 
the facts that the Baths of Trajan are mentioned as intended for 
women only. On the same hill arc the ruins of the Sette Sale, 
also attributed to the House of Nero, but famous as the spot 
where the maguificenl statue of Laoocoon was found. It need 
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Bcatcely be said that the identity of the so-called Villa of Maecenas 
is disputed, and another spot on the Esquiline is honoured with 
that appellation, a spot, which must be interesting as somewhat 
near the grave of the poet Horace, in exchange for which we would 
gladly give the tombs of several score of mediaeval Popes, but 
the waters of Lethe have flowed over every trace of the resting 
places of Maecenas and Horace. Fortunately for the former, bis 
poet had ^erected a monument to his patron more enduring than 
statues of brass or mausoleum of marble. These excavations are 
also in charge of State officers. 

The Baths of Titus were the first, and those of Diocletian 
on the Viminal near the railway station, were the latest, of the 
great popularity hunting erections of tlie Roman Emperors : 
but the baths of Caracalla were decidedly the most colossal 
aud magnificent. Those of Titus have disappeared from above 
ground ; those of Diocletian have been turned into churches, 
or to baser uses : but the ruins of the Baths of Caracalla 
stand out in all their mnjostic grandeur. The dynasty of Caracalla 
assumed the grand patronymic of Antonine, and these ruins 
are called Thermjo Antoiiinm, but they were erected more than 
a century after the epoch of the great Antonine dynasty, under 
a line of sovereigns who came from Africa. The excavations 
of these ruins have been conducted by the State, but were com- 
menced long ago, and many priceless treasures of art rewarded 
those who were fiist in the field, such as the great Farnese Bull 
in the museum at Naples, the Hercules of Giykon, and many 
vast vases of porphyry, and mosaic pavements. The plan 
of these vast buildings is quite clear, and they are iiiteiest- 
iug as types of the civilization of the period : a plentiful 
supply of water was secured by a branch of tho aqueduct 
of the Aqua Marcia, and the wealthy Roman and the turbulent 
and base populace, were cajoled by such luxuries to forget 
their liberties, and tolerate the abominable rule of such monsters 
as the Pr£ctorians placed for a short time in power. In tlie 
Flavian Amplii theatre, and the Antonine Thermm, we see how 
easily a people in the period of their decadence will barter, 
what their ancestors deemed most precious aud died for, for 
games aud places of social gatherings. Modern Cmsars have 
tried the same experiment with their galleries and opera houses. 
These ruins being situated on the south-east of the Aventine, 
and outside the inhabited portion of Rome, though within the 
walla rff Aurelian, are seen to greater perfection than any 
other, but they give birth to no feeling of historical interest, 
but rather to deep contempt for the Emperor who erected 
them, aud ihe people for whom they were erected. 
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The excavations to which we have hitherto alluded, owe their 
origin to a veneration of the great past, and a taste for arcliss- 
ology of which no nation, which respects itself, is wholly devoid. 
I now notice an excavation on a large scale, which has other and 
more practical objects. Allusion has been made to the works 
presented on both banks of the riv*er Tiber within the walls of 
Rome by order of the Italian Parliament. The Tiber is a stream 
of considerable magnitude and volume, fed by the snows of the 
Apennines, and traversing a long basin from a north-cast direc- 
tion, but, within two miles of the noith side of Rome, it receives 
an affluent from a south-eastern direction ki\own in ancient days as 
the Anio, and in modern time as the Teverone. This stream 
collects the drainage of the Sabine bills, and leaps down the far- 
famed precipice of Tiber or Tivoli ; and on certain occasions, by 
its vast stores of water, causes the Tiber to overflow the streets of 
the city of Rome. Every schoolboy knows the second ode of 
Horace, and a traveller on his first arrival at Rome is delighted to 
see a little temple of Vesta., perched on the banks of the river 
above the great monument of the king, the Cloaca; but be spouts 
his Horace is vain, for the date of this tetnple cannot safely 
be assigned to a date earlier than Vespasian, on one of whose 
coins it appears, and Horace’s temple is identified further up the 
valley of the Palatine and Oapitoline lulls, known now as the 
chinch of St. Theodore. A great many fond delusions have to 
be swept away as we get older and wiser, and this is one which 
we give up with a sigh. 

Tlie Tiber has long been credited witli the honour of being, as it 
were, the treasury of Rome ; and great ideas have been formed of 
temporarily turning off the stream, and cleaning the bed and 
bringing to light treasures of statues, medals and ornaments of 
gold and silver, lost by accident, or consigned to the stream at 
the time of tlie numerous sieges and tumults of the great city. 
Unquestionably the course of the stream is impeded by the ruins 
of biidgos and houses, and is narrowed unreasonably by the encroach- 
ment of dwellings or of terraces. When Rome became the capital 
of Italy, it was clear that something must he done : Garibaldi 
took the matter up : the engineers, and sanitary officers were in 
one camp, and the lovers of the fine arts and archaeology in the 
other. The real cure would have been, as an English engineer 
assured me at Rome, to have turned off the river Anio, and 
conducted it by a new cut through the Uampagna and across the 
Via Appia, south of Rome, into the sea ; but to this enterprise, 
which in Holland would have counted as a small matter only, the 
Romans were not equal. Eventually they have decided to reduce 
the Tiber witliin the walls of Rome, to the state of the Arno 
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within the walls of Florence and Pisa, and the Seine within the 
walls of Paris. The bed was to be deepened and widened, and 
embankments constructed on both sides, and a broad road, over which 
the floods in tlieir fullness could spread. Unluckily in the centre 
of tlie city is the famous island, famous for its temple of 
Esculapius, an<l its eml)ankments in the form of a ship, and 
there are old fashioned many-arched picturesque bridges, and 
the terraced gardens of the Farnese, with the famous frescoes of 
Raphael, the cutting away of a great portion of which, including 
the celebrated garden palace, has caused the sulky wrath of its 
Spanish proprietor. Then the cleaning away of houses over- 
lianging the stream costs money, and though the work is advanc- 
ing, yeais may elapse before it is completed, and it may be 
questioned whether the remedy will be sufficient, so long as the 
torrents of the Aiiio are not intercepted. At any rate, all chance 
of Father Tiber being called upon to surrender the treasures 
which for so many centuries it has held in deposit, has passed 
away. Among these treasures, it is believed to be the great 
candlestick of the Jewish Temple, which appears on the basso^ 
relievo on the Arch of Titus, as born in triumph, and which, 
therefore, reached Rome after the destruction of Jerusalem, though 
it has since disappeared. Some are sanguine that the tables 
of stone, on which Moses wrote the Law, will turn up some 
day to the spade : — A more reasonable hope may be entertained 
that the candlestick has escaped the melting pot. 

I have thus passed under review tlie chief public excavations 
of Rome. The railway when it ploughed its way into the 
precincts of the old walls revealed many objects of interest. 
The Agger of Servius Tullius, which connected the seven hills 
together, and formed the walls .of Rome as a Republic, is no 
longer a myth or a doubt ; even tlie Porta Capina of Juvenal's 
Third Satire is identified beyond disj)ute. Many other works 
of less importance and archaeological interest, have been carried 
through. Rome, in the day of its power and greatness, had no 
sympathy with the sufferings of conquered nations; Egypt, 
Syria and Greece were robbed without compunction. The great 
Latin authors anticipated a duration to Roman greatness not 
justified by the history of other nations which they had compil- 
ed, or their own philosophy. Her time came also, and the state 
into wliich her palaces and temples had subsided, was aptly 
described by the poet Pope, in his letter to Addison at the 
commencement of the last century : — 

Pee the wild waste of all devouring years I 

How Rome her own sad sepulchre appears. 

With nodding arches, broken temples spread, 

The very tombs now vanished like their dead ! 
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Some felt the silent stroke of mouldering ago : 

Some hostile fury, some religions rage : 

Barbarian blindness, Christian zeal conspire 

With Papal piety, and Gothic fire. 

To Syracuse in the Island of Sicily the course lies south- 
wards by railway to Naples, under the heights of Vesuvius, 
past the disinterred cities of Herculaneum and Pompii, through 
Apulia, and along the coast of the extreme southern toe^iof Italy to 
Reggio A ferry connects the terminus of the Italian railway 
with Messina, whence the Sicilian line conducts the traveller 
along the eastern coast under the heights of beautiful Taormina, 
under the majestic mountain of Etna, past (Jatauia, built on a 
bed of lava, and on to Syracuse, the bone of contention betwixt 
her powerful neighbours of Rome and Carthage, and once the 
object of the ambition, and the scene of the groat disaster of tlio 
Athenian people. An admirable situation, and other local advan- 
tages, gave Syracuse a fair chance of arriving at imperial great- 
ness : she was able to vanquish her once Greek cognates, although they 
had vanquished the Pei^ian king : she held her own against Hanni- 
bal, but fell before Marcclliis, never to rise again. Hard fate was 
against her. Still she lias something to boast of in having 
held her own against the Athenian and Carthaginian, though 
doomed to fall under the sway of Romo. The original colony 
settled in the island of Ortygia rouml tlie Fountain of Arethusa, 
and gradually spread to the mainland, embracing a circuit of 
fourteen miles. The modern town has fallen back again to the 
island, wliich, however, by the labour of the engineer has become 
a peninsula, dividing the bay into two harl)ours, the larger of which 
would hold all the fleets of Europe, yrt the day of Syracuse 
has passed away, and it is no longer the seat of provincial 
government, or the emporium of commerce. 

The limits of this celebrated city are so clearly defined, that 
from a rising ground all its local features can he observed, and the 
whole is now a waste, or vestorcil to agriculture. Thucjulides 
ill his account of the famous siege of Syracuse by the Athenians, 
which ended in the annihilation of the besiegers, has given an 
endurable life to Syracuse. The traveller is conducted to the 
theatre, the ampitheatro, the Ear of Dionysius, which is a 
remarkable cavern, fashioned- like the interior of the liunian ear, 
and finally to the catacombs, which after an inspection of much 
that is wonderful in Asia and Europe, I deliberately pronounce 
to be one of the most extraordinary sights that I have ever 
seen. There were probably depressions in the level from natural 
causes, but these have been enlarged by the necessity of obtain- 
ing stone for purposes of building, and thus vast chambers have 
been formed surrounded with perpendicular ciilfs open to the 
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sky, and only accessible by tortuous passages. In these prisons 
were confined the Athenian captives, some of whom obtained 
allovation of their fiuflferinga in return for their recitation of 
passages from the plays of Euripides, a tribute to the great 
tragedian, .which will more than compensate for the biting 
sarcasms of Aristophanes. The space is now occupied by 
beautiful wardens : somewhat within the circuit of the walls 
of this city during its siege by Marcellas, Archimedes met his 
death at tho hand of a Roman soldier, who could not rouse the 
great mathematician from the problem which he was work- 
ing out, less remaikable cither for its history 

or its monuments tliau Athens or Rome, the contemplation 
of its ruins is more satisfying to the student of hi»story, as 
realising more completely the expectations formed from the pe- 
rusal of tho nnrraiive of the contemporary writer. If fallen, still 
not df'.stroye<l like Cartilage and effaced from the list of cities, and 
not desecrated lihe Atlums, nor built over and transformed like 
Romo. 

There stili is found a halo of romance in Sicily, which has 
graduaMy fadodi away in otTer countries: there is still the wiltl 
beautv, wlrcli enchanted the ancient world; tho flowers bloom- 
ing ov. r the volcano, tho vine flourishing, and even towns built 
over ilie stieanis of blackened lava. Etna is still a groat reality, 
not to be surmountod in a holiday trip like Vesuvius, but only 
to bo scaled by labour of two or three days. Even in spite of 
railNvays and Uh graph; and comfoitahle hotels, the story of 
Eiupodoclrs, the Icgonda of Polyphenus, and the Cyclops of Acis and 
Galatia,, of Cores ami Prrserpine, come hack to the well-stored me- 
mory, Wo tliink of Ulysses and his companions escaping the great 
dangers, yEneas and Ills father, and back come the sweet Dorian melo- 
dies of Thescritus witli ilieir unrivalled charm. If the traveller pursues 
his joiuncy by land, he c<niH s upon tlm magnificent temple-cluster at 
Agng<‘ntnm, or tIjo Ci^iums of and Segesta, or the theatre of 

Taonoimi. if he pi’ocee<]s fy sea, ami follows the western coast of 
the island, and star\ds over to the uE-’gades, he more than realises 
ho events of the first and second Punic war, and understands tho 
stern neceshity (d’ I lie Roman policy. Erom its position and peculiar 
conformation, Sicily under happier fortunes might herself liave been 
queen of tho Mediterranean, but if it had passed into the dominion of 
Carthage, Sicily would have become a standing menace to the exis- 
tence of Rome, and, according to the politics of those days, there was no 
room in the world for two independent Powers, each ruling within 
their own sphere of dominion or influence : there was nothing except 
the status of a subject or a master. It was in Sicily that a young 
intelligent lad explained to me the idea of the rising generation of 
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patriots, of the limits and lawful component parts o/ Italy. First 
and foremost was reckoned the existing kingdom of Italy as known 
to politicians : but to this was to be added Corsica at the expense of 
France, Malta at the expense of England, Trieste and Dalmatia to 
the loss of Austria, the Canton of Ticino by the dismerubonnenb of 
Switzerland, and the Tyrolese provinces south of the Alps now 
held by Austria. 

From Marsala at the south-west angl(3 of Sicily t# Tunis in 
Africa, the passage by steamer occupies one short night, and as the 
ship approaches the Golotta, the tomb of St. Louis, king of France 
on the right, marks the site of ill-fated Carthage. It is only when 
the vicinity of Africa to the coast of Sicily is fully appreciated, 
that it can be understood why Rome in ancient days vvas so jeal- 
ous of Carthage, why in modern days Italy looked with such extreme 
dissatisfaction at the annexation of Tunisia by France. The 
Goletta is the harbour of Tunis, the greatest city of North Africa, 
which lies to the south of ilio suimII lake, round which now runs a 
railway. On the site of old Carriage, destroyed by the Romans, city 
after city sprang into existence, and tlieir joint ruins have supplied 
materials of coaslruction (o the later city of Tunis. In the 
course of excavations, many objects are dug up of tile Roman period, 
bub of tlieold Plianician colony not one genuine fragment has sur- 
vived. The Romaai destroyers did tlieir relentless work thoroughly, 
an effaced not only the material evidences of theii civilisation, but 
extinguished tlieir literature and language so effectually, that 
no trace can be found. Standing on the high ground and looking 
over the expanse of waste ground and down to the seashore, 
tlie student tries in vain lo reconcile the accounts of the historian 
with the aspect of natural features now presented. The harbours 
liave ceased to be harbours, and there is room for an unlimited 
amount of theory : tlie great cisterns, which have been revealed by 
the excavations, aio most jirobably of a later peiiod than the great 
ruins of Rome. This fact attracted the attention of visitors, of the 
middle ages, and Tasso expresses the feeling in magnificent 
language : — 

Giiice alta (t-irtago : appena i sogni 
.Do!P alto sue mine il lid*> horlvi : 

IMii'ioiio le citta : )iuii'<no i rogni : 

Copre i fa.sti, ele poiiipe, areua od erba : 

K I’uoni dresser mortal par oho si sdegua, 

O ! Nostra ineiite capida e suijoi ba i 

A century ago it would not have been easy to ^ visit these four 
great cities. Of Cartilage and Syracuse little was known ; a visit to 
Greece was considered an effort worthy of record, and a visit to 
Rome, the privilege of persons of large means and much leisure 
Perhaps there are not many who have even now visited all four 
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but to do so efbtalls no difficulty, and not much time or expense, 
and brings with it a pleasant variety of travelling by land and sea, 
and an inexhaustible fund of interest and instructive memories. 
It is something worth going much further to see Athene’s temple 
on the Acropolis crowned with an aureole of purple light, to stand 
at the entrance of the prison of Socrates, and on the Hill of Mars 
with St. Paul ; to see a Roman sunset, or muse like Gibbon amidst 
the ruins (rf the capitol ; to look down into the catacombs of Syra- 
cuse, aud imagine them filled with Athenian prisoners, some of 
whom in their captivity were chaunting, not in vain, a chorus of 
Euiipedes ; and lastly to have sat, where Marius, a fugitive sat 
before, amidst the ruins of Carthage nearly two thousand years ago 

June 7th, 1884. 


Robert Cust. 



Art. VI.— DE IMPERIIS. 

T he late Mr. Mill in his Logic very strongly expressed hts belief 
that History could never he made the foundation of an 
inductive science. The phenomena were too complex, he wrote, to 
be ever unravelled by the most skilful user of the logiCal canont. 
Only by deductions from the general laws of liuman nature could 
there, in his opinion, ever be obtained a system of doctrines, Avhich 
might serve as a guide to the student of, or the worker in, politics. 
This view represents one extreme : Oomte and Herbert Spencer may 
be said to represent the other. It may be remarked here, however, 
that whatever value from a purely scientific standpoint the works 
of these two may have, the laws they propound are too general to be 
of much use to the statesman, to him that has to act and not to think 
in the great human drama. Buckle perhaps alone can be pointed 
to, as a scientific scholar, the results of whose labour — if studied — 
would be of much direct practical use to those whose business it 
is to make history. 

But though from the standpoint of pure science, historical re- 
search is in its infancy, yet in all ages of the world those who have 
taken the pains to enquire into the records of the past, have found 
therefrom much to iustruct them, and have learnt many lessons if 
they have not been able to discover exact laws. Circumstances may 
vary infinitely, but still at the present day the story of Alcibiades 
with his chimerical Sicilian scheme, his carrying away the entire 
Athenian force to a distant land without means of support from 
Athens itself, and the consequent ruin of that great State, cannot 
but warn him that reads aright, of the limits to an Empire’s power. 
I do not think, then, it will be uninteresting to the reader to com- 
pare roughly in a few pages the British Empire at present existent 
with some of the great empires of the past, to point out in what 
particulars it seems to me to resemble, and in what to differ from 
them, and to note whether any of the disintegrating forces which 
worked ruin in them are present now. 1 do not assume the role 
of the prophet ;for in a time when what the Hebrew complained of 
in days of yore, —the horrible thing that the prophets prophecy false- 
ly, is a matter of every-day occurrence, a less pretentious part is not 
amiss. Nor is the subject of this article amiss to the pages of an 
Indian Review. For India is in a special sense, the British Empire. 
Canada, Australia and New Zealand are countries wholly or almost 
wholly colonised by Englishmen, governed hy their own laws, living 
in a state of semi-independence. How long this semi-independence 
will continue, whether the desire for a free market will not 
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eventually drhre Canada into the United States’ fold, or the strain 
of a great war cause Australia and New Zealand to float adrift from 
the old country, it is difficult at present to say ; so also one cannot 
prophesy the future of our Cape settlements, save that the white 
there seems destined to be the future master of the situation. But— - 
and this is the point I wish chiefly to urge — the colonies just men- 
tioned are really held to England by the ties of filial affection and 
of common sentiment, whereas India is held by the thicker, though 
not necessarily stronger, chain of empire. In the former lands, our 
countrymen are simply English citizens abroad, denizens of a greater 
Britain, whereas Hindustan is inhabited by a people, alien in race, 
having neither the rights nor the obligations of British citizens, 
owing their connection to England to the same causes that caused 
Gaul or Hispania to be bound to Rome and subject to the absolute 
rule of the Imperial State. With the loss of Hindustan, Great 
Britain would cease to be an empire. It would be, as long as the 
colonies held to it, sim[>ly a congeries of States, associated by the 
bonds of language and blood. 

Three empires in especial seem to me to be fit objects of comparison 
with the present Biiiish Empire, — Persia, Athens and Rome. Points 
of dissimilarity are obvious, but, on the other hand, so are points of 
comparison. JBesides these, I cannot put my finger on any empire, 
which with any degree of propiiety might be chosen as a subject 
for my text. Of the great so-called empires wliich flourished 
before the days of Cyrus, — Egypt, Assyria and Babylonia, not suffi- 
cient is known. Wliafc is known, too, tends to show that these never 
wore empires in the modern sense of the term. Any one who lias 
paid the slightest attention to the information which we gain from 
the monuments concerning the first two, will notice how tlie kings 
of Assyria and Egypt are continually described as conquering and 
re-conquering the same people. Every great king of Egypt during 
its most flourishing period is said to have conquered the Rotenu, 
the Khela, and other tribes of the land between the Gulf of 
Akabar and the Euphrates, The kings of Nineveh seem to have 
been in a chronic state of conquering, and re-conquering, and 
conquering again the Armenians, the Babylonians and the Siisians, 
Indeed, the wliolo couise of lustory seems to show that these 
conquests of Nineveh and Thebes were simply razzias in a 
gigantic scale, most like, if a parallel must needs be found, to 
the conquests of Tamerlane and Cliengiz Khan in the middle 
ages. The only policy which ever seems to have recommended 
itself to them as a means to hold permanent sway in a country, was 
to deport the people wholesale and put fellow-countrymen of their 
own in their place. The Babylonian Empire was the work 
of one great man. With Nebuchadnezzar was it borne, and with 
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hls death it perished. The Mene-Mene was on Its walls almost 
as soon as they were laid. And if these ancient empires do not 
serve for a fit compaiison for the reasons already given, no more 
do the more modern empires of Spain, Russia or Fiance. The 
two latter are still growing, and though the empire of Charles 
the V. is now in a thousand bits, yet some of the bits still 
hold together, and the day for gathering together the manifold 
lessons it gives as a whole, still lies in the future. f5ut Persia, 
Athens and Rome are empires which are finally dead. What 
yet lives of them is only the lesson they may teach and the results 
which they brought about. To them, then, let me call my reader's 
attention. 

Of the first of them, Persia, wo know much less than what we 
know of the other two. If it had not come into contact with 
Hellas and Judaea, wc should liavc known very little indeed. 
But wirat we do know, is quite sufiicient for the purpose in hand. 
The salient poiius of tlie political system on which the Persian 
empire rested, a»e very clear. To one studying them, the dis- 
similarities between tlie Persian and the British empires are 
very evident. The English maintain tluir empire chiefly by 
their power at sea. On the other band the Persians were not 
a soa-fiiring peoples. The lower bed of the combined Euphrates 
and Tigris was blocked by them in order to prevent pirates 
finding their way to the very palace of the great king. Of the fleet 
which assembled on the day when 

A king sat on the rocky brow 

That overlooks sea-girt Salamis, 

And ships in thousan s all below, 

And men iu nations ail were his : 

the ships and the sailors were alike non Persian. A corollary of 
this is the fact that whereas the Persian empire was concentrated, 
every part touching some other part, the British Empire is con- 
nected together solely by the mighty ocean. But if the- points 
of difference are clear, so are the points of likeness. The Persians, 
like the present English, w^ere of a different religion to the 
conquered races under their sway. Stiong in their belief ia 
Auramazda, they looked down with lofty indifference on the lower 
religions, as they seemed to them, of the conquered races. The 
special interest they seem to have taken for a time in the Jews 
arose from the fact that they considered them to be the followers 
of a religion similar to their own. How like are they in this to 
the Englishman in India at the present day. Engrossed in 
business, what — save in a few isolated cases — does an average Anglo- 
Indian know of the creeds of the teeming million^ which 
surround him? ' Now and again, as the Persian of old’s attention 
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was turned to the Jews, so is his attention directed to a creed like 
that of the Brahmos, which may show signs of coalescence with 
Cliristiauity. Otherwise, I say again, his attitude is one of utter 
indifference. He is utterly foreign to them, they to him. One 
great consequence of this, and also of the difference of race, is 
what we often hear called “ the gulf between the races.’* One 
often hears the question of filling up this gulf discussed, but 
much prog»es8 has not been made nor will probably be made. 
Mr, Keswick spoke perfectly truly when he said that a 
leopard cannot change its spots. An Englishman cannot become 
an Indian, nor an Indian an Englishman, any more than a 
Persian could become an Egyptian or an Ionian. Such a gulf, 
however, I might say in passing, need not prevent mutual esteem 
or respect. Many of the most trusty advisers of the great king 
were lonians, and there is no reason why the Viceroy of India 
should not be like the Acha3inenides in this respect. 

Again, the political systems of the English and the Persians 
are in their main features alike. We do not know, indeed, enough 
of the minutice of the Persian system to enter into a very elabo- 
rate comparison, nor do I mean to put forward that the Persian 
method of administration was as highly organised as the present 
Indian system is. The difficulties in the way of communications— 
it took ninety-three days to reach Susa from Ephesus— prevented 
the centralisation of power at head quarters, the depriving of the 
executive local officials of all power, which is not in accordance 
with the letter of their instructions, which is such a marked 
feature in the Indian system. But still the general principles 
of the systems remain the same. In the thoroughly Persianised 
countries, as in British India, the chief power was vested in a 
Persian satrap, who liad as his subordinates a crowd of Persian 
officials. A check on their power was provided, not as it is now 
in India by publicity and the press, but in a form suited to the 
times by means of an independent official who reported direct 
to the Susan Court. And lying beneath all and supporting all, 
there was in every province an army composed of Medes and 
Persians, just as in India we have sixty thousand British soldiers 
as a necessary accompaniment to our rule. The native troops 
which acted as auxiliaries to thtse Persian army may be fitly 
compared to our native forces. In one respect the Persian system 
would, according to the cant* of the present age, be termed 

^ The parts of the Persian Empire which were largely governed by the 
natives of those parts can hardly be compared to our Native States. For 
in dealing with the latter, we are supposed, at . least, to be chiefly guided 
by treatief), whereas the Persian made no pretence to rule by any thing but 
by his own autocratic power. 
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more liberal than ours, Iq certain parts of the Empire, the 
government was almost entirely carried on by the natives of those 
parts. The result was not, however, encouraging, at least from 
a Persian point of view. The countries in which this scheme was 
adopted were in almost constant revolt, Touia Egypt 

were the lauds in which the experiment seems to have been 
carried to its utmost point, and the consequence was that Ionia 
threw off Persian yoke, and Egypt only submitted, rfter being 
conquered again and again. On the other hand, home charges 
were a terrible reality in the Persian Empire. Not as here, were 
they for services actually rendered or for goods actually expended 
on the provinces which paid them, but they were a real depri- 
vation of so much of the satrapy’s wealth to pay for the splendour 
of the great king's court in his far-off residence. 

Besides the differences in religion and race, characteristics alike 
of the Persian and his subjects and of the English and the 
people of Hindustan, and the likeness between the two empires' 
political administration, another point of similarity should be 
noted. With certain notable exceptions, the Persian rule id. 
Western Asia was over people who had been accustomed for 
centuries to be ruled by foreigu races. The Assyrian and the 
Egyptian for centuries had in turn overrun a great part of 
the lands which afterwards constituted the Persian Empire. 
During the hundred years before Cyrus, the Babylonian, the 
Mede, the Scyth and Cimmerian, had in addition to the two 
powers above mentioned, joined in the work of conquest and 
plunder. So has it been in India. Since Mahmud Ghori at 
Thaneswar, vanquished at once Rajput chivalry and Indian, 
numerous foreign conquerors have trod Aryavarta’s sacred soil. 
Tatar, Afghan, Persian, Englishman, each has come, has seen, and 
has conquered. The mass of the people, f caring only for their 
own petty local affairs, have shown but small signs of caring under 
what master they may be. Under every master the greater 
part of the inhabitants have never been at more than a measura- 
ble distance from the direst poverty. And though the Hindu 
has certainly shown, as an eminent German historian says, “ an 
inclination towards the highest intellectual ability," the incli- 
nation has been in the intellectual plane only, and has not shown 
itself in the direction of a striving at a separate national political 
existence, 

* It ia but fair to note that under the Persian Government, as Canon Raw- 
linsoQ remarks, the people of the conquered countries seem to have been 
better off than they were previously. So in tbe greater part of India 
we may surely claim that the masses are better off than they were, at least 
during the century previous to our rule. 
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Is the moral of all this far to seek ? When Alexander invad* 
ed Asia, the administrative system, which had been built up by 
Cyrus and Darius Hystaspes was still in force. Four years and 
three great battles, and the whole Persian Empire was entirely 
destroyed. The conquered people of Western Asia, having no 
religious or race sympathy with the Persians, and eating little 
under what master they served, passed without almost a 
struggle from the Persian to the Macedonian yoke. So may it 
possibly be in the future with us. The day of Empire-makers, 
of Clive, Hastings and Wellesley is gone ; the time of adminis- 
trative routine has come. When the hour of struggle comes, if 
ever we have to contest with Russia, or with any other power 
for this great empire, the forms of administration will avail us 
little. However fair the outside core may be, unless we have 
men of the same race as of yore, soldiers like those who un- 
conquered pushed up bloody Albuera’s bill, generals of the stamp 
of Clive and Wellington, administrators of the class of Hastings 
and Elphinstone, all else will be of little use. And this Indian 
empire of ours, if it goes at all, will go as a whole and altogether. 
Flatter ourselves as we will, India would pass without a murmur 
to any foreign power strong enough to wrest it from our hands. 
We might retain towns on the coast and might revert to our old 
position as traders, but after an Arbela, our empire would irre- 
trievably go, leaving behind it as wrecks not the traditional beer 
bottle, but rather miles of red tape and libraries of reports. 

Turning to Athens, the second empire that I have chosen, 
it would seem, at starting, as if a comparison could hardly be 
made. The rule of the Athenians was almost solely over people 
of the same rfice as their own, wliereas, as I have already rernark- 
ed, the stiiking feature in the British rule in India, is, that it is, 
over an utterly alien people. But there are certain cogent reasons 
why the parallel should be drawn. Athens held her empire on 
the same condition tliat England holds hers ; the former was, as 
the latter is, the queen of the seas. The Atlienians, like the 
English, were originally a landdoving people. Great events, the 
Persian invasion in the one case, and the discovery of the New 
World with the subseq\ieut struggles against Spain, Holland and 
France on the other, brought about that the two should change 
the directions of their eiiergies, and become the rulers of the waves. 
To the Athenian Sophocles of old, there was one glory to his 
state, salubrious, fertile and beautiful as it was, wdiich surpassed 
all, and that was “the deftly-plied oar of the sea flying along by 
force’' wondrously bounding. And so an Englishman puts forward 
as his noblest boast that “ Britannia rules the waves.” As long 
as Athens was mistress of this element, incursions into Attica 
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hurt, her but little. But after the failure and destruction of the 
Sicilian expedition, and still more after the terrible surprise of 
AigospgUruoi, with the loss of her navy all went. The historian 
tells us that when the news of the latter reached the city, the 
cry of mourning went up all night long to heaven, for not one 
could close his eyes to sleep. And so it might, for well the 
Athenian knew, the last day of his greatness had come. Thus 
too, might it be with us. As long as the British flag ritlea uncou- 
qiiered on the ocean, England, if not the English Empire, is safe. 
But if ever England loses this command, the words of the poet 
“ Troy was” will come true again. 

But a far more practical subject for contrast arises, when 
we remember that Athens was a democratic State, ruling 
absolutely over a number of dependent States, just as Eng- 
land herself is. I may here say in parenthesis, that the question of 
the compatability of democracy with world-rule might also be 
taken up by me when writing about the Roman Empire, but that 
1 prefer discussing it here, as Roman democracy was becoming 
only the shadow of a name wiien the Roman Empire became 
fully organised. On the other hand, in Athens as in England 
at present, democracy was at its fullest swing, when its imperial 
power was greatest. In both cases the methods employed by the 
ruling people have been much the same. Persons were clioson 
for the control of foreign affairs by the demos, and these had in 
ordinary matters absolute power, just as at tlie present day our 
Secretaries of State have. Tlie Athenian Empire wa.s broken np 
largely by this democratic feeling. Its subjects, IJellcnes indeed, 
were always imbued with theories of popular rule, arid were for 
the chief part under such rule before tliey became members of 
the Athenian State. But still there is little doubt that the 
example and influence of Athens hugely strengthened tlie de- 
mocratic idea. And the consequence was that when Brashlas 
made his famous expedition to Thrace, his most potent argument 
with the Athenian dependent clues and States was, tliat they 
should be autonomous. He tickled their ears witli dreams of 
liberty. We all know what the result was, how Sparta’s little 
finger became thicker than Atiiens’ loin. But though the event 
proved the foolishness of the Athenian subjects, it is pretty 
certain that a tale of the same sort would have again the 
same response. We may see a parallel to this in the praise that a 
portion of the Vernacular press bestows on the Ilussiau administra- 
tion, — an administration that maintains itself on the suppression 
of education, and the use of spies and the knout. Verily, indeed, 
“ Man never is but always to be blest ! 
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Tl)e question then comes to be asked whether the democratic 
principles now obtaining in England are compatible with its ruling 
India. The general principles on which the conquering c|pn try’s 
government rest must perforce in time permeate the conquered coun- 
try. And in addition here in India we are doing our best to push 
the democratic idea. The extension of schools and railways are 
clisintegrants of the old ideas, more rapid than any number of 
elective municipalities and Ilbert bills. And while on this 
point, I may say that the first-fruits of the influence of Eng- 
lish democracy is very evident in the Rent Bill and the discussion 
which has accompanied it. For the main object of a democracy, 
save in a case like that of Athens, where the demos was very 
small and had abundant room for expansion in foreign enterprise, 
is the more equal distribution of property. I say this, neither 
for praise nor blame. I myself think the object a laudable one ; 
that the present method of distribution with its extremes of rich 
and poor, its millionaire and its beggar, is not the one that God 
Almighty has intended to be permanent. But what I say is 
simply fact. What have been the Irish Land Act, the Employ- 
ers’ Liability Act, the Hare and Babbits’ Act, but the lessening of 
the amount of estate one may hold in any special property ? True, 
1)0 estate has ever been held to be absolute, taxes and the poor 
rates suflSciently prove that. Bub as time goes on, if the 
present democratic wave in England rolls on, the limitations 
will, especially in the case of land, become more and more, AVill 
this feeling become the ruling one in India too ? In particular, 
will the democratic idea lead to a real demand for autonomy, 
which may endanger England’s hold on the country ? 1 have 
said before, that I do not intend to play the prophet, and so sliall 
not attempt to answer the questions. Such autonomous rule, 
however, would certainly lessen our hold on the country, for a 
country, ruling itself,* might easily commit itself to a course 
leading to war, without the nominally ruling power having any 
power to check it. 

1 now come to the third, the greatest and the most lasting, of 
the great Imperial powers of old, the Roman Empire. To no 
Empire has ours been oftener or more justly compared. The ‘‘ civia 
Romanua of the citizen of the imperial city, finds its res- 

ponse in every Britain’s heart. We all know how popular the elder 
Pitt and Lord Palmerston were, the two statesmen who, beyond 

* The present position of Australia with reference to the recidivist® 
question is a good illustration of this. We might easily be driven into 
■war witir France without any possibility of our checking it, if France and 
Australia should come into collision in the matter. 
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all British statesmen, founded their policy on this proud boast. 
The two empires have grown up under circumstances wondrously a- 
like. The gradual conquest of Wales and of Ireland and the ab- 
sorption of Scotland, resemble the process by which Italy gradually 
became one under Roman rule. Only after the consolidation of the 
British Isles and of Italy under one head, did the two powers begin 
to build up a foreign empire. The Romans too, liad their Irish 
question iu the land of Samnium. As Ireland had alw|^ys been a 
thorn in the side of England, so did Samnium for centuries gall the 
Roman side. Never, says the historian, not in the days of Breimus, 
was the city in such imminent danger, as when in the Marian civil 
war, the Samuites reached the Collinegate. The forest, said their 
General, needed to be rooted up, which was the lair and refuge of 
the wolves that preyed on Italian liberty. It was indeed only the 
supreme good fortune of Sulla, that saved Rome on that eventful 
day. The Roman solved the Samnian question, but he solved it 
in a w^ay, which can never be imitated by a civilised power. The 
fertile land with its homesteads and hamlets, was turned into 
a desert. The land which once was possessed by a hardy peasantry, 
became the home of the wolf, untenanted, save by a stray shep- 
herd, by man. Fecere solitutidinem ; pac^rn appellavere. 

Rome again became a naval power just as Britain did many cen- 
turies later. The Roman navy was cieated during the wars against 
Carthage, just as it was the war with Spain, that founded the 
British navy. And then in its management or non-management of 
the conquered provinces, the Romans of old acted much like our 
aiicestois did during the last century. The Nabob of a hundred 
years ago had his counterpart in the Roman patrician, who, broken 
in fortunes, was sent as a Governor, or went of his own accord as a 
revenue farmer to a Roman province. There was, indeed, less 
restraint on the Roman of old, and his crimes were of a more 
brutal, if not of a more colossal nature. No slander invented or 
charge hurled at the head of Warren Hastings can be compared 
with the enormities which were proved against Verres. And then 
in time came the gradual settling of the provinces, the introduction 
degrees of land and order, just as we have seen happen in 
India, Bit by bit the conquered couniries abandoned their own laws, 
just as bit by bit the Mahammedans and Hindus have given up 
theirs, and became subject to the Bretorian law, as India is now be- 
coming subject to the codes from time to time put forward by 
our Indian legislature. 

With the extension of the Empire, the cry became louder in 
Italy for political rights. The extension of the franchise was 
as favourite a rallying point for the popular party at Rome as it 
now is for the same party in Great Britain. The social 
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war resulted from the refusal of the Conservative aristo- 
cratic party to extend to the Citra-Padaue Italians the rights of 
Boman citizenship. Julius Caesar started on his political career 
by demanding the franchise for the trans-Padaiie Italians, But 
here the parallel in the course of the two democratic parties ceases. 
The Romans, indeed, did get that alleviation of their material wants, 
which I have spoken of above as an essential aim of every democra- 
tic faction. ^They secured for themselves the bread and games which 
play such a part in the history of the eailier Empire. But it was 
not out of the pockets of the aristocrats, that these came, but out 
of tlie resources of the conquered provinces. 

Some, indeed, may think that 1 should extend the parallel farther. 
The citizenship was more and more widely granted, till at last 
Caracalla, for fiscal reasons, made every sulyect of the Empire 
a Roman citizen. Bat long before this all the inhabitants of the 
Empire, whether Roman citizens or not, had really lost whatever 
freedom they once might have had. Wiieu the plebiaiis wrested 
political equality from the patricians, the Roman citizens were 
free, and even when the Italians became possessed after the social war 
of Roman rights, the status of Roman citizenship marked a certain 
political importance. But by degrees all the real political power 
centred in a few powerful men, and the citizenship conferred in 
its holder solely some personal immunities. Popular rule finally 
became imperial rule. Such a state of things, many think, is rapidly 
coming into existence now. Mr. George tells us that no man 
who is in the employ of another, who has to depend on the otrlier 
for his livelihood, deserves the name of free-man. Others will 
say that the tyranny of the Caucus is making popular rule 
simply a synonym for the rule of a few powerful wire-pullers. To 
these I can only answer, that for my part i do not read the 
times so, that the most powerful ministries themselves are driven 
by genuine popular movements, that it was a leal uu-caucussed 
popular demonstration that made Lord Beacousfield come to terms 
with Mr. Plimsoll, and that has urged Mr. Gladstone on in his 
reform policy. 

There is one question that a consideration of the history of 
the extension of the Roman citizenship suggests, which is of much 
political importance. How far was the extension of Roman 
citizenship a benefit either to the conquerors or to the conquered ? 
It certainly benefitted the latter in some respects by largely 
preventing them from being dealt with in the way in which Roman 
or local officials too often treated the provincials. The life 
of the Apostle Paul bears witness more than once to this 
fact. But politically it does not seem to have inliuenced them 
at all, wheieas morally and socially it seems, in too many 
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instances, to have deteriorated them. The Gauls and Britaius aped 
the manners of a Rome, which had lost almost all its virtue, and 
the consequence was that when the day of separation came, 
they were totally unfit to maintain themselves against the 
barbarians that swooped down on all parts of the empire. 
Whatever they learnt, they unlearnt their pristine bravery. The 
conquerors again were debased by contact with the subject-races, 
especially with those of the East. Compare what •we know 
of the Latin host, that overcame Hannibal, with tlie average 
Roman of Horace's day. But even then the evil had just begun. 
Read througli that terrible third satire of Juvenal, written some 
two generations after the days of Horace, and find what a city 
Rome had then become. The Orontes had, as the satirist bitterly 
complains, poured itself into the Tiber. Unveilers of Isis, 
and tiie unholy brood of the followers of the hundred various East- 
ern mysteries, were everywhere. 

Do not these things teach us a lesson ? Political rights, in the 
fullest sense of the term, the Indian has not, nor never can 
have; that is, the British Empire would cease to be British, if 
the natives of this country were given a vote as his British 
confrere has been given for the Imperial Parliament, for such 
a thing would certainly finally end in making England 
a province of India. Tlie personal rights of a British citizen, 
the natives in almost all points have. If an Englishman commits 
a crime or breaks a contract, his punishment is exactly the same 
as is meted out to a native. What differences there are in 
personal rights are certainly not altogether in favour of an 
Englishman. But the real evil to which England is exposed 
from its holding India, is the contaminating influences to which 
it lies open. We know that last century English political life 
was degraded by the Nabobs with their ill-acquired wealth laid 
out in the puichaso of rotten boroughs and unprincipled pressmen. 
Now when there are so many English in India, and Indians 
largely resort to England, the dread is rather that English 
people may contract what is most corrupt in Indian life and 
thought. For it is the evil they are likely to contract rather 
than the good. The Syrian and Egyptian sojourner in Rome 
may have had many good qualities, bub his influence on the 
Roman was altogether evil. So in days past in India, many an 
Englishman acquired from the natives by whom he was 
surrounded habits of dishonesty with reference to Government 
money ; he did not, as far as I am aware, gain any of that love 
for children, which is so striking a virtue of tlie native races. 

After conquest comes organisation and administration. So 
was it with Rome, so has it been with England. Roman adininis- 
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tration has two phases, the earlier and the later; the formed 
being chiefly associated with the names of Julius and Augustus 
Caesar, the latter with Constantine. But the same process 
seems to have been all the while going on, the gradual restric- 
tion of the local laws of each province and the unification 
of the law of the entire empire* By Constantine’s time 
the process was complete. We have not yet reached that 
stage of Complete unification of laws, but are rapidly hastening 
towards it. The gradual contraction of Mahammedan and 
Hindu law, the glosses put on this law in accordance with Etiglish 
legal principles by our lawyers and judges, and the codification 
of our criminal and part of our civil law are all steps in this 
direction, and the antennge of our administration are so rapidly 
working theil* way into the vitals of this immense country, that 
we might almost say of our Empire something similar to what 
Finlay says of the Byzantine, i. e., that our administration has 
taken deeper root than anything else connected with our empire. 

The two chief divisions of any administration, on which it 
must stand absolved or be condemned at the bar of history, are 
taxation and justice* I am not so foolhardy as to rush into the 
controversy, at present so furiously raging, concerning the light- 
ness or severity of the present taxation. In this connection, 
I would merely point out that every body seems agreed that 
it is almost impossible, save as regards custom dues, abolished 
two years ago chiefly for the benefit of England, to devise 
any new mode of taxation, and that it is deemed highly inexpe- 
dient to resort to any enhancement of the present revenue 
burdens. This latter opinion is largely founded on feelings of 
philanthropy, feelings which do not seem much to have influenc- 
ed either the Pagan or Christian Csesars. They, too, exhausted 
every means of collecting a revenue, and their mode of collect- 
ing it, and seeing it all reached the Imperial treasury in many 
ways, resembled ours. The Treasury at Constantinople as the 
Finance Department here now, was all important during the 
Lower Empire. The justice administered by the Lower 
Empire was, as we all know, venal ; but in one respect, on the 
civil side at least, it much resemble ours. Delays and lawyers’ 
fees often amounted to a positive denial of justice. Let me 
quote a passage from Gibbon. Talking of the lawyers of 
Byzantium, he says : — Careless of fame and of justice, they are 
described, for the most part, as ignorant and rapacious guides, who 
conducted their clients through a maze of expense, of delay, 
and of disappointment ; from whence, after a tedious series 
of years, they were at length disrAissed, when their patience 
and fortune were almost exhausted.’’ 
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Now, as far as the lawyers are described, the above, if applied to 
those of the present day, would be undoubtedly a gross libeU 
But although we are blessed with an enlightened and learned bat 
and with a hard-working and conscientious bench of judges, 
is not the result of an appeal to law now, often much the 
same as it was fifteen hundred years ago ? It was Just the 
other day that 1 read of a suit, the value matter of which 
was only 2>000 Rs., having cost the parties six times that amount. 
The Bengal Chamber of Commerce and the Trades' Association 
have both lately pointed out that the delays In getting justice 
almost amounts to its prohibition. And yet the Government 
makes an enormous amount out of the granting of justice ! 

My subject is now exhausted. When I started I said 1 would 
not proplieay, but there is oim prophecy which I must needs 
make, and that is, that this Empire of ours will not last for ever. 
As Persia, Athens and Rome have reigned and have ceased 
to reign, so it will be with us. Whether soon or late, the inevi- 
table hour must come. It is only spiritual ideas that live 
for ever. Daniel the Prophet had a true dream when he saw 
the little stone becoming a mountain that filled the whole 
earth. The influence of Jerusalem and Mecca still stretches 
over the whole world. Euclid and Homer have outlavsted 
Pericles and Alexander. Our empire will finally have to be 
judged by the good that has come from it, the aid and impetus 
that it has given to the onward flow of civilisation, and the 
fructifying ideas to which it has given birth. Anthony does 
not speak correctly when he says that the good is oftiines buried 
with one’s bones. Every thing both evil and good that man 
does, lives in its results. It is therefore more important that 
England should rule well what it does rule, than that it should 
rule much. If the judgment of history on England's rule in India 
he favourable, it will bo founded not on the magnificenco of 
the conquest, but on England’s having ameliorated the material 
wants of the Indian people, having broken down the chains 
of caste, and having raised the people to a higher ethical plane 
than that which they had previously occupied. 
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Art, VII.— the PATNA MASSACRE. 

T he event known as the^Patna Massacre, took place in October 
176?. It consisted of the putting to death, in cold blood, 
of about one hundred and fifty Englishmen ; a larger number than 
were killed in the Black Hole. It was also a far more deliberate 
piece of wickedness. The tragedy of the Black Hole was the result 
of want of thought, but the Patna massacre was designed, and was 
the result of some premeditation. The executioner was a European 
and a professing Christian, but the man Avho ordered the slaughter 
and who must be considered as the chief criminal, was Mir Kasim 
Ali the Subahdar of Bengal. 

The event excited profound sensation in Calcutta. When the 
news arrived the Government ordered that there should be a general 
deep mourning for fourteen <lay8. Minute guns were to he fired 
from the old and new forts and from the ships on the river, on the 
evening of Tuesday the 1st November, and the morning of the 
following day was to be set apart and observed as a public fast 
and humiliation; the chaplains being requested to prepare a sermon 
and forms of prayer suitable for the occasion. By the same 
proclamation a reward of a lakh of Rupees was offered for the seizure 
and delivering up of Mir Kassim, and one of Rs. 40,000 fot the 
apprehension of “ the Chief named Summereeu.’" 

The sensation passed away, and at the present moment the 
• massacre is nearly forgotten. It did not occur in a capital city, and 
the manner of the deaths was not so strange and horrible as in the 
case of those in the Black Hole. Nor did the occurrence give 
rise to controversies with foreign powers as did the massacre of 
Amboyna. Tlien, again, there is no narrative of it by an English 
eye-witness, for though Dr. Fullarton who was the solitary survivor 
was in Patna at the time, ho did not actually see the massacre. 
Major Adams got an account of it from one Asak who was khan- 
samah to one of the victims, and he proposed to send him down to 
Calcutta for examination. But I do not know if this was done, 
or if the man^s statement was recorded. If it was, the paper 
would probably be found on searching the archives in this 'country 
or at home. 

A lofty -monument was erected to the memory of the slain, but 
apparently no inscription was placed on it. lu J880 Sir Ashley 
Eden's government endeavoured to supply the defect by inserting 
a tablet^ but the real facts were so little known and so little care 
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iras taken in drawing up the inscription, that it oontaios several 
errors. It runs as follows : — ’ 

la memory of Captaia John Kinch, First Lieutenants Richard 
Perry and George Hockler, Lieutenants Fireworkers, John Brown, 
Ardean Deckers, John Read and Benjamin Adamson, of the Honour- 
able East India Comp’any^s Artillery ; Captains Peter Carstairs, 
Charles Ernest Joecher, Ambrose Perry, Henry Summers, James 
.Tabby, William Turner and George Wilson ; Lieutenants John 
Downie, Richard Holland, Mamice Roach, George Alston, and Sir 
William Hope ; Ensigns John Greentree, Robert Roberts, Duncan 
Macleod, William Crawford, William Hinckles, Isaac Humphries 
John Robert Roach, John Perry, and Walter Macbay, of the Honour- 
able East India Company’s Infantry ; Doctors Campbell and 
Anderson, Messrs. Hay, Ellis, Lushington, Lyons, Jones, Chambers, 
Smith and Kelley, who with a hundred other captives of inferior 
rank were, in the night of the 5th November 1763, brutally mas- 
sacred near this spot by the troops of Mir Kasim Ali, Nawab-Subah- 
dar of Bengal, under command of Walter Reinhardt, alia% Sumru, 
a French renegade. — JB dedecore hostium nata est gloria eoriim. 

Now, in the first place, Captain Carstairs commanded the whole of 
the Patna forces, and therefore his name should have appeared 
before those of the Artillery officers. And, in the second place, 
he was not massacred at Patna, for he died a more honourable 
death some four months previous to it. He was wounded at the 
battle of Manjhi ou 1st July 17C3, and died two days afterwards 
at Hajipore where, as Captaia Williams records, a monument 
was erected to bis memory. • 

There are mistakes about other names also, as will be seen when 
we come to Dr. Anderson’s diary, for instance, Captain Turner 
died at Monghyr and was not massacred at Patna. Captain Perry, 
and Lieutenants Downie and Roach were killed on the 25th 
June, when we were driven out of Patna. 

The date given is also wrong. The massacre did not take place 
on 5th November. That at Haji Ahmed’s house in which Mr. 
Ellis and most of the gentlemen were killed, took place on 5th 
October, and the subsequent one in the Chahalsatun in which seven 
gentlemen suffered, occurred on the 1 Ith October. 

I came across the following diary in 1876 while I was 
reading the Hastings’ Manuscripts in tlie British Museum. 

• Mr. Collin, tbe Sub-divisioiial Officer of Hajipore, informs me that there is 
a very large tomb of a pyramidal shape there, and tliat the tradition is that 
it was erected over a lame Saheb. Very probably this is Crtrstair's monu- 
ment. The tradition about the lameness may be a reference to the wound of 
which be died, or to one which he received in the defence of Fort William 
in 1756. The tomb had an iusciiptiou, but the tablet has been carried off 
by some one. , 
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It occurs in voK 29,209 of the Additional MSS. of the Maseam^ 
pp. 114—127. The writer’s name is not given, and the manuscript 
is a copy, and has corrections which are possibly in Hastings* 
own handwriting. On the reverse of the last page of the diary 
the corrector has put the note : “ this is written by a medical 
gentleman, not Fullarton/^ I conjecture that the author was a Dr. 
Anderson who was one of the three medical officers who were 
at Patna at the time. The other two were Drs. Fullarton and 
Campbell, and it is clear that they did not write the diary for 
they are both referred to in it. The contents of the diary shew 
that the writer was a doctor. It is possible that Dr. Anderson 
was related to Mr. Anderson who was a friend of Hastings and 
Bogle, and that it was in this manner that the diary found its 
way into the Hastings’ MSS. So far as I know the diary 
never has been printed. A small portion of it is given in Mr. 
Talboys Wheeler*s Early Records of British India, pp. 322, 324, to- 
gether with extracts from what was perhaps Dr. Campbells 
diary, pp.x320, 321. Mr. Wheeler does not say where he found 
the diary, and his transcript has not been very carefully made. 

The diary gives an account of the attack on the city of 
Patna by Mr. Ellis and its disastrous termination, of the defeat 
at Manjhi, and of the subsequent adventures of the author and 
a few more Englishmen, down to within a few days of their death, 
•The period covered by it is about three months, or from 23rd June 
to 6th October. The writer was not one of those who surrendered 
to Ram Nidi the Foujdar of Saran and to Samru after the battle 
of Manjhi, He was in a boat with the sick, and after the defeat 
they dropped down the river to Ilajipore where they surrendered 
themselves, and where Captain Oaistairs died* of his wound. 
They were taken across the- river to Patna, and then were 
sent down by boat to Monghyr. They were not kept there 
however, but were brought back to Patna, apparently without 
Laving been landed at Monghyr. They were kept in Patna for 
about two months and a half, and then, I presume, they were put to 
death. They were kept for a day or two at the fort, and then 
were conveyed to the State-prison which seems to have been in 
the Chahalsatun, or house of the forty pillars. This was on the 
banks of the river near the Madrassa, and was the scene some 
years previously of the murder of Aliverdi Khan’s nephew by 
the Afghans, Mr. Ellis and most of the other gentlemen M^ere 
kept at Monghyr, and were only brought to Patna a day or two 
before they were massacred. Dr. Anderson apparently never 
saw them again after the battle of Manjhi, 

I gather from his narrative that the women and children 
mentioned ns having been in the boat were not imprisoned. 
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If-tliis had beea the case their must have been some mention 
of their presence in the diary. The number of gentlemen 
imprisoned was, I think, five including the author, namely, Captain 
Wilson, Drs. Anderson and Campbell, and Ensigns Amstrong 
and McKay. This seems clear from the entries of the 25th 
and 31st July, when we learn that a bottle of spirits contained 
ten glasses, and that by their boys' smuggling one in, each prisoner 
got a couple of glasses. • 

On 11th August their numbers were Increased by the imprison- 
ment of Mr. Bennet the Company’s factor at Berhampore, and 
of Mr, Thompson the agent for Mr. McGuire. These two gentle- 
men were brought from Monghyr. At this time the diarist’s party 
consisted of seventeen persons, including, 1 presume, servants and 
perhaps a European soldier or two. They were allowed ten 
rupees a day for their food, which might be at the rate of one 
rupee for each of the gentlemen, and of Rs. 5 for the other 
twelve. When Messrs. Bennet and Tliompson were added to 
their number, the allowance was increased by two rupees. 

The diary does not show any literary skill, and the author 
does not appear to have been an active-minded man. One would 
have thought that it would not have been easy for a man 
to keep a diary for three months in such eventful circumstances, 
and yet reveal scarcely anything of -Irts character or thoughts. 
Yet this is the case here, for the diary is singulary wanting 
in snggestiveness. It is only from the want of this that we can 
conjecture what sort of man he was, and I fear we must 
say that he was commonplace. 

The diary, however, must always be interesting, and the very 
triviality of its details affects the imagination. We feel as if we 
were being present at some quiet little station on the eve of 
the Mutiny. There is something touching in the entries from 
day to d«ay, and we note with interest that the diarist seems at 
last to have made a mistake in his count. The 26Lh September 
1763 was Monday and not Tuesday, and so the last entry 
should be Thursday the 6th, and not the 5th October. 

Tn editing tlie diary, I have modernised the spelling and added 
such notes as appeared necessaiy. 1 oiiglit to mention that 
I am indebted to my wife for a revision of my copy which was 
made by me rather in a hurry. I cannot be always certain 
that the proper names have been correctly given. 

June 28rd — being the anniversary of the battle of Plassey, 
we all dined at the Factory * when it was easy to observe by 

* This, I believe, is the present. Opium Factory. The hospital for the 
soldiers was in the city at the Chahalsatun, and Dr. Fuliartou and the other 
medical men lived there. 
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the faces of the gentlemen that somewhat of Importance was 
on the carpet ; for our Council had been sitting, and orders 
were issued out for the guards to be relieved l)y the awkward 
men, and the captains to meet the Commanding Of&cer at his 
quarters at 8 in the evening. It seems the gentlemen of the 
factory had advice of Mr. Amyatt’s negociations at Monghyr 
being broken oflf and a day appointed for his departure, also 
that a stroisg detachment of horse and sepoys, to the number of 
3,000, with six guns, were on the march to Patna, so that as war 
seemed inevitable, they thought it best to strike the first stroke 
by ' possessing themselves of the city of Patna. However, they 
were willing to wait for certain advices from Mr. Amyatt. Ac- 
cordingly, the 24th, at night, in consequence of the advices, orders 
were given to attack the city next morning. About one, the 
troops were under arms and marched off at two ( about two 
companies of awkward men with two officers left at the gardens 
for a guard ) in the following order — Captain Tabby's sepoys 
and the Europeans were to march by the road of the Chota 
Mutni * bastion with their scaling ladders and enter there. 
Captains Turner and Wilson with four companies each and 
two pieces of cannon were to proceed to the west gate, enter 
there, while Lieutenant Downie with three companies escaladed oppo- 
site the factory. Captain* Kinch, with the remainder of the guns, 
was stationed in Mr. Howitt's compound in order to fire upon the 
walls, and be as a signal for a general attack. Three pieces 
(three-pounders, ) with two companies of sepoys were to keep up a 
constant fire from the top of the factory house. Captain Carstairs 
with the Europeans and Tabby’s sepoys after entering, passed 
along the north-west front and opened the gates, so that the other 
party with the two guns passed in without any diflSculty. We 
possessed oiirselves soon of all the bastions, but had great di6Bculty 
in going up the great street as there was a great fire from the 
houses in which we lost some men and officers, but at length pro- 
ceeded to the Killa into which the only force in the city had 
retired. The Sabah with most of his jemadars had left the city, 
and we now began to think ourselves secure, but alas ! how great- 
ly mistaken. Lieutenants Downie and Perry, with some sepoys, 
had gone quite through the Killa to the water side. Our Europeans 
were in possession of the east gate with one of our guns, but all the 
rest of our sepoys were dispersed and plundering, so that scar^ie 
one hundred could be got together. * All were quite fatigued, 


• Tbia was one of the earthen mounds round Patna and was situated to the 
east of the Opium Factory. It was demolished at the time of the 
Mutiny. 
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having marched through thick mud and had no refreshment, 
when, near one o’clock, about 120 of the enemy entered the Killaand 
drove some sepoys who were there before them. The Europeans 
and other sepoys seeing this, followed their example and so 
scarce looked back till they got to the factory ; a party * of Marcar’s 
sepoys who belonged to the detachment sent to reinforce the city, 
arrived with some guns soon after and began to fire on the factory 
house. Thus ended this unhappy affair not without great loss and 
effusion of blood. The enemy must have suffered much, but can 
give no particulars. Our loss is as follows : — 

Killed — Captain Perry, Lieutenants Downie, McDowel, Roach, 
and about eight Europeans. 

Wounded — Captains Joecher, Wilson, Lieutenant Perry, 10 
Europeans, 100 sepoys. Our whole force consisted of 150 Europeans 
rank and file, 40 artillery, 2,200 sepoys. 

Killed and deserted, but mostly the latter, and I believe loaded 
with plunder, one thousand sepoys with officers in proportion. 
Lost two pieces which could hot be brought off. Six in the 
evening the guard for the gardens was called in and arrived soon 
after. After this disaster the council was called, in which the cap- 
tains were desired to attend that they might consult of what was 
best to be done in our present circumstances. Various were the 
opinions on this occasion — 1st, the factory being but small and badly 
provided with provisions and firewood for 1,200 sepoys and 
200 Europeans, besides we must have expected to have been en- 
tirely shut up ^vith the fresh troops which would have come from 
Monghyr, therefore to defend it was thought to no purpose. 2ud, 
to take boat and proceed by water to Calcutta, but, in the first 
place, boats could not- be procured for such a number, and must 
have expected an opposition at Monghyr where intelligence must 
arrive one day before us. 3rd, to cross the river and march down 
on the opposite side. This must have been to sacrifice many, 
as we must have embarkq|j^ in the face of a numerous enemy 
who had doubtless troops opposite Monghyr to meet us, besides it 
was impossible without bullocks or coolies to have either guns or 
much of ammunition with us. Therefore the final determination*, 
and indeed that which had most chance of succeeding wash to pro- 
cure by force as many boats as we could send them up to 
Pbylagy f Pass, and cross the river there with one howitzer, march 
up the Sircar Saran country, and so cross over to Sujah Daulah’s 
country. This was approved of, but boats could not bo 
procured that night, and the day following having got as many 

• An Armenian General in Mir Kasim’s service. 

f Probably Pahalaza near Deega, and the place for crossing to the 

Chapra side of the river. 
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boatft afii we could and sent them up to the paes we prepared 
ei^ery.thing for evacuatiog the factory. lu the interim a very 
briek and incessant fire of both great guns and musketry was 
kept up on. both sides in which we lost a European and three 
or four sepoys. About ten at night we got our sick Europeans 
and tre^ure'^al)out one lakh, — embarked. Soon after Captain 
Tabby’s sepoys were ordered to march out to the sand to the 
north of the French factory, and tliere wait for tlie Europeans. 
Mr. Ellis, with a company of sepoys from that body, attended 
by some civilians, made the best of. their way to the boats. 
Captain Carstairs with the Europeans, and Turner’s sepoys kept 
up a brisk fire till near twelve o’clock, and everything being quite 
ready, spiked up the guns, &c., and marched out and so* proceeded 
to the boats without the least molestation. About two, we began 
to cross as quickly as possible and without confusion, but before 
one-third . were over, it began to blow and rain, so that the boats 
could not cross, Jn ihe meantime those who had crossed were 


alarmed by a bgdy of horse running to attack them. Tliey 
beat to arms, got the howitzer ready and advanced 200 or 300 
yards to be clear of the village and so waited for them, but they 
thought proper to keep at a distance. About ten, the weather 
turned fair and wind moderate, so that on tlie afternoon every 
body was crossed, even our horses. Wn began to prepare for 
marching. Accordingly the sick, treasure and liowitzer, with part 
of the ammunition were to go by water for want of coolies, &c., 
while the army marched by land ; on account of the sick 1 
went by water. In the afternoon, about five o’clock, the army 
marched, and we got under sail with a fair wind, being about 
thirty boats in all. Here I was greatly disappointed, for the boat 
with my clothes, instruments, medicines and servants did not arrive, 
so that I imagine this must have* been stopped. We sailed 
the best part of the night and then came to. At day-light 
got under weigh and halted at Che^nd. Soon after we were 
all alarmed with two or three companies of sepoys whom 
we discovered on the opposite shore, and observing them, draw- 
ing some boats together, we sent immediate advice- to Mr. Ellis 
who sent a company of sepoys to reinforce us, for \vd had only 
fifty. About five, the army joined us. » . ^ 

The ZQth . — We early got under weigh, but our bijrf^row lieing 
heavy, we generally brought up the rear. Those sepoys of 
the enemy having got three boats, chased us about 8 y^ock, 
but having a fresh wind and by the help of onr oafS we 
happily got clear. A guard boat and another in our rear fell 
in with them. The former cleared herself after a brisk fire, but 


^he other 


was taken, the sepoys having jumped over board 
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after having two men killed and two wounded. We entered 
this afternoon the river Dahwa (a name of the Gogra), brought 
to within a coss of the army about three coss above Chapra. 
On the 30th, got under weigh but made a bad hand of it, the 
stream being very strong in this river which obliged us to put 
to the other shore, when we discovered within a mile of us ten. 
stands of colours and some horse, which obliged us to put 
into the stream, and getting foul of another boat, •broke our 
rudder. We were taken in tow by two guard boats which, with 
great labour, brought us to the ground we had left in tho 
morning. Here we patched up our rudder as well as we could 
and were greatly assisted in it by Mr. Place who came in the 
pinnace for that purpose. We observed several villages on fire 
about a coss from us, and heard of one Somero, with four or five 
companies of sepoys and three or four guns having crossed over 
hereabouts in order to join Kam Nidi the Faujdar of the country, 
who has got together about 3,000 horse arul foot in order to 
oppose us. We made (our way ? ) to the fleet with great danger 
and difficulty, for wo had nearly overset two or three times. 
When we joined them, had the agieeable news of our having 
defeated Kam Nidi that morning and killed about 200 of his 
people. About evening, had an account of Somero's having joined 
him and their having encamped within a coss of our troops. 
The place we now lay at, is an island opposite the upper end 
of which our people are encamped, but the stream is too strong 
for us to get round to them. Therefore, liaving informed Mr. 
Ellis of it, we are ordered to proceed to the lower end in the 
morning when they will march down to us. About 400 men, 
horse aud foot, are on the opposite shore attending our motions, 
but they have only one boat, 

Is^ July . — We dropped down and joined the army and imme* 
diately landed our howitzer, but before they could get it mounted 
the enemy appeared, and began a brisk cannonade with three or 
four pieces of cannon. Our people beat to arms and drew up 
with the branch of the river which forms the island on their left, 
and took a pretty high bank, with the great river about 200 yards 
behind it on their right, much as follows 

(Here theye is a hiatus in MS. in Mr. Hastings* copy.) 

They seeTrted not inclined to attack us then, our people all 
sate down iu order to be more safe from the cannonade which 
was brisk. About 8 o’clock Mr, Ellis and all the civil gentle- 
man, except Lushington, came over to the island * to the boats 

* That is apparently to the point of tlie main land nearest the island 
and the boats, it does not appear that Mr. Ellis ever crossed over to 
the island. 
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-which began soon after to transport over the baggage by wl\ich 
means great numbers of sepoys stole over and concealed them- 
selves in the jungle. The enemy seeing their fire did but little 
affect us, slackened it much ; however, about eleven, an unlucky 
shot hit Captain Carstairs as he was sitting down. It entered 
the inside of his thigh and passed out at his groin. From the 
nature of it, it must be mortal. All the day after we had only 
two or thtee sepoys killed and as many wounded, Mr. Ellis had 
resolved, if possible, tp attack the enemy in the evening and 
so cross to the island and thence to the Bhojpnri side, when 
we had not above a coss to march out of the province. In the 
evening it was thought by Captain Tabby who commanded, and 
most of the other officers, that it would be very impracticable to 
attack the enemy in their present disposition, more especially 
as they found they had lost one- third of their sepoys, so that their 
present force could not exceed 700 sepoys, with the Europeans 
which Were about 180, including the artillery. While they were 
deliberating on the matter, they were alarmed by the enemy being 
in motion and advancing on them. We beat to arras ; the party 
of the enemy on the right marched and joined the main body 
which advanced ami kept firing from all their artillery. When 
they came within a proper distance, Turner’s battalion gave their 
fire regularly, but we could not observe any regular fire from 
the right, only a uuivervsal popping. Some few of the European 
platoons gave their fire, and then on a grape coming amongst 
.them, they went to the right about, which threw everything into 
the utmost confusion, and every body sought their safety in 
flight. * Some swam to the island and brought us the melan- 


^ The author of the Sei’r Matakheriiv desorihea Ram Nidi, who defeated 
us at Manjhi, a an ungrateful Bengali. He was assisted by Samru, who 
had crossed over from Bnxar. It would seem that it was the want of 
artillery that ruined us. Captain ’Williams had an account of the battle 
from Bc»jea»it Speedy who was an eye-witness. Ho saya that the rains had 
set in with great violence and almost the whole country was under water. 
The English managed to get as far as Manjhi, and then they were 
surrounded. “They drew np to face the enemy, though their ammunition 
was nearly expeudeil. The Europeans were upon a high spot in the centre, 
with Turner^s battalion on the right, Tabby^s on the left, and Wilson’s in 
the rear. The enemy began to attack, but Turner’s battalion advancing upon 
them with fixed bayonets, drove them back ; and, had they been supported, 
it was thought the detachment might have extricated and stood its 
ground for a day or two lon^jer ; bur the Europeans, worn out with fatigue 
and want of iiourishnienr, refused to charge, and in consequence the whole 
laid down their artris, and Hurrendered jrri^oners of war. Thus was a body 
of nearly three thousand fine fellow*^ lost to the service, and the Hoiionrahle 
Comnany involved in a war at a most unseasonable time, by the rashness and 
impolicy o£ one man,” 
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clioly news. The boat-people were terrified by the numbers who" 
came pressing on them, and put ofir to a small distance from the 
shore. It was with diJficnlty that our budgerow could get dis- 
engaged from the numbers that clung to her. At last, by force, 
we got to a small distance, having ot\ board Captain Carstairs, 
Captain Wilson, Dr. Campbell and myself, Ensigns Armstrong, 
and McKay who had swam to the island to come off to us with 
two soldiers, and some five or six gentlemen's servants^ and three 
or four sepoys, six women, six childien. In this confusion we 
observed many boats going off and knew not what to do for the 
best. To escape was impossible, therefore we resolved as we 
were alr^^ady sufficiently full of people to proceed down to Patna, 
if' possible, and so surrender ourselves prisoners to the Suhab^ 
Accordingly we put off, and on passing the jungle which was 
in the rear of our army, were hailed and fired at two or three times, 
but could not think of going to the shore, also the crowd would 
certainly have sunk the boat. Wo rowed down as softly as 
possible in order to avoid alarming the eholcties which are pretty 
many on this river. We were often hailed, but made no answer. 
We cut our mast down in order to disfigure the boat, and 
procured jamas and turbans for as many of us as we could, threw 
many things overboard, lest they should betray who we were, 
as swords, belts, sashes, &c, and thus spent a melancholy night with 
poor Carstairs and all of us in the cabin with women and chil- 
dren, and every moment expecting to be stopped by chokees who 
might have found an interest to have murdered ns all for the 
sake of plunder, for we had about 20,000 Rupees of the Company's 
on board. Near to Maner, as we imagined it to be, our boat ran 
aground which perplexed us much, and a boat had kept us com- 
pany f u* an hour which we suspected much. In short, we were 
wavering whether to go on shore or not and take our fate by 
land, but could not think of leaving Carstairs who, though mortally 
wmunded, was perfectly sensible. It must have adiled to hia 
uneasiness to have his friends leave him lielpless in such distress. 
However, while we were aground we lost sight of the boat that 
accompanied us, and having got off and into the proper channel, 
we proceeded down till about dawn of day when we were met 
by a jemadar on an elephant with about 100 attendants, who 
was marching up.’ They hailed us aud dt^sired us to stop. We 
told them we were a Dutch boat from Chapra. We not 
stopping they fired on us, and 1 believe we would have come to, 
liad it not been for a boy of Captain Turner's who told us it was the 
best to proceed on till we were stopped by force, and then tell 
them we were going to the Subah, which we thought very just. 
By brisk rowing wc got clear of these people without any body 
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being hurt, and were not troubled with any more, except a 
small boat with three Moors who came aboard and told us they 
were a choki We desired them to take us to Patna, but they 
seemed better pleased that we should give them huxiBy so we 
gave them twenty rupees and they left us. When we drew near 
to the Mahi (?) river, we judged it w’ould be better to go to 
Hajipore and surrender ourselves, as we should meet with better 
treatment than that from the people of Patna who were highly 
incensed. Besides the Faujdar being a brother of Mix Abdoola * 
might use us better on that account. 

The 2nd . — About noon we arrived at Hajipore, and were very 
kindly received by the Faujdar s son, his father being at Patna. 

The Srd. — Poor Carstairs died on shore at a small house that 
had been provided for him. We had a coffin made and had 
him buried as decently as circumstances would allow. The same 
day had a chit from Fullarton who desired us to come over to 
Patna (and), told us we would meet with gentle usage from 
the Siibab. 

Monday^ ith. — Had our effects taken account of and were to be 
sent to Patna next day. Our treatment here is very easy, having 
several provisions sent us from the Faujdar, but find our guards 
and his servants very troublesome for buxis which we find best to 
satisfy. Heard from the Faujdar that our army had marched, that 
Mr, Amyatt had gone down, but Mr, Hay and another gentleman 
still continued at Monghyr. 

Tv^esday^ 5^/i, — Our Faujdar with our guard accompanied us ovjer 
to Patna. We landed at the Icilla and were brought to the Darbar 
where we were kindly received by Mendi Ali Khan, and had victuals 
brought us in plenty, often giving us betel. We were shown to 
our apartment under the order of Mirza Khalil, a near re- 
lation of his own, who for the short time we remained with 
him, did his utmost to render every thing as agreeable as possible to 
tis, even the most menial services. He sent for us to his own room 
and had some country spirits for us to diink of, gave orders to 
bring up all our things and that there must not be the least thiug 
touched. We thought ourselves extremely happy in such gentle 
usage, for the Nawab himself came and sat down with us at Mirza 
Khalirs and told us he expected Mr. Ellis with 30 gentlemen and 
120 sepoys the next day, for they had set out from Chapra, At 
9 we returned to our apartment, where Mr. Fullarton came an 


* Mir Abdoola was desoenddd from the Sufi kings of Persia, and so 
was called the Sufvi. He was a friend of the English and was suspected by 
Hir Kasim, ile had his house iu Nozzerkattra close to the city wall. His 
father was Mir Qholam Ali. Hawab WUayat Ali has married a descendant 
of his. 
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hour after and acquainted us that orders had come for sending us to 
Monghyr^ and we must go immediately. This surprised us much 
as it was very dark and the stream rapid, but by speaking to our 
friend Mirza Khalil, * it was put off till the morning. Accordingly, 
early we got all ready and had every thing sent to the budgerow, 
where he went himself to see us safe and to deliver us to the 
Jemadar who had charge of us. He had sent some bread and a 
roasted kid into the boat for ouf use which we took very kindly. 
Captain Wilson with great difficulty persuaded him to accept of 
his sword in a compliment. 

Yl ednesday, OiA. — On the morning we put off with two guard 
boats and some sepoys with us in the budgerow which had not 
got out of sight of tile killa when the boats lashed alongside the 
better to secure us, and so we drove down like a log, but they 
soon found it inconvenient as well as us, and cast loose, one going 
ahead, the other astern of us, and thus we went on till we got to 
Barh where we halted for the night. Our guard was so careful of 
us to-night as to keep all the cabin windows fast by running a 
rope round them. 

Thursday y 1th. — Early we got under weigh and proceeded down 
to Nawabgutjj where we made a hearty meal of Icichari and a dram 
of country arrack our friend at Hajipur had given us. 

Friday y ^th, — Cast loose and proceeded to Monghyr, which 
makes a bad appearance from the river, where you have a front 
view of the palace His Excellency has lately built there with a 
breast-work before it for ^30 guns. It began to rain and blow 
about 12, by which means we drove past it, and were obliged to 
track up above a mile, and at 5 arrived at the gate close to 
the lower part of the fort. Our harkaru went on shore with 
the letter, but had nobody come to us but a rascal of a German 
who had been formerly in our service ; he pretended to have come 
from the Nawab to know our number, names and nation, 

Saturday^ dth. — As nobody has come to-day to inquire whether 
we want victuals, nor even our own harkaru returned, it is a mat- 
ter of surprise to our guards as well as ourselves. We send to the 
bazaar for what we want in the eating way, having money to the 
amount of 800 rupees. 

Sundaj/y lOth. — A servant of Mr. Place brought us Si,chit giv- 
ing us an account of how Messrs. Johnston ^md Harris, with two 
Europeans more belonging to the boats with arms which the 
Nabob stopped, being close prisoners, and having only J sir of 
coarse rice per day each for their subsidence ; that tliey were in 
want of Bom^ clothes which they beg us to send if we could 

* Mirza Khalil was a merchant and bad his house in Marufganj. 
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spare. They mentioned also tbeir having 10 rupees given thena 
two days before to buy meat, &c. They had surrendered ■ them- 
selves at Patna to Mr. Marcar who finding them merchants, gave 
them leave to go down if they could, but they found it impossible 
to pass the choki boats at Monghyr which are placed on both 
sides the river pretty close, besides every sand in the middle of 
the river, on all of them has one or two sepoys. As the servant 
who brought the chit^ had a sepoy with him, and our guard would 
scarce permit him to come into the boat, we found it impossible 
to send them clothes. We therefore put up 28 rupees and wrote 
a chit giving an account of our situation, &c , but tliey kept so 
good a look out, tliat we could not find an opportunity of sending 
it. 

Three Armenians came on board to us who gave us news of our 
army being at Katwa. We wanted tlmm to deliver the money 
to Johnston, &c., but they declined it as they were strangers and 
liad come only to trade. At night we had an account from our 
harkaru that we were to return to Patna and he was providing 
dandies for the purpose. 

Monday^ llik, — The harkaru got the parwana for our going, 
but could not procure dandies. The jemadar of our guard sent 
and pressed about a dozen in the evening, so would not set off 
till to-morrow. Within these few da3^s a large boat or two has 
brought to this ghslt, our two 24-pouDders with carriages and 
tratisport carriages, with which they carried them off. 

Tuesday^ 1 tth , — We set out on our way to Patna with a fair wind 
but strong stream. Afternoon about 4 coss from Monghyr we 
passed Marcars encampment with a party of sepoys who are 
going to Monghyr. Heard that Captain Turner and two other 
officers came down with liim and had gone on to Monghyr. We 
stopped a coss above them. 

Wednesday, Vith , — Got early under weigh and at Nabobgunge 
met about five or six companies of sepoys with two pieces of cannon 
and a few horse and 90 of our Europeans wtio had taken 
service, but gave us to understand it was to avoid bad usage and 
with a view to making their escape. They told us Mr. Ellis 
and all the other gentlemen had gone down to Monghyr excepting 
Lieutenant Pickering and Ensign Croffts who were eitl^r killed 
or drowned on the Ist. We crossed the river and sailed up 
to a large island when, getting aground, obliged us to stop for 
th6 night about a coss below Rahuanala * on the opposite shore. 

Ihuraday^ — Not finding water for us within the island and 

the curriant being too strong without it, we crossed the river again 


* Rahuanala is near Lekhiserai. 
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by which ,we drove a coss back and had great danger and 
difficnlfcy in tracking up to Rahuanala as the stream was very 
strong and the Ijnnks fell in pretty frequent. In passing the 
ntxlch we observed three flaj^i-elepluints with about 2,000 liorse and 
foot crossing in boats on tlieir way to Mongliyr. In the afternoon, 
being within a large island, wo had a fair wind and smooth water 
which ran us within two coss of Daryapui where we were brought 
to for the night. ^ 

Friday y \ otJu — We proceeded up fairly as there was little wind. 
At 11 o'clock we stopped at Daryapur to dress our victuals ; in the 
meantime three companies of sepoys, mostly our own who had 
taken service, arrived here on their way down. At one o’clock we put 
off with a pretty breeze, and at sunset reached Monguir (?) about 
two coss below Punarak. 

Saturday^ IGtk . — Early we got under way with a fair wind, about 
we passed Punarak and at 12 we stopped at Barb to dress victuals. 
Here were a large body of horse and sepoys encamped wilh most of 
our tents, &c., in their charge. Their route is for llonghyr. At 2 we 
put off and went two coss further, 

Sunday, ]7th. — We set out early with a brisk wind which, 
continuing all day, brought us within a mile of Jaffir Khan's 
garden at sunset. 

Monday, \Sth . — Got under way at 5, and arrived at the killy% at 
about 9, wliere, after waiting two lio\u’S, we were ordered dinner 
for us. Here we remained pestered with flies and heat lill about 
8 o'clock when we were sent for by the Nawab, * who, as before, 
received us very kindly, ordeieil chairs for us to sit on, gave a 
hookah to Captain Wilson, and told ns not to be uneasy, for we 
might look on ourselves as at home, that he would provide a 
proper place for us in a few days, as that we were in was very 
hot, we should sleep in a bungalow above stairs. We took.our leave 
and tliougiit ourselves happy in falling into so good hands. 

The bungalow was the I )e wan's sleeping place ; it was cleared 
accordingly ; we removed from our hot apaitment where we regaled 
ourselves with tlie refreshing breeze till near 11. Soon after, our 
supper came, whicii we paid little regard to, it being so late. 
Our guard consisting of 20 bnrkandazes, and 5 sepoys slept on 
the terrace while we crept into the bungalow where we found but 
little rest as it was swarming with bugs and mosquitoes. 

Tuesday, 19^A.— At daylight we were roused out and returned to 
our hotroom. Our Gentoo friend the Dewau, 1 believe, was not well 
pleased at our sleeping within, for he ordered mats and carpets to be 
taken off and washed and took immediate possession himself, giving 


Alir Meluii Kliau, 
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US his Dewankhana to ourselves, except a small part dtyided bj a 
parrfakfor his cookroom ; andat noon they began to cook there which 
filled our apartment with smoke. What with the heat and flies 
we were sufficiently tormented. We made a complaint of it 
and have a promise of its being removed. To-day our boy brought 
in a few bottles of liquor which were seized by the guard as they 
must have the Nawab's parwana for it to pass in. At night 
the Nawal^’s khansamah came to inform us he had his master^s 
orders for whatever we chose to have dressed, and we need only 
send to the cookroom for it. To-night we found it very disagree- 
able on account of heat, bugs, and a noisy guard who occupy the 
verandah of our house. 

Wedneadayy 20/fc.— Nothing extraordinary, only a visit from 
Mirza Khalil, who tells us he is going to Monghyr. To-night 
the Dewan ordered the guard to sleep out ; we might have the 
verandah to sleep In, which was a great piece of service to us. 
We had a little air and less noise. 

Thursday y 21st. — Nothing remarkable. 

Friday y ^Und . — Afternoon about 4, we were on a sudden remov- 
ed from our quarters, leaving two soldiers. We were led into 
the city and on our way met two Europeans with a guard who told 
US there were 13 of them come up from Monghyr. We were led 
through several windings and by-ways to a place where all sorts 
of prisoners are confined, and after passing two compounds we 
came to a third where we observed some prisoners in irons 
which gave us hut an indifferent idea of the place, more especially 
as the apartment we were put into was quite damp, close and 
hur»g with cobwebs. Some mats were in the front close to the door 
which were secured, and tied down, so that what light and air we 
had was from the door. Here, to all appearances, we had reason to 
expect but indifferent treatment, but we had not been here an hour 
before we began to be somewhat better reconciled to it, for all our 
things were sent to us very carefully. We found this a place for 
State-prisoners, and several people of some consequence had been 
here ever since Ram Narain's misfortunes. There are about 200 peons 
as a guard to this prison, who allow us to walk all the length of 
the square, so that we find we are here more retired and have more 
liberty. 

JSaturday, 2Srd » — We had a visit from Ram Narain Catwal, 
a mail of good character aud formerly of influence in the city. We 
had no victuals sent us, so are obliged to furnish ourselves. We 
hear to-day that on the ]5th instant a body of our troops had an 
engagement at Katwa with the force from Muxadavad and the 
latter entirely defeated, the two principal jemadars being killed. 
That Hugly (?) we have taken and destroyed, our gentlemen at 
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Cossimboiza; had sent off their valuable effects and themselves 
got safe off* That the Nabob was preparing to go down. 

Sunday, — To-day we were a good deal alarmed by some of 
our guards having a parcel of 'old irons, which we imagined were 
intended for us, but it was only to move them to another place* 
All of our servants were ordered to sleep out of our square, except one. 

Monday, 25i/i. — Our boys heard a rumour to-day in the Dutch 
factory of Mr. Amyatt and his brother-in-law being Jboth killed 
in their passage down near Rajmehal, having made resistance to 
a force ordered to stop him, but we can't give it credit. Finding 
the want of liquor our boys to-day smuggled a bottle which gave us 
a glass each after dinner and at bed time. 

Tuesday, 2Qth, — To-day close and sultry, which makes the flies 
very troublesome to us. Had a small recruit of two bottles of gia 
which is two days’ allowance. The economy wo have established 
is to drink twice a day, dine at one, talk a while in the evening and 
sleep at 10. Supper we have none. The intervals are filled up 
with reading, gaming and conversation with our fellow-prisoners. 

Wednesday, 27 th, — Nothing extraordinary. 

Thursday, 28ih. — Our jemadar informs us theNawabhas ordered 
us to send for our provisions to his cookroom as usual. To-day we 
heard Mr. Ellis’ munslii had got safe to Benares, also that the 
King and Suja Daulah are come down to Allahabad. 

Friday, 20. — On sending to-day for our victuals, the khansamah 
said he had not his master’s orders, by which means we were 
disappointed of our dinner, 

Saturday, 80th. — To-day we sent our servants to the Nawab to 
request that we might be allowed to send to the Dutch for a little 
liquor daily as custom had rendered it necessary for our health, 
also that we might have daily allowance in money rather thau 
his victuals as it was not dressed in our way, both of which 
he granted, allowing us 4 rupees per day and liberty to bring 
in two bottles of liquor per day, 

Sunday the 31st. — Had a case of bottles of gin brought in with 
authority having procured a case from the Dutch Doctor for 50 rupees 
rather than give two rupees a common bottle, which runs tea 
wine glasses while a case-bottle runs 30, bub we find it much 
adulterated which, considering the Jew we bought it of, is no 
surprise. Heard a rumour of our troops being defeated at Piecey 
(Plassey ?). 

Monday, August Ist. — Heard with pleasure the news of yester- 
day reversed for, from authority, we have gained a second 
victory over the troops at Muxadavad, and Mr. Marcar with a 
large body of sepoys, &c., now lies 8 coss on this side the city, so 
that we may soon hear of an action of consequence as our whole 
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forces are pretty near them. The Nabob lies encamped at Mon- 
gbyr near the hot-wells, but no appearance of moving yet. 

Tuesday^ 2nd . — Have the news of yesterday confirmed, great 
commotions at Monghyr, and Kamgar Khan with all the other 
Faujdars and Jamadars called in. Bought to-day six bottles 
of very good Madeira for three rupees per bottle, with one of 
which we regaled ourselves on our good news. 

Wednesda^y, Srd. — Got a table and three chairs for Rs. 1 5-8, 
also a large one for Rs. 7. Thus we are pretty well equipped for 
eating and drinking, Grijau (Gregory) Khan, with the remain- 
der of the force, has gone down and His Excellency with a few 
for a bodyguard only remain, 

Thursday, ith . — Nothing extraordinary, but in daily expec- 
tation of a battle below. 

Friday^ hth . — Nothing extraordinary, but a rumour of a fight 
at Muxadavad. 

Saturday, Gth. — Mr. Roach's boy arrived from Monghyr, bringing 
news of Mr. Amyatt's head being brought there sometime ago ; 
that Mr. Chambers and some of the Cossimbazar factory are there, 
also hear that we were thrice repulsed in the attack of the city 
of Muxadavad, but the fourth attack carried everything ; that the 
old Nabob is declared. Nicolas our servant brings news of Marcar's 
being defeated, Somero killed with many elephants and jemadars, 
that Marcar had gone over to us with 1,000 men, but I can give 
no credit to it. 

Sunday, 7th , — Nothing extraordinary. 

Monday, Sth . — Mendi Ali Khau came into our square and 
went soon out. He beckoned us not to rise or disturb ourselves, 
but we heard soon after that he wanted a place to put 20 Euro- 
peans who had just arrived from Monghyr. Heard at night that 
we had rescued raol-or and some of the Royal family who were 
prisoners at Dacca and had settled that country.* 

Tuesday, Gth , — Had a chit from one Mr. Bennet, Company's 
factor at Berhampore, and also one from Mr. Thompson, agent 
for Mr. McGuire, they were taken prisoners below and sent with 
about 20 soldiers ;are in great distress, wanting every necessary. 
We sent them 20 rupees for the present. The Nabob of this 
place is preparing to set out for Monghyr in a few days, Hur- 
karusare inconstant motionhere, transporting families and effects 
of the merchants out of the city. Troops from the smallest Fouj- 
daries are ordered to join at Monghyr and a bridge building at 
Bahuanala. The Setts are made close prisoners and great com- 
motions among the guard at Monghyr. It is said our troops are 
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mareliing up and by latest advices are IS coss from the 

capital. 

\0th , — Nothing extraordinary. 

Thursday, Wth. — Hear’* of an action below in which Marcar’s 
army were entirely defeated and several jemadars gone over to 
Mir Jaffir, but this wants confirmation. Messrs. Bennet and 
Thompson were to-day brought to us by the Nabob himself. 
They gave us an account of Mr. Amyatt and Ensign Coeper being 
killed at Muxadavad, as follows: — They had embarked all the 
party and sent the horses, &c., with the syces by land. Meeting 
with contrary winds, it was ten days ere they reached Muxadavad, 
whore at once they saw troops drawn up on each side the river 
with some great guns. They hailed them and desired them to 
come to, but not taking any notice of them some of them fired, on 
which some of our sepoys began to fire also, and killed somebody 
on the shore, on which great guns and vollies were fired which 
obliged them to put to the opposite shore where was the least 
fire. Mr. Amyatt notwithstanding the fire lauded with a pair of 
pistols. He took the Nawab 8 part(;ana in one hand and held it 
up to tliem and a pistol on the other, and advanced to the top 
of the bank when he was shot in the leg and soon after cub to 
I)ieces. Ensign Cooper met the same fate in making resistance, 
but the other gentlemen they could give no account of, but expect 
they were sent to Monghyr with Mr. Chambers and the others from 
Cossimbazar. They also inform us Mr. Hay and Mr. Gulston were 
left at Monghyr and remain there yet. These gentlemen have 
suffered greatly, being put in irons and brought up in one boat, 
and scarce victuals or necessaries to cover them, being in all 27 
persons. The Nabob here allows 10 rupees per day to the" 
17 people left, and an addition of Rs. 2 per day on account 
of these two gentlemen. 

Friday, 1 2th . — Last night late we had a confirmation of the action 
below, but no particulars. Heard that the Nabob’s wives, &c., are 
gone from Monghyr in order to be in safety. Numbers here 
are sending their families 0 || 3 r the river, Mendi Ali Khan 
set out to-day with the 20u Moguls and some sepoys of 
Monghyr. To-day two padres who had a few days ago gone 
from hence for Monghyr returned on account of the confu- 
sion on the roads. They report the Nabob and all liis troops 
are gone too from hence, and it is believed he goes to make 
his escape.f They heard all the prisoners were embarked 
in the boats, but this is only hearsay. 

Saturday, 13th , — By certain intelligence we have gained a 
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complete victoi'y. Marcar taken, 9 pieces of cannon. Three 
jemadars with 1,300 horses and 1,800 sepoys and Europeans 
went over to us five days ago. Grijan Khan got the Nawab to 
inarch down the remainder of bis force, but with great re- 
luctance. All the prisoners are well, at Monghyr. His trea- 
sure there yet. 

Sunday, \Wh. — Heard that the Nabob marched five days ago 
with abowt 6,000 men. Kamgar Khan has marched to join 
him with one thousand horse, and 2,000 horse from Bettiah 
are on their way for the same purpose. 

Monday, \5th. — Heard melancholy account of Earn Narain and 
Eaj Bollab being both cut ofiP, but as yet not confirmed ; that 
both families here are in great distress on that account. 

Tuesday, \Qth. — Still the above report prevails strong in 
this city, with this addition, of the number being eleven in all : 
amongst whom are Ellis, Lushington and Hay, (?) so it is imagined 
the}' have been concerned in an illegal correspondence. 

Wednesday the I7ift. — Mr. McKay's servant to-day arrived 
from Monghyr in four days who says he left all our gentlemen 
well there ; that Ram Narain, Rajah Rajbollab and the Sets were 
said to be cut off there. Hear our troops are between the 
passes. His Excellency at Bhaugulpore and the bulk of the army 
at the second pass. The Bagam is said to be delivered of 
a child at Eahuanala which retards her journey. She has many 
boats and elephants with 13,000 horse under command of Nobit 
Koy. It is said all his money from Monghyr is there. 

Thufsday, 18th. — About 500 sepoys of ours who have taken 
service at Monghyr are discharged the service and ordered 
out of the province, lest they serve him as they did below. 

Friday, 19th. — By a servant arrived from Monghyr', Mr. 
Ellis, &c,, are well, and Ram Narain, Raj Bollab and his son were 
put in a boat, and it is believed were drowned. It is re- 
ported the Nabob has made proposal of peace, and offered three 
crores of rupees to make good all damages, but this wants 
confirmation. His Excellency, certain, has marched from 
Bhaugulpore. 

Saturday, 20th. — Heard by a messenger from His Excellency's 
camp that 600 Europeans, three battalions of sepoys, our own 
horse, had marched from Muxadavad towards Birbhum to the 
pass in the hills, while Mir Jaffir with his army and 3 or 400 
Europeans lately from Calcutta with 1,600 sepoys remained 
behind. Both armies have artillery in proportion. It is 
said the Nabob has made a present of six months pay to all his 
troops, is in possession of the passes, and ready for a run, not 
caring to leave Bhaugulpore. 
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Sunday^ 2l8^. — To-day Nobit Roy arrived to see his family, 
the Begam being at Jafflr Khan’s garden.^ It is said tliey 
proceed up the country to a place in the hills almost impregnable 
near Sasseram. 

Monday^ 22ud!. — Nothing extraordinary, only some Armenians 
confined here. 

Tuesday^ 23rd , — Fair and clear weather to-day which gives 
us great joy, as the rain for these four days past has^ occasioned 
such a damp as affects our health, Mr. Campbell being sick. 

Wednesday, 24</i.-*-Notliing extraordinary. 

Thursday, 25i/i. — By advices from Monghyr hear his Excellency 
and the Armenian general are greatly in panic. Letters arrive 
here to the Begam twice a day, often in order to quicken 
her marches. 

Friday, 26th, — To-day the Bagara set out on her march to- 
wards Rhotasgarh. She has 1,500 bullocks, 3 camels, 100 
elephants, very many boats, besides elephant coaclies ; 1,200 
horses and 200 burkandazes are for the escort, having all his 
treasure with her, and it is currently said, and from some au- 
thority, His Excellency will follow in 15 or 20 days. 

Saturday, 27th , — Nothing extraordinary. Hear a jemadar 
from Baxar with 4,000 horse and foot passed this place in 
his down. 

Sunday, 28th , — Nothing extraordinary, only the Bagam has 
halted at Phiilwari. 

Monday, 2dth, — Hear many Armenians and Portuguese are 
arrived liere on account of the commotion below. 

Tuesday, 30th . — It is said our troops are yet at Suti Nullah, 
that His Excellency has sent many detachments down, that 
Grijau Khan has no command, and a jemadar who lately made 
his escape from Suja Daulah’s country where he wa>s a prisoner, 
is appointed to the command in his stead. That His Excellency 
is still at Bhaugulpore. These three days past we can't get 
our allowance on account of confusion here. 

Wednesday, 31s^. — Yesterc^iy evening bad an account from 
the Fadre that some troops have arrived and joined the 
army ; that they had divided, Mir Jaffir with part of his troops 
lay at a pass near Sooty, that a fascine battery on the 
side of a lake was raised by our troops under command of 
Major Carnac, while Major Adams of the 84th Regiment with 
Roy Dullobh was gone the Birbhum road. A party had se- 
cured the Purneah country and stopped provisions from crossing. 
It is confirmed that all the best jemadars are gone down, that 

* A largo walled orchard east of the city. It is cojutiuuaiiy mentioned 
as a camping groihid. 
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(Gregory ?) Khan is degradeci, because he proposed ap accommo- 
dation between His Excellency and his father (in-law ?), The 
Bagam still pursues her joUrney, We have a report that Dr. Ful- 
larton has sent word to some of his black friends here that he 
will see them in a few days. 

September, Isi. — ^To-day, hear accounts of our gaining a complete 
victory at Suti Nulla^ but not confirmed* This evening all the 
Armenian women set out to the westward. 

Friday, 2nd. — Nothing extraordinary. 

Saturday y 3rd. — Heard to-day by a messenger from our camp at 
Suti to a black merchant, that the armies remain there in their 
old position ; that Major Adams had for certain gone the Birbhurn 
road with a view to pass tlie hills ; that yesterday an account of 
it had been sent here for them to keep a look out, after which many 
prepared for going off. The Set’s ^houses here with his Gomas- 
tahs were seized and three lakhs of rupees. Nobit Roy with the 
Bagam has arrived at Dauduagar. He has sent word to Ram 
Narain’s family that he is not put to death, but in a secure place 
in Monghyr and in irons with Raj Bullob. 

Sunday, Uh. — Nothing extraordinary. 

Monday, 5th. — A report of our having possessed Malda. 

Tuesday, 5th. — Heard to-day some ships being arrived at Cal- 
cutta with sepoys and Europeans, Booali Khan (?) is returned to 
Bhagulpore and Mendi Ali Khan got the command of the army 
below. Kamgav Khan is stopped in the hills and can’t pass. 
Things are said to be in the greatest confusion at His Excellency’s 
quarters. This by letter, 

Wednesday, 7th. — By a messenger from Muxadavad in nine 
days, have the account of an action confirmed as follows : The 
enemy made an attack on our fascine battery at night. Our 
people quitted it, and having let about 4,000 men land (for they 
crossed the nullah in boats), then immediately surrounded them 
and cut them off. 

Thursday, 3th. — Nothing extraordinary. 

Friday, 9th. — Saw a chit frorg Mr. Ellis to his writer, dated 
3rd, wherein he tells him he should want him soon in his business 
at Patna, and therefore to remain there. It is said the Nawab 
has retreated four coss. There is some rumour of some troops 
coming up the other side of the river, 

Saturday, lOfA. — We have from Nicolas some confused account 
of our storming the enemy's trench in the night, entirely driving 
them thence and taking all their camp and artillery.^ Somero and 
Marcar are missing, and the broken troops obliged to retreat. 


* Battle of Udha Nala, 4th September. 
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It Is reported six jemadars who went with Ramgar Khan aro gone 
off ; things in the greatest confusion at His Excellency's quarters. 

Sunday^ Will. — We learn by a packet from Chinsurah that 
Messrs. Amyatt and Hay are ordered to Europe, Mr. Sumner is 
coming out second in Council, and Mr. McQiiire Buxie, so that 
Mr. Vansittart seems to prevail, which may produce strange effects 
here. A messenger arrived from our camp who brings an 
account of the action whiclf he says he heard from the Nabob’s 
hurkarus, that Mendi Ali Khan and another jemadar were killed 
and all their guns and camp were taken, that a 20-gun ship and 
three sloops were coming up, and had passed Nuddea Santipore. 

Monday^ — Hear six lakhs of rupees have arrived hero 
from the Bagam to pay the troops here. 

Tuesday y \^th. — Have a rumour of our troops being in posses- 
sion of the first pass, and that Mendi Ali Khan is certainly killed ; 
that Mr. Vansittart is suspended by the Council. A boy from 
JVIonghyr brings an account of Mr. Jones having arrived there in 
a dooly. Yesterday a jamadar arrived at this place on some im- 
portant business. 

Wednesday y \Mh. — It is said the jemadars have been ordered 
liere to put the place in a posture of defence. This place is quite 
full of the defeat of His Excellency’s troops, and the consequences 
of it. People are going off daily. He has retired himself to 
Monghyr, and it is affirmed we have a strong party coming 
through the hills, and that the passes are abandoned. 

Thursday^ — Heard that the Armenian General is close 
prisoner, and a guard put over bis effects here ; also that, the 
Jemadar commanding at Monghyr had refused admittance to His 
Excellency, and that our troops will be at this place as soon as 
his. 

Friday, 16(7?.— We have not these nine days had any allowance 
from the Nabob on account of the confusion here, the conse- 
quence of the late defeat of His Excellency’s troops. Heard, by a 
peon of Sir William Hope, that Captain Turner died the night 
before we left Monghyr. To-day we divided what cash remained 
in our possession which came to 30 rupees each, and have sent 
the greatest part of the effects of others who were with us to the 
Dutch factory. This precaution we have taken, lest we be 
ordered to march up the country with His Excellency. 

Saturday^ 17th. — Received advice for certain of our army 
being at Shahabad (?) three coss above the upper„pass, that His 
Excellency is destroying Monghyr, and they are here destroy- 
ing our factory-house and fortifying this place. 

Sunday, \Sth. — His Excellency’s people are going off in 
troops. Mirza Khalil and Mendi Ali Khan are both arrived 
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here . having fled from the late action. Our gei^lemen are 
ou their way from Monghyr to this place, and it is thought 
His Excellency intends pushing through the hills to Bengal in 
order to draw our troops down, prolong time, and gain some 
assistance which he may be in expectation of from above. To- 
day sent my superfluous clothes to the Dutch factory. We also 
received nine days allowance out of 11 days due to us. Our peons 
here seem yi great agitation, and, in short, the whole city seems 
ready to take wing. Hear His Excellency is three coss this 
side of Monghyr, and our troops 16 coss from there. 

Monday^ — To-day all our gentlemen, except Mr. Fullarton, 

arrived from Monghyr. It is said Lady Hope and some other 
women are left behind, most of the gentlemen are in irons. 
Captain Turner died of a fever at Monghyr, Our servant Nicolas, 
iu attempting to get in to the gentlemen, was made a prisoner 
on account of his being dressed with a kris, sword and target. No 
accounts of either our army or His Excellency’s. 

Tuesday y 20th and 21 5^. — Nothing extraordinary ; our servant 
Nicolas is released by making application to the Durbar. Hear 
tlie Dutch Chief has sent wine, &c., &c., to Mr. Ellis, 

Thursdayt 22nd . — Considerable rain with a great wind, it being 
the full moon and just at the equinox. 

Friday y 2Srd , — As His Excellency still continues at Monghyr, 
it gives us reason to think our troops are not yet in possession 
of the upper pass. 

Saturday, 2Uh , — Nothing extraordinay. Hear for certain -that 
our -troops are at Shaliabad, that the enemy are repairing what of 
Monghyr they had destroyed, that everything was in the greatest, 
confusion in His Excellency's camp, that Somero had the manage- 
ment of every thing. His Excellency had not eaten for three days, 
nor allowed his nagara* to beat, that he and Somero were at 
Monghyr, and his army advanced to Gurghat nulla, so that we may 
hourly expect some news, 

Sunday, 2Uh , — This evening heard that ten Europeans at 
Barh had been tied and thrown into the river, so that from this 
we may guess what we are to expect Hear also an account 
that parwanas have arrived here to several jemadars, and that it 
is thought many are sent to jemadars of His Excellency’s camp. 
Some think he will be laid hold of by bis own people. 

Tuesday, 26th , — ^Tbis morning hear that Lady Hope has arrived 
^t the Dutch factory, A rumour prevails of His Excellency having 
been coinpl etely defeated a few days ago and lost every 
gun, &c., that he is now on his way to Patna. The very peons 
are in great agitation on this account. 


• Kettle-drum. Mr. Wbeeler prints this word Nazir 1 
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27#A.— Bfeard from good authorifcy that His Excellency is retreat- 
ing, and was two days ago at Surajghara, Somero and the Armeniaa 
with a party at Monghyr, and our army at Bhagalpiir. Also a party 
had cimsed the river and are crossing up on the other side. Bood 
(Booali) Khan with the Sets and several other persons were at Barb. 
Many prisoners have been released, amongst the rest Sheik Moha- 
med was released from this placcj and put under the care of a 
friend of his in His Excellency's army and goes out her» to-morrow 
morning. 

Thursday^ 28iA, Friday 29^fe.— Hear that His Excellency is 2 
coss this side of Rahuanala, and Somero with the Armenian at the 
nullah, that his people are going off daily, and he is in great 
fear of his life. That about three weeks ago he proposed catting us 
all oflF, but was prevented by Somero, the Armenian, and some 
of his jemadars. The Mollidar* (?) with a good force will be at 
Hajipore in three days, that His Excellency intends striking 
off for the hills at Ramserai (?) within 8 coss of this place. It is 
believed his orders would not be obeyed here, as most of the 
city seem willing to protect us. Grijan Khan had 15 horses 
which arrived here yesterday, but the gates were shut and 
they not permitted to enter. As things grow towards a crisis, our 
situation must create us much anxiety. It is saiil he will be 
at Ramsorai the day after to*morrow, so that our fate must be 
determined in two or three days at furtiiesfc. 

StUurdfty, ZHfi , — Mahomed Eintr (?) Khan with the Sets and 
some other prisoners still remain without the east gate. 12 
Europeans who came with him arrived in the city to-day. 

Sunday y Isi October . — Heard that His Excellency would be 
at Barb to-day and our troops at Rahuanala, ttiat Grijan Khan is 
either killed or badly wounded by his Moguls in a dispute 
about pay. Ten Europeans arrived here to-day. 

Monday, 2nd , — Hear the Sets and Mahomed Khan are 
safely lodged in the city and that the Jemadar sent his chobdar 
to Mr. Ellis yesterday, telling him not to be uneasy, and if be 
wanted money he would let him have it. Many of our guards 
have left us. Rice had risen within these few days to 6 seers 
for a rupee. Heard this night that His Excellency is at Bishen- 
pur and will pass this place to-morrow. Are told not to be 
uneasy, for we should be safe.. 

Tuesday, Srd. — To-day His Excellency arrived at Ram Naraiu’a 
garden, and to-morrow comes into the city. They liave been 
very busy to-day, mounting guns on the bastions of this place. 
Heard that Mir JaflSr’s brother had made his escape. 


* So in MS» Possibly the true reading is Captain Wedderburn. 
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Wednesday f 4tth . — Hear the Sets were cut off near Barh, 

Thursday, 5th , — Heard this morning tliat Mr, Ellis and 
47 gentlemen were cut off last night, so that doubtless our fate 
musr, be in 24 hours, for which God prepare us all t 

The diary ends here, but the unfortunate prisoners were not 
to be so soon put out of their agony. They must have lingered 
on for nearly a week in hourly expectation of being massacred, 
for it seem& that they were not put to death till Tuesday the 
11th October. Dr. Fullarton tried to save them, but in vain. He 
says ill his letter to the Board, that he applied to Mehndi AH 
Khan for his interest on behalf of the gentlemen in the 
Clmhalsatun, who w.'re seven in number, and were not killed 
till the lltliof October, but that wlien Mir Kassim was peti- 
tioned about them he gave no atiswer, but still sent orders to 
Sumru to cut them off. Dr. Fullarton also applied to Ah 
Ibrahim KInm who interceded for them, hut Mir Kassim gave him 
no answer either. 

It is not quite clear whether Mr. Ellis and the other prisoners 
at Haji Abnied\s house were killed on the 5th or 6th October. 
Fullarton had his interview with Mir Kassim on the 7th, and if 
Gholam Ilossein Khan is correct, this was the morning after the 
m.a^sacre. Apparently, the interview took place at Jaffar Khau^s 
garden east of the city, where Mir Kassim had his camp until 
the 14th October when he marched to Phulwari. Gholam 
Hossein’s account is very graphic. He says that of all the pri- 
soners, the only one who remained alive was Dr, Fullarton," who 
had endeared Jiimself to the grandees of the Court and even to 
Alir Kassim. The morning after the massacre, and while still 
ignorant of its having occurred, Gholam Uossein went to Mir 
Kassim to pay liis court. He stayed an hour and was going 
away, when Alir Eassim bade him remain, saying, your friend 
is coming ! “ As I knew nothing of what had happened, j 
could not help asking with surprise, who was that friend, and 
from whence he came. The Nawab answered, well, you may go, 
1 shall send for you again. On this answer I returned to my 
tents, which were in Ali Ibrahim Khan’s compound, and I sat 
down full dressed, expec*ing to be sent for again. In a little 
time, a rnace-bearer came to tell me that I was wanted. I went 
immediately, and was hardly seated in the Nawah’s presence, 
when I descried Dr. Fullarton coming. He wore a Hindustani 
dress and presented, in compliance with the custom of those 
countries., a few rupees in nuzzer to the Nawab. The latter de- 
clined taking them and graciously added these words, There was 
no such custom between you and me hitherto, and having em- 
braced him, he ba^e him go aud sit by his friend. The doctor 
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came and seated himself close to me. A moment' after, the 
Nawab looking at him steadily, uttered these words ; Fraud with 
fi iends, and treason with acquaintances.” What did you moan by 
that?” You have received under your roof within the town, 
a number of armed men as sick, and have let them out again 
the night on which they have surprised the city walls.” The 
iloctor without the least dismay or fear, answered in a firm 
tone of voice, “ My Lord Nawab, I do not fear deatl|| you have 
killed all those countrymen of mine, do kill me likewise, you 
may, you are the master, but never will I admit that I am guilty 
of treason. I have not done that. If it be proved against me, 
I am content even now that you order me to be put to doath.” 
After saying these words, he clianced to spy Akyadet Mend Khan, 
brother to the famous Emir Khan, who was sitting over 
against him — a nobleman, wliose house at Aziraabad (Patna), was 
parted from that of the doctor’s only by a wall. “That nobleman,” 
said the doctor again, is my neighbour, ask him. Inquire 
from whom you please.” As really the accubation had no 
foundation, the nobleman in question vouched for the Doctors 
innocence, and said that the Doctor was not guilty. On this 
assertion the Nawab paused again, and piittiijg on an air of 
kindness, he bade him go to Calcutta, if lie bad a mind to it, 
or else he might remain with him. ’J'be Doctor had the pru- 
dence to decline going to Calcutta.” Fullarton’s narrative some* 
>Yhat differs from this, for it conveys the impression tliat lie was 
willing to go, but that afterwards the Nawab changed his jnind 
and would not semi him. Mr. Viuisittart points out that in 
this interview, Mir Kassim was anxious to vindicate himself from 
the charge of having killed Mr. Amyatt, but laid no stress on 
the massacre in Patna. He probably looked upon Ibis as merely 
an incident in the war, and was only anxious to show that ho had 
not begun the quariel. Tliere can be no doubt, too, tliat his wrath 
against Mr. Ellis was so great, that he could not think it wrong to 
kill him or wish that the deed had been undone. 

The chfuge which lie made against Dr. Fullarton of having in- 
troduced men into the city had its oiigin in tlie fact, that 
Fullarton had his house in the city near the Cliabalsatun where 
the Military hospital was. The fact of tlie hospital’s being in the 
city is referred to in a letter from the Patna Council to the Board, 
and represented as a reason why they should get possession 
of Patna. They wrote : “But let us suppose for a moment that 
on the Nawab’-s marching against us, we quit the factory and 
take post, are we to sacrifice our surgeons and sick who reside 
in the city ? ” 

It certainly^ was an awkward arrangement that the hospital 
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should be so far off and in the middle of the city.r. In a diary 
(by Dr. Campbell?) quoted by Mr. Talboys Wheeler, p. 320 of 
“ Early Records ” we find the subject referred to. The diarist, as 
well as Dr. Anderson, dined at theFactory on tbePlassey anniversary, 
and says that he took Carstairs aside and asked him if he 
thonglit it was safe for him to stay longer iu the city. Carstairs 
told him that lie might stay that night but no longer, and in- 
vited hinyjut to his garden (Bankipore). Accordingly the writer 
went tliere next day. 

In those days Patna was surrounded by a wall and had only 
two gates, an eastern and western one. There was, however, 
a wicket called the Barbanna wicket which led from near the 
factory into the town. This gateway was a subject of great 
dispute between Mir Kassiin and the Patna Council,* and at last 
he shut it up. This was an inconvenience to the factory, and 
we can sympathise with the Council in their wish to have the 
gate opened, though possibly their servants abused the privilege 
of using it. Mr. Vansittart, as President, wrote a minute about 
this gate on 19th January 1763 : He says — In order fully to 
understand the question relative to the Barbanna gate and the 
intrenchinent by the water side, it is necessary to describe the 
situation of the places and to refer to what passed on this subject 
last 3 ’ear. 

‘‘ The city of Patna, extending itself down two miles from east 
to west along the river side, has two principal gates, one at the 
east end, tlje other at the west. Between the western gate' and 
the river side is the Barbanna gate, or rather wicket, being a 
Binall entrance into a very narrow street ; and the English fac- 
tory being situated on the river side, about 2 or 300 yards 
to the westward of the city wallsj and from this gateway used to 
find a cotivenience in their entrance, as the principal western 
gate is a full half mile from the factory. The city is surround- 
ed by a wall and ditch, except by the river side. The 
nortii-east angle is closed by the citadel, or rather the Nawab’s 
palace (the Chabalsatuu, &c.,) which extends itself into the river, 
so that there h no passage by it. At the north-west end 
is a bastion called, the Mutni bastion, between which and 
the river was an open passage into the town.” At this time 
the cantonment was at Bankipore. The Dinapore cautoninents, 
it appears, were not built till 1769 — (Williams, p. 156). 

Dr. Fullarton was the only Englishman of rank who es* 
caped from the Patna Massacre. Mir Eassim made him over 
to All Ibrahim Khan, and the latter allowed him to reside 

** This is the Chota Matui of the diary. 
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at the Dutch factary. Mr. Wheeler says that he never 
seems to have been in danger, but Qholam Hossein tells a 
diflferent tale. Luckily Fullarton managed to bribe the Jemadar 
of his guard, got into an old boat, by means of whicli he 
crossed over to Hajipur and joined Captain Wedderburn. 
Tl)is was on 25tb October. Dr. Fullarton’s hairbreadtli es- 
capes make us tbir»k of another famous Doctor. — Dr. Brydon 
who was the solitary survivor of the massacre Jugdallak. 
Fullarton was evidently a brave and good man, and the notices 
of Jiirn which occur in the Seir and elsewhere, are like gleams 
of sunshine in a murky atmosphere. He distinguished him* 
self at the disastrous battle of Massim.pore* in February 1760, 
when he was the only officer who was not killed. He spiked 
one gun and brought off another, and when the ammunition- 
waggon got damaged, he quietly stopped and mended it, and re- 
sumed his retreat. Afterwards he took an active part in 
repulsing M. Law when the attack was made on the city 
shortly before Oaptam Knox’s opportune arrival. What be- 
come of Fullarton, 1 do not know, but Gholam Hossein speaks 
of him as being in disfavor with Alajor Carnac. This may 
have been unfortunate for his interests, but it says uotliing 
againd his merit. 

Captain Carstairs, who commanded the Patna troops, was 
an officer of some standing. He was an Ensign in 1756, and 
Captain Williams says in one place (p. 127), that he was wound- 
ed in the defence of Fort William, but got on board one of 
the ships and so escaped the Black Hole. In liis Appendix, 
however, (p. 34>9), he speaks of him as liaving been at an out- 
factory, and as having in this way escaped the Black Hole. 
He was at the battle of Plassey, and be took part in the 
famous Council of War which preceded the action. He voted 
with Coote, and the rest of the minority, in favour of coming 
to an immediate action. In 1758 he was disgusted because 
Clive gave a majority to a Captain Gowan who had come 
round from Bombay, and along with seven other Captains 
he resigned his Commission and went to Europe. He returned, 
however, and was restored to the army, though with loss of 
rank. In 1761 he got the command of the Patna troops in 
succession to Major Carnac who, it seems, was removed be- 
cause be was a field officer, and so could not be subject to 
the civil authorities. The forces wliich Carstairs commanded 
at Patna were very considerable, and it is strange that be 
could not do more with them. The return printed by Vansittart, 


• Perhaps the name is Mohsinpur, a village north-west of Fatwa. 
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and which is also given in Colonel Biroome’s work, shews that on 
*80th April 1768, there were at Patna four companies of Europeans 
consisting of 220 uon^cominissioned officers and privates, and 17 
officers ; 57 artillerymen, 1 Captain, 4 Lieutenant fireworkers, 
a Commissary, and an Adjutant; 4 battalions of sepoys consis- 
ting of 88 officers (including native officers), and 2,533 rank 
and file. Probably a good many of them deserted before 
the attacks on 25th June, though Mr. Ellis tried to keep them, 
by ordering them to be prepared to match at a moment's notice, 
in virtue of which they became entitled to batta. During, 
and after the disaster, great numbers of them deserted, anti 
there does not seem to be any good authority for the state- 
ment that 2,000 of them were cut to pieces. It is probable 
that many of the Europeans deserted likewise, as they were 
a very mixed body, many of them being French and or 
Germans. It is not certain what became of the English 
soldiers who were imprisoned at Patna. On 18th October, Major 
Adams wrote to the Board that Dr. Fidlarton was the only 
gentleman who was not put to death, but that all the Eng- 
lish sohiiers were still alive. About a month later he wrote 
that the private soldiers were murdered by sixty at a time. 
According to Captain Williams, who got his information from 
Serjeant Speedy of Captain Carstairs' detach meat, ouly four 
Serjeants escaped. 

These men had been sent to Purneah after they were made 
prisoners at Manjhi. The Purneah Nawab treated them kindly, 
and would not kill them when Mir Kassim ordered him to 
do so. He was, however, compelled to send them to Patna, 
and had them put on board a boat wliich was in cliarge 
of a jemadar and twelve b.urkandazes. When the boat 
reached the Ganges, and they were beginning to sail up to- 
wards Patna, the serjeants overpowered the guard and made 
the manjhi row them down to Ddha Nala, where they fell in 
with the army under Major Adams. 

One of these serjeants was Serjeant Speedy, from whom 
Captain Williams got his account of Carstairs' detachment. 
Speedy had served at home and been in the battles of Dettingen 
and Fontenoy. He died in 17t)7. Another of the four was 
Serjeant Douglas who was afterwards killed in Captain Edwards* 
disastrous engagement with the Sanyassis in Rungpore. Oapt»un 
Williams tells the story of the serjeants* escape very graphically, 
and one seeme to see the gallant seijeants overpowering their guard 
and tossing the mavjki from liis lofty perch into the Ganges. More 
fortunate than Palinurus, he caught hold of the rudder and was 
allowed to come on board again, and piloted them down the river. 
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Tbe atbopk on Patna was a flagitious act and deserved to faiL 
It brought about the death of Mr. Amyatt and the whole of 
the miserable war. It would, however, have probably succeeded 
if the English had not been over-confident. The city was corn- 
pletely taken except the fort and the palace, but instead of remain- 
ing on duty it appears that Carstairs and Mr. Ellis and the rest of 
the principal men all went to Bankipore to breakfast. The bulk 
of the army dispersed in search of plunder, and the few guards at 
the east gate were soon overpowered by the reinforcements 
which aaine in from Fatwa. Mr. Long gives a letter from the 
officers of the Dutch factory desciiptive of the disaster. It 
is dated 27th June and recites how the English after defending 
themselves for a day and a half in the factory had been obliged 
to fly by parties over the sand flats and cross the river. 

“ About the middle of the night we saw tlie flames arise from 
several salt golahs and the stables near the English Factory ; soon 
after was heard a lieavy firing from the lower part of the tovver (?) 
of the Fort. This morning we understood that the English had 
evacuated their factory and retired, but whither we know not 
for certain, but in all likelihood to the bottom, the firing from 
the Port having most probably sunk the boat it fired upon.’* 

The Dutch Factory was situated far down the town on a site 
which is still known as the Posta Ollandez. Tlie information of 
the officers was not accurate, for Dr. Anderson’s diary shows that 
the fugitives were not molested. 

The detachment was still a large one, but the men were dis- 
pirited by failure, and were worn out by the toilsome march in 
the rains and over a flooded country to Maujhi, They were also 
a retreating force, their object being to get shelter in Oude. It 
is probable that Mr. Ellis’ former intrigues with the Vizier Sujah 
Daula, induced him to try and seek for safety in his dominions. Ellis 
and his party always denied that such intrigues existed, but 
two letters printed by Vausittart show that Mir Kassim, had 
ground for his suspicions about this matter. 

At Manjhi, Ellis and the troops were intercepted by Saniru, 
who had crossed over from Buxar with some battalions of 
sepoys. He was provided with artillery, while our countrymen 
bad apparently only a howitzer. 

Mir Kassim was very exultant over the recovery of Patna. 
The news of the attack reached him at noon, and it nearly 
killed him according to Qbolam Hossein. About twelve hours 
afterwards, in the middle of the ni^ht, the news came thfkt 
the English had beep driven opt of thp city. Mir Kai^sim 
diately ordered the military rpusic to strike up, and its 
awakened the hole town of Mongiiyr* At daybreak tibegat^ 
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of the public hall were thrown open and erery one Jbastened to 
offer nmzurs and coogratulations. He gave vent to his feel- 
ings in a curious sarcastic letter to the Board. It is a song of 
triumph, and is* a vivid picture of the state of his mind at the 
time : “ In my heart/' he wrote, I believed Mr. Ellis to be my 
inveterate enemy, but from his actions, I now find he was in- 
wardly my friend as appears by this step which he has added to 
the others. ^Like a night robber he assaulted the Killa of Patna, 
and robbed and plundered the bazaar and all the merchants an 
inhabitants of the city, ravaging and slaying from the morning to 
the third pahar. When I requested of you 2 or 300 muskets laden 
on boats, you would not consent to it. This unhappy man in conse- 
quence of his inward friendship favoured me in this fray and 
slaughter with all the mtiskets and cannon of his army, and is 
himself relieved and eased from his burden." 

This was written on 28th June and was the first intimation to 
the Board of the failure of the attack on Patna. 

The most noteworthy of the sufferers by the Patna Massacre 
was Henry Lushiiigton, one of the Company's civil servants. 
I have no doubt that he was the Lushiiigton who was in the 
Black Hole, lie escaped then, apparently, by sucking, the perspir- 
ation from Mr. Holwell's shirt sleeves. After this his name often 
appears in the history of the transactions of the time, and we 
always find him acting a vigorous part. 

He had a higti regard for the gallant Shitab Roy (in 
itself a mark of merit), and escorted him past Chaprah, "and 
across the Surju when he had incurred Mir Kassirn's displea- 
sure and been obliged to seek shelter in Oude. He remained 
with the troops at Manjhi, when Ellis and the others cume 
over to the island, and at the supreme moment, in liaji 
Ahmed's house, he died like a brave man, after cutting down 
one of his murderers. He was at Patna at the time of the 
attack on the city and for some time before, and was second in 
Council there, I am sorry to say that he does not seem to have 
been, at all more scrupulous than his neighbours. He was Lord 
Clive's Secretary in 1757, and seems to have been the person who 
wrote out the Red Treaty with Omichand, aud who by Lord Olive's 
orders, committed the forgery of Admiral Watsou' name. * 

As illustrative of the magnificent ideas of Clive about money, 
we may notice that he deposed that Mr. Lushington had some- 
thing very trifling for his share in the fictitious treaty — “ about 

• The gallant Admiral never heard of the forgery, according to Captain 
Breretou, who was bis Lieutenant in the fleet, until he was on his death-bed, 
and then he said that as there was so much iniquity among mankind, he did 
not wish to stay any longer among them. 
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60,000 rupees.” These were siccas, aud at the exchange of the 
day were equal to .£^5,625. 

In J.760, Lushingtori was with Colonel Caillaud, aud acted as his 
interpreter. In this capacity he was mixed up with the assas- 
sinalion plot against the Siiahzada^ and seems to have heen the 
person who put Caillaud's seal to the paper. Tins was the famous 
affair of the three seals, when Mir Jaffir, Miran and Gaillaudj each 
put his seal to a paper whereby one Conderoy, (?; formerly Diwaa 
of Kaingarkhan, was promised a lakh of rupees and the command 
of Kamgarkhan’s territory if he would deliver the Shahzada into 
the Nawabs* hands or assassinate him. This was on 15th April 
1760. Caillaud reported the arrangement to Holwell, who was 
the Governor and who expressed no disapproval of it 1 am glad 
to think that Captain Kjiox, who was present at the time and 
was shortly to start on his rapid inarch to Patna, did not like the 
thing, and said it was a pity so fine a young- fellow should fall 
in that manner. Caillaud afterwards was tried for his conduct 
on this occasion and defended himself by saying that he knew 
that the pxpor would have no effect, and that he only signed 
to quiet Mir JaflSr, who was uneasy at Mr. Ilolweirs intrigues 
with the Shahzada. The Board acquitted Caillaud on the ground, 
among others, that his conscience at the time never reproached 
him with a bad design,” and because they were satisfied that his in- 
tentions were good, although he erred in the measure. This 
acquittal was ratified by tlie Court of I^irectors on 1st June 1763, 
with the addition that the acquittal was an honourable one. * 

The details of the massacre in ITaji Ahmed's house are given 
ill the Seir, (especially in the translator’s notes) and in the letters 
of Div Fullarton and Major Adams. It seems that on the very 
day on which Mir Kas&im received Vansittart’s and Major Adam’s 
letters he sent Samru to massacre the prisoners. Samru came at 
about 7. in the evening to Haji Ahmed's house and sent for 
Ellis and Lushington. As soon as they came they were cut- clown. 
Others were sent for and killed in the same manner, but one 
gentleman escaping with a wound in his shoulder alarmed the 
others who proceeded to defend themselves with bottles and plates. 
Their knives and forks had already been taken from them. 
They drove out the sepoys but they returned and shot them. It 
is a miserable story and only relieved by the courage of the 
sufferers. Lushington died sword in hand and Gulston preserved 
his haughtiness to the last and refused to be saved. We have 
no particulars as to how the prisoners in the Chahalsatun were 

+ Of course it may be pleaded for Lu^bingtou that on both occasions he only 
obeyed his superior. officer. 
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put to death. The translator of the Seir says that the native 
commanders refused to do what the wretch Samrii accomplished, 
and that when one of them was asked to undertake it, he said 
that he could not kill unarmed prisoners, Mir Rassim mfglit 
send his sweepers to do such work. 

Some additional particulars of the massacre are given in a 
letter from Major Adams, quoted in the East India Military 
Calendar, Vbl 2, p, 8 L Apparently this letter was written shortly 
after the capture of Patna, for it refers to Captain Irvviue 
(Irving?) as wounded but, seemingly, as still alive. The letter 
is a different one from that published in Mr. Long’s Selectiotis, 
From it we learn tbat Samru deprived the prisoners of their 
knives and forks on the pretext that he was going to give them 
a dinner in the English fashion. At night when he arrived lie 
stood at some distance in the cook room to give his orders, and 
as soon as Messrs.* Ellis and Lushiiigton entered, the former was 
seized by the hair, and pulling his head backwards, another 
cut his throat ; on which Mr. Lushington knocked him down, 
seized his sword, killed one and wounded two more before he 
was himself cut down, after which the gentlemen being alarmed 
by Mr. Smith, they stood on their defence and repulsed the sepoys 
with plates and bottles, until Samru ordered the sepoys to 
fire down upon them from the top of the house, which they obeyed 
with reluctance, alleging that they could not think of murdering 
them in that manner. All the private men were murdered by 
sixty at a time, and this bloody-minded Villain went so far as to 
put to death a young child of Mr Ellis.'’ In the same letter Major 
Adams gives the number of gentlemen killed as 4?9. No doubt 
when this letter was written by Major Adams lie was, being in 
possession of Patna, in a better position to ascertain the facts 
than when he wrote the letter of 18th October, 

He says nothing about the prisoners in the Ohahalsatun, and 
therefore in spite of the statement by Dr. Fullarton, some 
mystery still hangs over their fate. It seems clear, however, 
tbat they were all murdered. When we tliink of their fate it is 
sad to read the poor diarist’s entries about their sending their 
superfluous effects to the Dutch Factory in expectation of their 
being taken up country by Mir Kassim. 

Major Grant * who was aid-de-camp to Major Adams made a 
statement before the Committee of the House of Commons, 
which deserves to be recorded in favour of men for whom 
little that is good can be said. He stated that when the army 

* i presume that this is the officer who, as Captain in Aldercrou’s 
Itegiment, got a lakh of rupees for helping in the revolution in favour of Mir 
Jaffir in* 1757. 
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got to Shj^habad on the way to Monghyr, Mir Kassim wrote to 
Major Adams that if he advanced further he would cut off the 
English gentlemen who were in his power. Majo* Adams and 
others then wrote to Messrs. Ellis and Hay, recommending them 
to purchase their liberty from their guards at any price. The 
answer of Eilis and Hay to this was, that their countrymen 
ought not to be attentive to them, for tl)ey must submit to their 
fate ; and they desired that no considerations of their situation 
should prevent the army from proceeding in their operations. 

The same witness stated that when the army got to Barh they 
found the bodies of the two Sets buried in the apartment of a 
iiouse there. They had been put to death by Mir Kassim’s orders, 
and their bodies exposed under a guard of sepoys, to beasts and 
birds of prey, that they might not be burned according to the 
rites of their religion. These unfortunate men were brothers, 
and their names were Jagat Set Mahtab Roy and Rajah Samp 
Cliand. This story is probably more correct than the other 
one which says that they were drowned at Monghyr, and that their 
servant Clumi insisted on being drowned along with them. 

Samru's real name appears to have been Walter Reinhardt, 
though a Major Polier, writing in l77G, speaks of him as bearing 
the name of Balthazar. There is a good deal of doubt about 
bis nationality, for naturally no counWy is anxious to claim him. 
According to the translator of the Se'ir Mutakherin, Samru was a 
German, but the translator* was a Frenchman and may not 
liave wisiied to recognise the murderer as a countryman. Colonel 
Broome says that Samru was an Alsatian, having been born, or at 
least brought up, in Strasburgh, wliere he was at one time a 
butclier. Another account says that he was born in the Electorate 
of Treves and came out to India as a carpenter. He was first in 
the French service, and then, like many other Frenchmen, ho 
entered the English service. Probably this was when Pondi- 
cherry was taken and Rally’s Regiment took service with us. 
Shortly after Calcutta was taken, Samru deserted to the French 
service and became a Sergeant at Chandertiagore. Not long ago 
there was a sensational trial at Innsbruck, when a nobleman was 
found guilty of cheating some Tirolese by inducing them to be- 
lieve that they were descended from Samru and entitled to sharef 
in his reputed wealth. 

** lie was a M. Raymond, but be seems to have become a Mussulman, 
and to have adopted tbe name of flaji Mustapha. I suppose that it is 
bis will which is referred to in Mortoifs decisions, 2nd Ed., p 109, quoted 
by Mr. Whitley Stokes under section 331 of Act X of 1865. 

t The name Balthaziir ini<Tht easily be changed into Walter. Sleeman, 
eays Sitraru was born at Salzburg, in Austria. Tliis corresponds with the 
Tirolese story, add it is very likoly that Strasburgh is a mistake for 
Salzburg. 
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Samru died in 1778 not long after the death of ins former 
master Mir Kassirn. His widow, Begain Samru, was a remarkable 
character. According to one account she was the daughter of 
an impoverished Mogul nobleman, but the more probable story 
is that she was a daiiciug-girl from Cashmere. Samru induced her 
to profess Christianity, and when she became an old woman she 
endowed churches and chapels. But in youth and middle 
age she w^s a sort of Catherine of Bussia and delighted, like 
Burns^ heroine, in proper young men. George Thomas, the 
six-foot Irish adveiituier, who became a powerful chief aud 
dreamed of conquering the Panjab, was one of her favourites, 
but sbe bad many others. Less prudent than Queen Elizabeth, she 
married one of them, and this, according to Captain Franklin, 
was the cause of her greatest misfortunes. 

Bishop IJeber who saw her iu 1824* gives a description of her 
which reminds one of the Baronness von Bernstein : “ She is a very 
little, queer-looking old woman, with brilliant but wicked 
eyes, aud the remains of beauty iu her features.” It is to be 
hoped that the story the Bishop tells about her treatment of a 
nautch-girl is not true.* 

The author of the Memoirs of Colonel Skinner tells a story o-f 
the Begam which is too good to be omitted. It seems that 
after Lord Lake's victory at Delhi, she came in person to pay 
her respect to the conqueror. She arrived just after dinner 
and was carried in her palki to the reception-tent. Lord Lake was 
highly pleased with her loyalty, and forgetting that it whs a 
native lady that he was receiving, he gallantly advanced aud took 
her in her arms and kissed her. Her attendants were astounded, 
but the Begam was equal to the occasion. She gravely accepted 
the kiss, aud then turniiig to ’ her attendants quietly observed 
that it was the salute of a Padre to his daughter I 

* Interesting accounts of the Begam will be found in Bleeman's Hambies 
ard in Mr. Keene’s article iu this Review (January 1880) on Bardhana, 
The story about the nautch-girl seems to be substantially true, aud with 
the addition, that two girls were buried alive and not one only. Mr. Keene 
is wrong iu making Bishop Heber responsible for saying that the Beg.im 
smoked a pipe over their graves. Tiie Bishop says nothing about this, 
and it is not likely that a woman of lank, like the Begam, would use 
the hookah. But it seems true that she caused two of her slave girls 
to be flogged till they were insensible, and then had them buried while 
still alive, in front of her tent. No doubt the girls were believed to have 
committed a very serious offence — that of setting fire to some houses — 
and it is but fair to mention that Colonel Sleeman considered that the 
punishment was meiited aud necessary iu order to support the Begaui’s 
authority. The Begam lived long enough to receive the prayers aud 
beat wUhes of her sincere friend Lord Beutinck, when he was giving up his 
governineut. He died in January 183(i, Samru’s first wife lived still longer, 
loi* she did not die till the rains of 1838. 
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On 6th {November 1763, or just at month after the massacre, 
Patna was taken by storm by the troops under Major Adams^ The 
siege-operations were conducted by Mujor Knox wJio had been 
educated at AY^oolwich, aud was then Quarter-Master General. 
The garrison of the citadel made a gallant defence, and on one 
occasion made a successful sally and earned one of the batteries. 
Major Irving was killed at the assault of the citadel and several 
officers were wounded. At this time Mir Kassiin, who was no 
soldier, was encamped either at Bikrain or Malial?ahpur. He 
fled afterwards to the Vizier's country, but came back with him 
to Patna in April and invested the city. Sujah Daulah, the 
Vizier, w^as in command, and had his right at Jaftii Khan’s garden, 
his centre at Lohuoipur aud his left, under Mir Kassiin, at 
JBankipore. If he really occupied all this extent of country he 
must have had a very large army indeed. The English were 
commanded by Major Oarnac, On 3rd May the Vizier made an 
attack on the English position, but after figliLing all day he was 
finally repulsed. Major Uaruac’s official report of tliis battle 
is given by Colonel Broome in bis Appendix, and from it we learn 
that two English officers were dangerously wounded on the 
occasion. Sujah Daulah remained at Patna for nearly a month 
after this engagement and the hostile camps remained looking at 
each other, as Captain Williams expresses it, till 30th May wligu 
Stjjah Daulah moved off towards Mauer. The campaign was 
renewed under Major Munro and ended on 23rd Ociober 17C*t 
in the decisive battle of JBuxar. Only a month before this there 
was such a mutinous spirit in the aimy, that Munro was obliged 
to blow away twenty- four sepoys from the guns. Twenty of 
them were blown away at Chapiah, and it was on this occasion 
that four grenadiers (Williams says three) begged to be executed 
first. Their plea was, that they always fought in the right of the 
line, aud that, therefore, they were entitled to be bound to the 
guns on the right, and thus to be the first shot away. . Their 
request was complied with, ‘‘ the four battalion men were untied 
from the guns, and the four grenadiers tied and blown away/’ * 

Captain Williams was piesent on the occasion as an officer 
of the Marines and he says that there was not a dry eye 
among them, though the marines had long been accustomed 
to hard service, and two of them had actually taken part iu the 
shooting of Admiral Byng, 

Gholam Hossein Khan has also his story about this affair. He 
tells us that twenty-five mutineers were sentenced to be blown 

— ? — ^ 

• Colonel Munro’s evidence before the Committee of. the House ot 
Commons. 
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away, and that one of them who was a Brahman asl^ed for some 
momenfs delay to perform his devotions. Having obtained his 
request, he prayed to the sun, and took a little clay from the 
ground, rubbed his forehead and whole face with it, and then 
marched up to the guu and submitted quietly to be blown up. 

Captain Williams^ book abounds in grim stories, and is a 
curious picture of the times. One of his most striking anecdotes 
is aboutas^poy who shot his Commanding Officer, Captain Ewans. 
He was tried by a drumhead Court Martial and sentenced to 
be drawn asunder by horses. ‘‘The horses being fastened to his 
limbs, many attempts were made to draw them from the body 
but without effect, and then the sepoys were allowed to put him 
to death, which they did with their swords.*' This was in 1772. 

In writing the above narrative I have not attempted to discuss 
the origin of the war or to detail the miserable coiitroveihies about 
the right of private trading. It was a sad business throughout, 
and 1 am glad to get away from it. My mam object has been 
to introduce Dr. Anderson's diary to the public. In thinking 
over the events of 1763 we are reminded of Thackeray's preface 
to his novel. “ A feeling of profound melancholy comes over 
us in our survey of the bustling place. An episode of humour 
or kindness touches and amuses us here and there — a pretty child 
looking at a ginger-bread stall ; a pretty girl blushing whilst 
her lover talks to her and chooses her failing ; poor Tom Fool, 
yonder behind the waggon, mumbling his bone with the honest 
family which lives by his tumbling; but the general impression 
is one more melancholy than mirthful." 

Feelings, such as these, rise up within us when we contemplate 
the actions of our countrymen and their adversaries. Here and 
there we find an honest man, an Admiral Watson or a Shitab Roy. 
The beautiful episode of Captaiu Speke and his son will live 
for ever in the pages of Ives, and the devotion of Mrs. Carey, 
the self-sacrificing tenderness of Sujah Daulah's wife, and the 
tranquil courage of Fullartou, are subjects of pleasant 
thought. But the general impression we get is of fierce and 
unscrupulous contention. There was plenty of courage, but there 
was no gentleness and very little of fair dealing. 

Naturally my sympathies are with my countrymen. I feel 
that they were my own flesh and blood, that amidst all their 
splendour they led wearisome lives, that for them there were 
no isles of the blest^ no Darjeeling or Simla, that no fair haired 
children prattled round their knees, and that the fierce Indian sun 
was ever beating on their heads. “ I would givp half iny income, 
cries Francis on some sweltering day in Calcutta, to be up to my 
neck in the Thames, and how often must the thought of this and 
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of the beautiful fields of England have struck oui' forefathers with 
despair. When we go to one of our old cemeteries and find how 
nearly every Englislirnan or Englishwoman died in the morning of 
their lives, we see what a price we have paid for our Indian Empire. 
It is easy for us now with sufficient salaries and a settled govern- 
ment to marvel at the deeds of the Anglo-Indian^Nawabs, but 
we cannot forget that we have taken up the inheritance. Csesar’s 
unprovoked aggression upon Britain led to the civilizjiiion of the 
country, and Clive and Hastings’ spoliations have resulted iu 
Britiish India, We must remember, too, that our most respectable 
statesmen have been sometimes more mischievous than the early 
buccaneers of India. Cornwallis stands on a far higher level 
of morality than Clive or Hastings, but none of them ever did a 
thing fraught with so much evil as Cornwallis did when he brushed 
aside the expostulations of Shore and enacted the Permanent 
Settlement. 

The character of 4lr. Ellis is one wliich it is not pleasant 
to dwell upon. Re was headstrong and foolish as well as unprin- 
cipled. It was a great misfortune that owing to the dismissal 
of Mr. McGuire by the Company, for joining in an uusiibonlinato 
letter to them, Mr. Ellis became the Chief of Patna. His disposi- 
tion may be judged of from the fact that when Hastings, a member 
of the Calcutta Board, camo up from Calcutta in April 1762, ex- 
pressly to arrange matters between him and Mir Kassim, Ellis would 
not go to Patna to meet him, but remained in his country-house 
at Singhia (?)* fifteen miles away. Hastings waited iu Patna for five 
days, and then went on to Mir Kassim’s camp at Sasseram, He wrote 
to Ellis from Sasseram and in his letter took notice of the slight. 
Your motives, he said, for denying me that opportunity (of an in- 
terview) which though but as a compliment to a member of your 
own Board, I might have expecteil, are best known to your- 
self In his reply Ellis said that he did not think any member of 
the Board could reasonably expect that he should pay him the 
compliment of travelling fifteen miles at this season. He made 
no offer to see Hastings on his return journey, and went on to abuse 
the Nawab and to tax him with being groundlessly suspicious. 

Twice has the city of Patna been alirmed with a report 
that the English intended to attack it ; and in consequence thereof 
guns mounted, guards augmented, gates shut and admittance denied 
to every one belonging to the factory ; and all this without the 
least plausible pretence whatever being given. ” While Ellis wrote 
in this way of the discomforts of a 15 miles journey, he ignored 

• Probably Siughighat on the Ghapra side of the river. It can hardy 
have been the Singhia in Darbhauga. 
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the fact of the muck longer journey that Hastings was making. 
His denial of any design on Patna reads strangely when we think 
of what happened in the following year. 

The most prominent personages at the time of the distur- 
bances were the Governor and the Nawab — Vansittart and Mir 
Kassini. Hastings, who was far and away superior to both of 
them in ability, was in a subordinate position and could not effect 
nmch. ^ 

Botli Vansittart and Mir Kassim, were in false positions and 
neither of them was strong* enough to overcome the difficulties 
occasioned thereby. Vansittart had the disadvantage of being 
a Madras man and of superseding the Bengal officials. This 
made him obnoxious, especially to Mr. Amyatt who had hoped to 
succeed to the chair. Mir Kassim filled the position of our 
William the Third, for he came to the masnad by dethroning his 
father-in-law. ' . 

In a former essay I endeavoured to draw a parallel between 
Hastings and Nandkumar and it strikes me that there was a resem- 
blance of a similar nature betw^oen Vansittart and Mir Kassim. 
They were both good office men, well intentioned, and naturally 
humane, and both were beloved by their friends. Circumstances 
were too strong for botli of them, and drove the one into sacri- 
ficing Ram Narain and the other into the Patna Massacre. Their 
fates were alike disastrous. Mir Kassim died in indigence and 
exile at Delhi, and Vansittart was drowned at sea. He was 
coming out to. India in the Aurora frigate, but the ship never was 
heard of after she passed the Cape. This was in 1769, and 
the same calamity involved the poet William Falconer who was 
purser on board. 

Vansittart was an honest and moderate man as things were then, 
but he could not abstain from trading and from taking presents, and 
consequently he could not look his enemies in the face. Both he and 
Hastings seem to have bad tlmir trade protected by Mir Kassim, and 
when Vansittart went on his delicate mission to Monghyr in 
December 1762, he took large presents from Mir Kassim. At such 
a time his conduct should have been absolutely pure, but we 
find that he took five lakhs vtwo of which were actually paid 
to him at Monghyr), and that he allowed two Iq^ies who were in 
his company to go into the Zenana of Mir Kassim and receive 
presents of jewels ! Vansittart in his letter to the Directors of 15th 
Septen^ber 1768, did not attempt to deny the statement of Mir 
Kassi^V treasurer and of the banker Bolaki Das. “ I have never 
endeavoured, gentlemen, to make you or the world believe that 
I /passed through the Government of Bengal without receiving 
presents, at a time when there was no law against it, — and so many 
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jgreat examples for it ; but this 1 have said, and with th5 strictest 
truth, that 1 never received one that could prejudice the Company 
or distress the country, or put back even for a day any public or 
private payments depending for others/* 

The character of Mir Kassim seems to me to be an in- 
teresting study. He was a timid, nervous man, and yet 
possessed of ambition. He was not scrupulous, for he proposed 
to Holwell ^ that Mir Jaffir should be put to death, and not 
merely dethroned. His excuse, and it was not a bad one, was 
that Mir Jaffir and Miran had twice tried to kill him. He 
was cruel to Ram Narain, though here again there is not 
much room for sympathy with the victim. Ram Narain was 
a wily Hindu who played fast-and-loose with the French and 
English. His behaviour to Coote after the battle of Plassey 
shews what sort of man he was. 

On the other hatid, Mir Kassim had many good qualities. 
He is extolled by Golarn Hossein for liis love of justice, 
and he seems to have fully deserved the piaise. M. Raymond 
gives a remarkable instance of Mir Kassim's self-command 
in a note to his translation of the Seir. He says, that once 
when Mir Kassim was holding court and deciding cases, he 
gave a decision against a suitor who was present in person. 
The latter was so enraged, that he cried out before tlie judg- 
ment-seat ; " God had drunk wine when He appointed such 
an one as you for a ruler.*^ The audience was appalled and 
the amla called out for punishment on the man, but the Nawab 
calmly said ; He has lost his case and is out of his senses, and 
you won’t let him exhale himself in abuse,” 

Mir Kassim’s patience in submitting to the insults and in- 
juries inflicted on him by Ellis and others, astonished Hastings, 
and perhaps moved him somewhat to contempt. “ Was I 
to suppose myself iu the place of the Nawab,” he writes to 
Vansittart, “ I should not be at a loss in what manner to protect 
my own subjects or servants from insult/’ 

Mir Kassim’s forbearance and self-command, were all the more 
remarkable considering the passionate, excitable nature of »the 
man. This trait comes out frequently in his letters. '‘For 
God’s sake/* he whites to Vansittart, let not go my hand in the 
middle of the sea. I told you face to face, and have written again 
and again to you, that on account of the difference of disposi- 
tion betwixt me and the English gentlemen, I looked upon 


* Holwell apparently forgot this circumstance afterwards, but we have 
it on his own authority. Mr. Thornton has an amusing note on Hoi welfs 
want of memory or want of candour m the matter. 
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myself as insufficient for this employment ; occocdingly it 
were much better that, in ' the same manner as they gave ' 
It once to me, they now deliver it over to whomsoever they 
may think proper. Wl)y need I continue to repeat these things 
to you ? It is the custom of Europeans to change their cliief 
ever}"- three years. As three years of my being Nazira are almost 
expired, and you have never had any pretence by any deviation 
on my part^ therefore with a view to effect a change and turn 
me out, you have been raising all these disputes and altercations, 
and have written to your gomastalis to commit disturbance and 
ravages in ray country ; and have sent troops to beat, bind, 
confine and carry off my officers, expecting that I would accord- 
ingly make some stir, and you might be furnished with a pretence 
against me,” 

Mir Kassim’s abolition of the transit-duties was a great 
stroke. It reminds us of the Dutch letting in the sea upon 
their lands or of the burning of Moscow. It confounded the 
English traders somewhat in the same way that Mr. Bradlaugh’s 
offer to take the oath uon-plussed the conservatives. 

U. Bevisuidge. 
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T he great legetulary hero of the Panjab is Rdjd Rasdiu. From 
Hazard and Rawal Pindi to Ambdld, and thence to Dehli and 
Multan, all the country over, are his praises sung and his deeds re- 
counted in many a thousand household. The peasant relates his 
story, the bard sets it to music, the humble writer of chap-books 
murders it and prints it, tlie poet glorifies it, and all delight in it, 
from piiuce to beggar. So great is his fame as a leader in war 
in the days gone by, that every Jatt family of repute Is anxious 
to claim him among its ancestry, and so widely spread the fame 
of his deeds, that half tho old forts and inexplicable freaks of 
nature in hill and plain are attributed to him or to his imme- 
diate surroundings. Is there an old ruin in the neighbourhood, 
then it is Rasalifs, or his enemy’s, or his father’s, or his relatives ; 
is tlicre a deep, narrow chasm iu the hills, then it is where his 
horse took its well-known leap ; is there a horse-shoe mark in the 
rocks, then it is where his horse stood when he overcame his'enemy. 
And this, not iu one locality, but in dozens. Rdwal Pindi claims 
him as its own, possesses his palaces and all the places where he 
performed his fcats : he hunted in Hazdr^ ; he fought in Jhelam 
and Lahore: lie married in Gfijidnwdld, he dwelt la Sialkot, 
it was his home and the place of his origin, and like Rdwal Pindi, 
it claims him as its own special hero ; down south, about Ferozpur 
and below Gugaira, and again about Dehli, are his habitations 
found. Then across the Jamna we find him at Sardhand, near 
Meerut, since made so famous by the Begam Samni, and at 
Kanauj. Going further south we find him famous all over Raj- 
piitana, and an. ancestor iu many a Rajpfit family roll; at Jodh- 
pur and Hjjayin especially, till we are carried to the banks of the 
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Qodavery., And wherever he is found he is always the same in- 
dividuality and the same persoDage, the great hero alike in love 
and war, the son of the equally heroic Sdlivahana the S&ka, the 
opponent of the orthodox followers of the Br&hmana of the 
period. But otherwise, who he was and where he lived, and what 
he really did, history, as we are accustomed to know it, sayeth not. 
But that lie was, however, once a personage of the first importance 
in the Nortl^- Western portion of India, there seems to be no doubt, 
and that the solution of the riddle of his date is well worth 
attempting, we will endeavour herein to show. 

There are, of course, two ways of looking at Basfilu. Either he 
was a purely mythological hero having no existence in the flesh 
at all, or he was a really historical personage, whom successive 
generations of story-tellers and singers have found it convenient 
to use as a peg on which to hang their tales. A writer in the 
Civil and Military Gazette of Lahore, • in biiefly reviewing 
Mr. Swynnertou*8 ItdjA Rasalu has quoted from the Westminster 
Revie^Vy. while deprecating the notion, a series of remarks to 
show that Rdja Rasalu and his story are solar myths. These 
remarks will be again quoted here in full, in order that as em- 
phatic a protest as possible may be entered against the style 
of argument therein adopted : — 

King Rasalu, it is asserted, was a solar myth. No one at all acqaint- 
ed with the science of comparative mythology can, we aie told, fora 
moment, doubt it. Thus, as the sun in his course rests not in toiling, and 
travelling, so Rasalu*s destiny forbade him to tariy in one place. And 
as the sun, after a battle, however tiemendous, with the elements, shines 
forth clear and victorious, so Rasalu, after a series of magical thunder- 
bolts hurled at him by the giants, is found, shoitly after, standing calm 
and undaunted. Hence, Rasalu isconsideied as merely another form of 
the fables of Indra, Savitar, Woden, S’isyphus, Hercules, Samson, Appollo, 
Theseus, Sigwid, Arthur, Tristram, and a host of other heroes, with one 
or other of whom every country, civilized and uncivilized, is familiar. 
Again, one large class of the old natin e-myths i elates to the foi tunes of 
‘‘ fatal children,’’ in whose lives the destruction of their parents is in- 
volved— even as the lising sun destroys his parent, the darkness, from 
which he springs. These children are almost invariably the subject of 
prophecy, and though exposed and made to suffer in infancy, invariably 
grow up beautiful, brave, and generous. Thus, Perseus, who kills Akri- 
sius ; CEdipus, who smites his father Laius ; and Rasalu, whose destiny 
it was to slay Salvahn his father. Again, like the early ideal of Samson, 
^nd like the later ideal of Arthur, Rasalu is the king of spotless purity. 
Moreover, as the sun dies in the west but lises again, so Rasalu, in com- 
mon with King Arthur, is expected to appear once more. 

“ Then, Raja Rasalu has a wonderful horse, who at a crisis warns his 
master not to touch him with whip or spur In like manner, in the sun- 
xnylh of Phaeton, that hero is charged not to touch with his whip the 
horses of Helios. To take one more instance, the legend of Mir Shikari 
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is, as the author has remarhed, the story of Orpheus, of Amphion and of 
Pan ; but it is also the story of Hermes, Sigurd, Voiker, Tristiam, and 
many others ; all of whom were pre-eminently haipers, surpassing all 
men ; or, in other words, they were impersonations of the action and the 
power of air in motion. 

There are many other, remarkable points in these singular legends of 
Rasalu, pointing them to a common origin with the ancient solar myths 
of all countries ; but we have said enough to enable our readers to un- 
derstand the principles, at least, which lead the Westminster Reviewer, 
and other students of comparative mythology, to regard th« sun as the 
original fount at which story-tellers of all ages have refreshed their listen- 
eis' thirst for recitals of a heroic nature**^ 

This is all very pretty and it sounds well to say, that “ no one at 
all acquainted with the science of comparative mythology can foy 
a moment doubt'* that Raja Rasalu is a solar myth, but if com- 
parative mythology is a science at all, it must at least show that 
its assertions are capable of proof. Is there a shadow of a , 
proof, properly so called, of any of the statements in the para- 
grapli quoted ? Gan the history of the stories as told at the 
present day be carried back, step by step, to the solar myth 
and its development into ordinary folklore ? Has anything^ 
regarding, our hero been yet discovered which will give even a 
hint of such development ? What if it can be shown that the 
stories our scientific comparative mythologist has here 
strung together foim merely a part of the stories told of the so- 
called solar hero, and tliat the same stories are not told of him 
in different localities, and that all those he has put into one ca- 
tegory to suit his theory are not told in any one locality? What 
if it can be shown that some of tlie stories are the common 
property of every Indian village, and aie told bingly, in many a 
variant form, from Kashmir to Bombay ? What if it can be shown 
that there is many another story of Rasd-lli which the liveliest 
imagination could not twist into the battle of the elements, or 
the action of the sun, or moon, or dawn, or any other natural 
phenomenon that might occur to it, and that we have abso- 
lutely no reason for not receiving them as genuine tales about 
RasAlfi, if we receive as such those that he has quoted ? 
The fact is, that there is a stage in most scientific enquiries in 
which the imagination usurps the place of pure reasoning. ** There 
is a river in Macedon, and there is also, moreover, a river in 
Monmouth, and there is salmons in both '' was the style of argu- 
ment that was called science in the study of philology, until 
almost yesterday, bringing down on it, deservedly enough, a con- 
tempt among the students of the exactor sciences from which it 
has hardly yet recovered. Have we not Sansi for the name 
of a criminal tribe ? ** says our Indian sage of to-day ‘‘ and does not 
Sam hai mean'* it has breath/ and is not there a story to show 
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that Sdnsi is derived from sans kai f and is not that* enoug[h 1 
Says the same man, “ the caste name of your gardener, the Malf, is 
derived from md U, ^ the mother was taken,' as the legend shows. 
The labouring caste name Diiggar is derived from do ghar, from 
a mixed marriage the eponymous ancestor made. So Baloch is 
from 6ac? and Jaghdalf the language of the Jatts along the 
border, is from jatt g&liJ' We could on quoting in this 
strain for e^r, for tliis is the kind of etymology still in vogue 
with every ‘educated* native, and quite satisfies him, as it satisfied 
our own near predecessors. It is nothing more nor less than the 
imagination running riot, and this seems to be also the state 
of mind in which the ordinary mythologist still exists. He 
lets Lis imagination loose to follow its own foolish way, and, 
presto, the thing is done and his point is proved. The hero beats 
his enemies— which by the way he usually does in a story — and it 
Is the sun conquering the storm clouds ! He has one adventure 
after another, and it is the sun running his course across the sky. 
He is mortally wounded and gets over it, peihaps miraculously, 
and it is the sun setting and rising. He has a long white beard, 
and it is the winter clothing of the forest. Tie has twenty sons, all 
minor heroes, and these are the lightning flashes. His wife runs 
away with somebody else, on wlioin he wreaks prompt ven- 
geance, and it is the evening conquered by the nijjht, who in turn 
is slain by the returning sun. What is simpler and what 
more beautiful ! No one at all acquainted with tlie scieirce of 
comparative mythology can for a moment doubt** auy of these 
things, especially when they have been applied to story after 
story all the world over with signal success. Granting the 
beauty, the ingenuity, and tlio aptness of the ideas thus evolved, 
there are still those fortunately who are not satisfied with them, 
until it is proved in the ordinary way, that any particular hero 
is a solar mytli. Tliat Raja Rasalu was, it cannot be too emphati- 
cally asserted that there is at present no proof whatever. 

That there should be many students of folklore and myihology 
who should revel in such notions and publish them to the world 
as science, is unhappily only what is to be expected, but it is very 
much to be regretted that their writings should he received at 
their own valuation. That this is the case is only too clear from a 
study of Mr. Ralston’s Russian People, Everywhere in 

that book he quotes the luculirations of author after author on the 
solar Or lunar or elemental origin of hero after hero of Russian 
popular lore. In justice to him it must be said that he does this in 
a tentative way, and evidently presents them for what they may be 
worth, but he quotes enough and often enough to show that Russian 
and Slavonic folklore have inside and out beeq long the sport of the 
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oomparativq^ my thologic imagination. If the nascent study of the 
Indian folklore can be saved from the same kind of thing, it will, 
indeed, be well for it. 

Sixteen years ago Professor Max Muller * in his inaugural lecture 
on taking the professorial chair of comparative philology at Oxford, 
describes the rise of the study of philology as it is understood 
at the present day. First, there were the Jesuits studying the 
oriental languages including Sanskrit, and asking one after an- 
other — *'Hovv is it that Sanskrit has so many words ^n common 
with Greek and Latin ? Then came the foundation of the mother 
of Eastern studies — the Asiatic Society of Bengal — long since 
surpassed in fame and growth by more than one daughter, hut 
still proudly holding her head as high as any of them. And 
then arose Schlegel, and Bopp, and Burnonf, and Pott, and Grimm, 
and many another, and, heliold, the study of Sanskrit and philology 
had become popular. A kind of silent conviction began to spread 
that there must be in Sanskrit a remedy for all evils : people 
could not rest till every word in Greek and Latin had in wsome dis- 
guise or other been discoveredMU Sanskrit. Nor were Greek, Latin 
and Sanskrit enough to satisfy the thirst of the new discoverers. 
The Teutonic languages were soon annexed, the Celtic language 
yielded to some gentle pressure, the Slavonic languages clamoured 
for incorporation, the sacred idiom of ancient Persia, the Zend, 
demanded its place by the side of Sanskrit, the Armenian followed 
in the wake : and when even the Ossetic froi]i the valleys of 
Mount Caucasus, and the Albanian from the ancient hills of Epirus 
had proved their birthright, the Aryan family of language seemed 
complete and an historical fact ; the original unity of all these 
languages was established on a basis, which even the most scep- 
tical could not touch or shake. Scholars rushed in as diggers rush 
into a new gold field picking up whatever is within reach, and 
trying to carry off more than they could carry, so that they 
might be the foremost in the race, and claim as their own ail 
that they had been the first to look at or to toucln There was 
a rush, and now and then an ugly rush, and when the arrnfulls of 
nuggets that were thrown down before the world in articles, 
pamphlets, essays and ponderous volumes came to be more care- 
fully examined, it was but natural that not every thing that 
glittered should turn out to be gold.’' All languages were, if 
possible, to submit to the same laws ; what is common to all 
of them is welcome, what is peculiar to each Is treated as 
anomalous, or explained as the result of later corruption.” 

This period of comparative philology, says Professor Max Miiller, 
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has been laughed at as being syncretistic, which I take to mean 
as that which combined discordant elements, and some of the 
results he gives further on. Sanskrit scliolars who had discovered 
that one of the names of the god of love in Bengali was Dipuo 
(sic), the Inflamer, derived from it by inversion the name 
of the god of love in Latin, Cupid ! ! Sir William Jones iden- 
tified Janus with the Sanskrit Oanesa^ i.c., Lord of Hosts, and 
even later scholars allowed themselves to be tempted to see the 
Indian prototype of Oanymedea in the Kanva-mcdhdtithi or 
Kanvaviesha o( the Vedas/' “It was extremely tempting to 
derive paradise from the Sanskrit paradesa. The compound 
paradesa was supposed to mean the highest or a distant country, 
and all the rest seemed so evident as to require no further eluci- 
dation. Paradesa, however, does not mean the highest or a dis- 
tant country in Sanskrit, but is always used in the sense of a 
foreign country, an enemy's country," a sense exactly preserved 
in the common ciy of a stranger in Northern India — main par^ 
desi Admi h'An. “Further," says the Professor, “ as early as the 
Song of Solomon (IV, 13) the word^)ccurs in Hebrew as paries, 
and how it could have got there straight from Sanskrit requires, 
at all events, some historical explanation^* And this is our moral, . 
The mythologists say that Raja Rasdlu's story, as repeated in the 
Panjab in the present day, is a solar myth. This requires his- 
torical explanation, if the charge of pure syncretism is to be 
avoided. 

About the same time that Prof. Max Muller delivered his ad- 
dress, was published Prof. C^mparetti's Researches into the Book 
of Sindibad* which exhibits the value of the historical method, 
of showing how a tale has come to assume the form in which we 
now find it. There is no guessing here, no flights of the imagi- 
nation backed up by strongly worded assertions, no jumping to 
conclusions, but sober deduction and strict proof. The writer first 
carefully ‘sorts' the stories current about Sindibad, until ho 
arrives at “ the form and contents of the story in the ‘ Book of 
Sindibad. ' " He then proceeds to examine “ those particular re- 
dactions which can be shown to be more immediately the common 
basis of all the Eastern versions at present known, " of which he 
shows that the Western versions are secondary offshoots, i.e., not 
taken direct from the books about the Eastern ones, but compiled 
from the oral versions then current. The Western literary versions 
have given rise to fresh oral traditions, and hence the present Wes- 
tern forms of the stories of Sindibdd. These basic versions are (1), 
the story of Syntipas, Greek from Syriac, dated end of eleventh 
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ceutiiry A.T). ; (2), Parables of Saadabar, Hebrew from Arabic* 
dated early in tbe thirteenth century ; (3) the Sindibad-nAiaa, 
Persian from Arabic, dated 1375 ; (4) tlie Tflti-ndma of Naq- 
shibi, Persian, dated 1329 ; (6) the Seven Waziis, Arabic, date 
not settled, but not old ; ^6) the Book of the Tricks and Deceits 
of Women, Spanish from Arabic, dated 1253. After discussing 
them at length, the writer arrives at the conclusion that all ih^ 
known versions of the tale found in these works are from the “ Book 
of Sindibad/’ Tiie question then is, what is this book and 
wheu{^ came it ? All that Professor Comparetti can directly trace 
about it is, that it was probably written in Arabic by a Persian 
of the name of Mhsa previous to the tenth century, and thajt 
Mas’lidf, who lived just before Muhammad, knew of a story about 
Sindib&d. But be this as it may, it is certain that Naqshabi’s 
book was based on a text in Persian, which in his time was anti- 
quated, and which was not translated from, but was based in the 
Sulcasuptatit and so the origin of the story of Siudib^d, though 
not the story itself, as now or at any time known to literature, is 
traced to Sanskrit books, in which its history has been well 
illustrated by Benfrey’s researches into the Panchatantra. Here, 
then, is the history of this hookas told by Professor Comparetti 
so far as the evidence guides him, and whether others, who 
following the same line of research may agree with him or not, 
it is, at all events, plain that in writing what he did, he knew 
what he was about, and it would be well for writers on pative 
myths and the like to labour to produce a similar impression on 
their critics. 

Writes Professor Max Muller in 1870, + ‘‘ count not your chickens 
before they be hatched, is a well known proverb In English, and 
most people if asked what was its origin, would probably appeal 
to La Fontaine's delightful fable, La LaitiSie et le Pot au Lait/' 
With the Professor’s guidance let us follow up this tale to its 
known origin, though it is probably incorrect to say that it is 
responsible directly for the proverb. It was first published in 
1 678, and the question is, how to trace it to its acknowledged 
source in the Panchatantra ? In La Fontaine's fable it is Perrette, 
the milkmaid, that counted her chickens before they were hatched, 
and in doing so threw over her milk pail. In La £’outaine’s time 
her story was more or less common property, and turns up in 
Contes et nouvelles de Bonaventure des Periers,” 16th century, 
and in the **Conde Lucanor" of the Infante Don Juan Manuel, 
about 1340. Again in BastelU’ Dialogues of creatures mora« 
lyawl,*' about 1517, she is a ^maydenwith a galon of mylke/ 

t The Migration of Fabies, Chips^ Vol, IV., U5-209, 
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end this hook is a translation into English of a 'Latin one, 
“ Dialogus Oreaturarum optime moralizalus “ of the I3th century. 
And lastly, Rabelais in his Gargantna, 15th century, refers to the 
farce " Du pot au laict, ” but the hero in that is a Bhoemake)'. 
Whence, tlien, did this common story of the 13th to the 
17th centuries spring? The fona et origo is traced back to 
the days of the Abbasside Ehalif Al-Mansiir of Baghdad, to 
the celebratled Arabic book of tales Kalila via Damna written 
by Im^m Abu’l Hasan Abdullah ibu AbMuqaffa about 750 
A.D,, and what has happened to this book is soinewhat 
as follows. It was translated into Greek as Ichnelates 
and Stephanites in 1080, and this into Italian as “ Del governo 
de* regtii” in 1583, and into Latin in 1666. It was translated 
into Persian prose about 1150, and this was modernised in 
1494 as the Anwdr'i-Suheli * and translated into French in 
1644 as "Livre des Lumibres.” The Anwdr-i-Suheli was also 
turned into Turkish in 1540 as the Humayumndma, and thence 
into Spanish in 1654 under the title of “Espejo politico." 
Going back again, in the thirteenth century, Kalila wa 
Damna, gave rise to the Latin *' Alter (Esopus " but it does not 
appear that this stream ran any further, and there is another 
short stream arising from the translation into Spanish in 1289, 
called Calila-d-Dymna, Latinised in 1313 as Calila et Dimna. 
But in 1250 Kalila wa Damna was turned into Hebrew, 
thence into Latin as " Directorium humanm vitm " about 1 270, 
and thence into German in the 13th century, both of which 
last were once celebrated books. “The Directorium" went 
into Spanish in 1493 as “ exemplario contra los enganos," this 
into Italian in 1548 as " Disborsi degli animali " and this into 
French in 1556 as " Le plaisant discours des animaux " and into 
•Italian in 1552 as “ La iilosofia morale," and this last into 
English in 1670 by North. Lastly, the “ Discorsi " and 
“Filosofia” are both represented by the "Deux livrea de 
filosofie fabuleuse" of 1579. We have, therefore, now traced 
our tale into the popular lore of the 17th century, and shown 
how it became so. We are also now in a position to under- 
stand clearly what Prof. Comparetti meant by saying that 
the Western versions of Sindibdd were secondary offshoots 
of the Eastern ones, for the tale of La Fontaine is directly 
such, having arisen out of current folklore, which itself 
arose out of current literature borrowed from the East. We 
must now go back to the Kalila wa Damna and see whence 
it came. The author professedly took it from a Pahlavi book 

* Touobed up as the Ay&r-i-Dauish in 1^90, which was translated into 
Hiudnslaui as the Khird Afros. 
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composed ^ by Barzdya or Pazroy^, the Court pliyslcian of 
Khusrav Anfishfrw&a (Nowsberwau) about 550 A. D. : The 
story of this author is, that he translated his book from a Sanskrit 
work while travelling in India, and though Kalila wa Damna 
could not have been taken from the Panchatantra, yet it is 
known that extensions of that book have existed from tiin^ 
to time, the favorite Hitopadesa being one of them. To prove 
that the Fahlavi book was taken from the Sanskrit tales, there 
is the internal evidence of the book itself fas traftislated into 
Arabic) and curiously its title. In the oldest Syriac M. S. 
this is “Qalilag and Damnag/' which is the Pah lav i Kalilak and 
Damnak and the Sanskrit Karataka and Damanaka, as Prof. 
Benfey has shown. Lastly, in the Panchatantra, Perrette and 
her milk pail appear as a Brahman and a pot of qhi and 
honey. Thus, do we step by step carefully and painfully trace 
our proverb from East to West, and from ancient to modern 
days. Whetlier or not further investigations may show our 
ultimate deductions to be right or wrong, there can be no ques* 
tion as to the system pursued being really scientific. There is no 
leaping and jumping, and evolving out of Inner consciousness here. 

There is another lesson to be learnt from a study of Prof, 
Comparetti and Max Muller’s writings. However surely and 
unerringly we may be able to trace a fable now told in an 
English or an Hungarian nursery to an ancient Indian 
source, we shall find that the innumerable vicissitudes through 
which it has passed on its journey from East to West and from 
age to age, have totally altered its complexion in every case, 
yhough a certain story of the present day is unqestion- 
ably a lineal descendant of a certain other story of ages ago, 
we may be perfectly sure that it has itself changed, as much 
as those, who now tell it to point a moral or to please a cliild, 
have changed from the remote ancestors that invented it. 
To base an argument, therefore, as to the origin of a story on 
the version now found in the mouths of the people is sheer 
folly, and can but succeed in bringing down on those who do 
so, the contempt and ridicule of scientific men. There seems 
unfortunately a tendency on the part of some diligent folklor- 
ists to act as If a modern tale had no history, and in their 
arguments to jump at one leap from the present times to 
boar antiquity, to evolve the embroyo, as it were, out of the 
appearances of extreme old age. This tendency cannot be 
too earnestly combated, and it is with this view that the value 
of the historical method has been here shown at such length « 

The perfection of historical treatment for the purpose of 
derivation is reached in the great English Dictionary of the 
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Philological Society now being published under tjie editor- 
ship of Dr. Murray, and we cannot do better than describe 
the system adopted in his own words. "The Dictionary en<^ 
deavours (1) to show with regard to each individual word, when, 
how and in what shape and with what signification it became 
English ; what develepment of form and meaning it has since 
received ; which of its uses have, in the course of time become 
obsolete, and what still survive; what new uses have since 
arisen, by wTiat processes and when : (2) to illustrate these facts 
by a series of quotations ranging from the first known occur- 
rence of the word to the latest, or down to the present day ; 
the word being there made to exhibit its own history and mean- 
ing ; and (3) to treat the etymology of each word on the basis of his- 
torical fact, and in accordance with the methods and results of modern 
philological science.” It would be impossible to find space in an 
Article such as this for quotations from the Dictionary to show how 
these principles have been carried out, and the reader must be 
referred to the book itself, but there can be no doubt that what is 
true of words is also true of stories. There is, in fact, only one way 
of ascertaining the real truth about a folk tale, and that is by 
tracing it back to its last traceable root, as it were, on the his- 
torical plan. We should be prepared to show, when, how, and 
in what shape it is first found in the country where we now 
find it, and if this is not the last trace of it, whence it came : what 
developments of form it lias since received, which of these are ^now 
obsolete and which still survive, and what new forms of it 
have since arisen, by what processes, and when ; and we should be 
prepared to prove all this by quotations from ascertained sources. 
But the labour involved in carrying out such a system is far too 
vast for one man to undertake, and it is only by the combined 
labour of many minds that anything of value can be achieved 
Jo this way. The great Dictionary is a monument built up by 
many many hands working in unison at its myriad parts, for 
under Dr. Murray have been employed 30 sub-editors and 1,300 
readers, who have supplied 3^ millions of quotations from the 
'works of mCre than 5,000 authors ; and to descend to vCry much 
h’tfmbler things, the history of Perrette and her milk pail and of 
'the story of Sindibad are the results, collected together into 
intelligible shape by one writer, of the labours of very many 
Others. Surely the consideration of these things should show 
tis in its strongest light, the folly of jumping to conclusions in 
explaining such a matter as the legend of Bas&ld, and that 
hb who wbnld set himself the task of showing its true import 
ifiiould wait until historical materials have been adequately 
‘gktbdred, or Tbst content with merely exhibiting the extent that 
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researches have reached to date and pointing out what is still 
wanting. ^Unfortunately as regards Baj£ Rasdld there is no 
alternative^ and we are forced to attempt the latter task only. 

l^ot that the material for the history of Indian folklore is 
wanting^ but it has never been properly sifted as yet, or worked 
up into a useful shape. The held, as 1 have said again and 
again, is almost incredibly vast, and it is still a virgin soil, for 
the haphazard scratchings over its surface that have taken 
place so far, can hardly' be said to count for anything. The 
work of exploring, too, is facinating to a degree, when once 
fairly entered on, for the very grouud cries out, as it were, for 
tillage, and new discoveries await the labourer on every side. 
The joy and the delight of obtaining some thing of value for 
his pains are sure to be rapidly his, and if only the more in- 
telligeut portion of the Anglo-Indian public could be induced 
to see this, we should not so often have to complain of its 
apathy and unconcern of the good things so close at hand. A 
glance at the lists of vernacular books published in the various 
Government Gazettes will show that the works which rna 
into the greatest number of editions in India, and which 
are published in the largest numbers in those editions, are 
chap-books sold for an anna or so per copy. And what do these 
chap-books coutaint? Nothing but folklore as a rule : rechanffe^a 
of local legends and stories dished up in every imaginable shape 
to suit the various kinds of readers to be found in the towns. 
One may constantly observe chuprdsis, and such like men, with 
much time on their hands and a smattering of reading and 
writing, pouring over a badly printed and battered copy of one 
0 ^ these chap-liooks with evident satisfaction to themselves. 
Take it up and yon will find it to be a Sipdhi-nahna^ or a Qisaci, 
Rdjd Dhol, or a Qissa lldjd BhartaH, and so on. Ask them 
about it, and if not too ashamed to answer, it will be found that 
they have had the whole story by heart from childhood, and 
that it is the fomt in which the local poet has served it up, that 
delights them now. As a rule, I have found that the unwritten 
legends and stories I have collected from the lips of wandering 
bards are all to be met with in some such rough publication or 
other. I have a collection of some 200 to 250 of these chap* 
books issued from various vernacular presses in the Panjab, in 
Persian, Panjabi, Hindi, Urdu, and Pashto : abstracts of them 
all being gradually made, but these are merelj*^ a few to what 
must be available. Here then is a field quite vast enough for 
the most enthusiastic to undertake. But this is only as regards 
to-day ; and for the last two or three centuries an examination 
of Sprenger’s catalogue of manuscripts formerly belonging to 
tbe Kings of Oudh at Lucknow, convinces one that materials 
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for the later history of modern Indian folk-tales should be abun- 
dant, and that there is no lack of them in the centuries further 
removed from us,^ Bowever, whether it be paucity of material 
or want of labourers that prevents our building up a satisfactory 
history of the Legends of Rasald, it is still impossible to do it at 
present, and all that can be here attempted is, to gather together 
in one view what is now known about him. 

A study of the various legends current about Basalti shows 
that they ftan be separated into two portions : the professedly 
historical and the purely folklore. Let us deal with the former 
first, and make here a real attempt to fix this hero’s place in 
the page of history. But the subject is so obscure and difficult, 
that it is impossible to speak otherwise than tentatively, and I 
find that I am forced to alter my views as to details almost 
every time it is touched, though the general conclusions remain 
pretty much the same. 

It was said at the commencement of this article that very 
many of the Jatt families of the Panjah count Rasdiu as 
an ancestor. The chief among those that do so come from 
two main stocks, the Siddhus and the Sansis. The Siddlifi 
story is that they are descended from the Batii {}>. e,^ Yddfi or 
Yidava) Rdjp6t prince Jaisal, the founder of Jaisalmor, and 
the families that claim this descent in the present day are in 
order of seniority Kaithal, Jhumba, Arnauli and Sadhowal, 
descended from Siddhu’s eldest son I3har, then Nabha aiuL Jind 
descended from Tilokha the eldest son of Phfil the senior eponym 
in descent from Siddhfi, and the branches of Ji'nd, Badrukhan 
and Didipura ; then Bhadaur, Kot l)6na, Rampuri^, Patialii and 
Malaudh, from PhAl’s second sou Rama ; then Jidndin from 
his third son Raghfi; then Laudhgharia or Gfiintl from the 
fourth and sixth sons Chanu and Takht Mai ; then comes Faridkot, 
and lastly Atarlwdla descended from younger sons higher up 
the line. This gives us seventeen leading families from this one 
stock alone. Fortunately the dates of the leading names in the 
tree up to Jaisal are well ascertained, for Jaisal himself died in 
1168 A. D, and was succeeded by his eldest son Salbahan (not 
the great Sdlbahan), while his second son Hemal (died in 1214), 
sought his fortunes, in the Panjab and founded the Siddhii tribe, 
through Siddhfi the sixth in descent from him. From whom tlie ninth 
is BarSr, at which point the Faridkot line breaks off calling them- 
selves Bar4rs, and then twelfth from Bar^r comes Phtil (died in 
1652), from whom the great Phulkian families all spring. Thegenea- 
logy on the next page will explain the relationship of the families 
much more clearly, but the point for the present purpose is, that 
we trace our genealogy according to the family bards up to 
Jaisal of Jaisalmcr, who died in 1168 A. D. 
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Now the Sfinsis go farther back ia their family tree, though 
claiming the same descent practically, for they say they are des- 
cended from Raj^ Gaj, the father of the great Salvalian and grand- 
father of Bas&l& and ancestor of Jaisai of Jaisalmer. Their 
story is that S^lvahan had 16 sous (Tod says 14), of whom 
Baland was the eldest, Pdrau (so well known as P6ran the Bhagat) 
was the second, and our hero Ras&lii the third, and that they 
themselves are all descended from Pfiran. Their immediate com- 
mon ancestor was Badha Sing, (died in 1718), from whose elder son 
Chanda Sing are descended the great Sindhiuwalia families, and 
from whose younger son Nodh Singh (died in 1763), come the still 
greater Sukarchakias, rendered so famous by the great Maharaji 
Ranjit Singh of Labor. For our present purpose we must try and 
fix the place of Rdja Qaj in history. So far we have been following 
Sir Lepel Griffin, but we must now seek the guidance of Colonel 
Tod, still going on bardic tradition, with such light as contemporary 
history gives us. 

From Tod’s account of Jaisalmer, a kind of genealogy (see 
below) can be made out, though it is obviously not complete, 

T'able showing the principal names in the descent anterior to Jaisah 

RAjiGaj, fought the Musulm&ns (?) about 700 A.D. 


S&lb&han of Si&lkoty reigned 33 years. 

I 


B&land of Si&lkot. 


Bhatti of LAhor. Eponym of 
the Batti K&jpuCs. 

Mangal Bfio. 

Majam R&o. 

Kehar, founded Tannot 731 
A.D., and was a contempor- 
ary of the Ummiyad Kha- 
lifa Walld 705-714 A.D. 

Tanno, founded Bijnot 757 
A.D., Bijai R&i. succeeded 
in 814 A.D., Deor&j. born 
84s, founded Deogarh or 
Deor&wal in 852. 

Mdnd. 

Bacher&, succeeded 978 A.D. 


Bh'dpatf. 

ChakitOy fought the Muliam- 
madans at Ghazni. 


Ras&lu of SiAlkotj.who 
is (?) Retell of Ghazni 
A D. 697-713- 


Dus&j, succeeded 1043. 

faisalf founded Jaisalmer 
1x561 died in 1x68, and 
was the ancestor of the 
Sidhd Jatts.^ 

B&lb&han, killed tioo A.D. 

ChAchik Deo« who succeeded 
in IS19A.O* 


Hemal, ob. 12:4 A D.. .an- 
cestor of the Sidbd Jatts. 
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Bu6 here a^aio their can be little doubt as to the date of the 
leadins personages in the line, and their real place can be 
determined with some certainty. Kaj& Qaj, says Tod, 
opposed the King of Khur&sau at <H)azui with greA success at 
first, but being at last slain by^ him, he was succeeded by bis 
son Sdlvahau, whom he had by the daughter of the King of 
Kashmir. Salvahan, on his father's death, veirmiBi to the 
Panjab, which he conquered, founding there S4Iv&hanpfir, i. e., 
Sidlkot, Before his death, however, he recovered Giiazni, which 
he handed over to his son Bdland (the brother of Rasalii be 
it remembered,) who again lost it to the Musalnians. Bdland 
was succeeded by Bhatti, the modern eponym of the tribe, and 
third from him we find Kelir, the founder of 1'annot in 731 A. D, 
and the contemporary of the Ummiyad Khalifa Walid, about 
whose date there can be no doubt, and which is 705-714} A. D. 
Here, then, we are in firm ground, and from hence to the time 
of Jaisal, his foundation of Jaisalmer in 115G, and his 
death 1168, it is all plain sailing. The statement, that Raji 
Oaj and his immediate descendants fought the Musalmans at 
Ghazni fixes their date as the end of the 7th century, for the 
struggles of the early Arabs against the Hindfi kings of Kabul 
continued from 697 A, D. to the days of the great Sultan 
Mahmdd's immediate predecessors in the 10th century. So that 
according to tradition as preserved by the bards of the Siddhfi 
and Sansi Jatts in the Panjab and by those of the Bhattis in 
Jaisalmer, we trace our hero to his home and to his date about 
700 A. D,, and it is to be here remarked how well all the stories tally. 
We must turn to the story of the attacks of the Muhammadans on 
Kabul to see how far the R^jpfit story is corroborated. Now in the 
accounts of the long struggle in what is now AfghauistAn, there 
was a very prominent cliaracter on the Hindu side, whoso 
name, thanks to the uncertainties of the Persian character, 
varies as Ranbal, Zentil, Zenbil, Ratbyl, Zenbyl, Rateil, Katpeil, 
Eantal, Zambil, Zantil, Ratpil, Ratteil, and which Price guessed 
to be Vittel, and Wilson to be Ratanpal, and I myself to be 
Ricbhpal. However, whatever may have been his real name, 
he successfully fought the Musalmfins in and about 700 A. D., 
and the consensus of opinion is, that the name is a title rather 
than a real name. It is as likely as not that the early 
Muhammadan historians, in their ignorance of the ways of the 
Hindds, gave all prominent Indian kings the generic name of 
Katbal, or one of its synonyms ; at any rate, we find in the 
J&mVu^l-hik&y&t Ya’qfib Lais, about 870 A. 1)„ conquering a 
Hindfi king called Rfisal, but also Ratbal, Ratbil, Rasal, Rfitsal 
and Zambil, and in the CAacAndma Muhammad Qisim, fighting 
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«nd making tmatias ia 712 A* D. with a Bindd king Damed 
Bdsil in Sindh. In ordinary modma legends Bas&ld’s mme 
varies as Bisald, Said, Ras^l and Hisal. So that the inference we 
gather is, that there was, between 700 A. D. and 870. A- D-t a 
powerful Hindd prince in wUht is now called Afghanistan, whose 
opposition so powerfully impressed the early Muhammadan iu- 
Taders, that they called every Hindd prince after him for many 
generationS|iand that most probably be existed really about 700, 
and that his name varied chiefly as Etanbal, Ratbal and Rdsal 
or B4sil. Putting the Muhammadan, Jatt and Rdjpdt stories 
t(^etber, is it an unfair inference to say that this King is our 
hero Rastld ? Of course all that has been above said, is a close 
condensation of a very long story to be found scattered about 
in many books, both of tho East and West ; and the reader must 
be asked to take it on trust that the deeper we go into details 
the plainer the inference becomes that Rasald is Retell, as the 
many named prince is chiefly called by English writers of 
Oriental history. 

Now it is generally admitted by those who have studied the 
subject, that not only - was Retell a generic name for a line of 
kings, but also that their eponyui was a Buddhist, or a 
Brdhmanist convert ; so it is not at all likely that so prominent 
a king of this kind should have passed away without a coinage. 
The question, therefore is, can this name be found among the 
known coins of these Hindd kings of K&bul? There is a well 
known coin of the Bull and Horseman type, read as belonging 
to Sii Sy&Iapati Deva, common enough iu Afghanistan and the 
Panjab. Opinions seem to differ violently as to which king 
was the striker, but there is no doubt that it belongs to the 
earlier series of these Kabul kings, and conjectures on indepen- 
dent evidence as.siga it to the 8th or 9th centuries A. D., 
preferably to the latter. Now without for a moment saying that * 
this coin is Rasald’s or Reteil’s, we may with some safety assert 
that if his name is to be found at all among the coins, this is 
the coin that is to be looked to. Sydlapati means the Lord of 
the Sydls, and its modern form would be Syslpat or Sidlpat. 
The Syals or Sials are numerous enough in the Panjab to the 
present day, and so the question resolves itself in to this : was 
Rasdlu of Sialkot, which means the Fort of the Sidls, if its 
.i(Poderj^ form means any thing at all, the. Lord of 
This ^es us into a consideration of the history, of, ^ilkot, 
beyond doubt, one of the most ancient, sites in. tlie. Panjab. We 
een trace back the variations of the name qpplW; either to the 
j^esent site or to others in its vicinity, from, modern tintes to, 
the days of the Fanduvas as follows t-f^ialkot, Sdlpure, Siilpnif, 
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S^Ib^hanptfr, Llis&lkot, SdIkot,Sb&lkot, Shfilkund, Sik&lp6r,SSkatfli 
which last is the Ssgala or Sangala of the Greeks, about Which 
so much has been conjectured and written. We can also with 
some certainty state that the inhabitants of this site wCre el 
tribe named successively from modern to .ancient days Si&I’ 
Sarwya, S&rya, Shfila, S^la and S&lwa. The Si^ls do not noW 
occupy Si&lkot, but lay a very strong claim to having been" 
driven from thence to their present more westerft lands in 
Jhang, about the 1 2th century. Names of the kings that ruled 
.on the site of Si&Ikot, and over this tribe of Sial, are found to be . 
named, counting backwards, Salbdban, 12th century A .D., Rasald 
Silb&han or Salivaliaua, Salichandra, Saliudra and Sala, which 
last lived in the epic days. All this seems to point to the fact 
that Ras&ld was a lord of the Sidls, and if it be his coin that 
is superscribed Sri Syalapati Deva, then we have corroborative 
numismatic evidence that Rasal6 is Keteil, and that his date is 
700 A. D., or thereabouts. 

However, iu fixiug the date of Rasiilfi, we are bound to take 
into consideration two other matters : firstly, every legend makes 
him tlie son of Salbahan, and because the S^ka era (A. D. 78) 
is attributed to Salivahana, the opponent cf Vikrainaditya, 
Salbahan the father of Rasald is referred unhesitatingly to that 
monarch and that date. Secondly, the legends of R^iwal Pindf 
and Sialkot, and of course of the intervening districts, connect him 
one and all with Raja Hodi. These facts oblige us to bring 
the dates of these heroes within our purview. 

In the legends about Rasald recorded by E. A. Prinsep in his re- 
port on the Sialkot district, there is a very significant passage. 
After Ras^lld’s deatli ids brother Pdran the Bliagat (i, e., the Saint) 
laid the country under the spell of a curse for 300 years, until 
the days of Raja Nirawat iu A. D. 790. Now this seems to be the 
legendary way of saying that there was no history, or, in other words, 
that there was general anarchy from 500 to 800 A. D. It so happens 
that this is not so far wide of the truth as would at first appear, for 
we have it on the authority of Hweu Tsang, that the ‘troubles 
affreux ’ commenced on the death of the last Buddhist king of India, 
Siladitya of Kanauj in 650 A. D., which ended in the firm estab- 
lishment of the modern Brahmanism about 750 A. D. ; after which 
the Brahmans bad it all their own way, and commenced that 
deliberate falsification of chronology in the Purdnas, which we 
find in fall swing in the days of Mahmud of Ghazni and A1 
Birdni, hardly two and a half centuries later, and which has been 
a sunt’ce-of such endless trouble to modern enquirers. The dath 'of 
Yikramiditya i& one of those points which it seems to have been 
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the particular object of the Br&hmana to falsify, as research 
seems to show that his real date was about 515 to 530 A. D,, and 
that the Brahmans in fixing his era at 57 B. 0., antedated him 
€00 years for the glory of the faith, thus making him reign as 
a great Brahmanist monarch at a time when all India was 
thoroughly Buddhist. However be this as it may, let ns assume 
for our present purposes that he did live in the first half of the 
6th century and overcame S^liv^hana at Kanir about the 
middle of it, it then follows that if S^liv&hana the Sdka, whom 
he overcame, was our Salivdhana the father of Ras&ld and king 
of Sialkot, which I exceedingly doubt, we must place him 150 
years before Beteil, if that king be Basil d ; in which case he 
could not possibly have been his father, aud Basald can only be bis 
‘ son * in the ordinary figurative meaning of early Oriental history. 

Turning to Hodf we find ourselves involved in an enquiry of 
still greater obscurity. Traces of Hodi are abundant, enough 
across the Indus in Peshawar and up to the Jalilabad valley, 
and on this side of the river, in B&wal' Piudi, Jhelam and 
Siilkot, we hear plenty of him. Vdayanagars, Udinagars and 
Hodinagaris, (i. 6., cities of Hodi) exist in numbers all over the 
Northern Panjab, including Lahore itself, which is said to have once 
been Hdinagar. Whoever he was and wheresoever he reigned, the 
legends tend to show that he was opposed to the line of kings 
whom Basdld is made to represent, but as to whether be was 
actually ever an opponent of Basald himself we cannot as yet 
tell. Of course, evidence as to his date is very obscure and the 
legends regarding his buildings most mixed, for these are attri- 
buted indifferently to him and to Afrasiab, who, if he existed 
at all must, as the opponent of Cyrus the Great, have lived 
in the 6th century B. C., and long long before Hodi. 
However, the latest researches seem to fix Hodi’s date in the 3rd 
century A. D., though it should be remembered that Fergusson 
extends the era of the Ghaudhdra buildings, so constantly associa- 
ted with Hodi in legend, to as late as the 8th century A. D., in 
other words, to the destruction of Buddhism in those parts. It 
may be possible, therefore, that if Basdld was a Brdhmanist 
convert of the 8th century, he may have actually fought and des- 
troyed Hodi the Buddhist, as tlie legends say. The Sialkot aud 
Qakkhar traditions place Hodi in the 4tli century and make 
him the conqueror of iias&lCi, and if the Kushau Eldara of the 
common coins be Hodi, as Thomas has suggested, we must throw 
his date back again to the 3rd century at least. 

In review article, it is of course impossible to array in its 
proper place all the evidence on which the statements above 
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made are Itnased^ and tbe reader who would pursue the enquiry 
further must be referred to* the books mentioned in tbe beading 
and to the references be will find in them, but I think that those 
who do so will find that the evidence procurable is very strongly 
in favour of the assumption that RasftlA was a real personage 
and is the Reteil, &c., of history, and so lived |ind fought between 
697 and 713 A. £)., or that his story is a confused recollection of those 
Hindfi kings, who so gallantly repelled the Musalmdn invaders 
of India from 697 to 870. ♦ 

Before quitting the subject of Rasalu’s historical existence, one 
very iuteresLing point must be noticed. In Sir Henry Elliot's 
note on the Hindu kings of Kabul he describes how Ranbal (Rasalii 
under one of his numerous synonyms) defeated 'Abdu'llah, Governor 
of Sistan in 697 A. D., how the great Hajjaj thereupon despatch- 
ed 'Abdu’r-Hahmdn bin Muhammad bin Asha's to retrieve the 
disaster in 700, how 'AbduV-Ratiman defeated Ranbal, but could 
do ho more than obtain booty from his territory, how Hajjaj 
thereupon threatened him which made 'Abdu'r-Rahman go over 
to Ranbal's side, and how at last Ranbal was induced to deliver 
him up to Hajjaj in 703. He then goes on to say, that “ the in- 
terest which this contest excited throughout tbe Khilafat seems 
to have invested the Prince of Kabul with a fictitious celebrity, 
insomuch that he is the hero of many Arab stories of the Holy 
Wars on the frontiers of Hind, " and we may add of many Hindu 
stories also, if Ranbal be Rasdifi. This invests our hero with a new 
interest to Panjabis, for it has thus fallen to his lot to be the hero 
of folk-tales, both on his own side and on his enemies.' Great, 
indeed, must have been his influence once, and it would be well 
worth while to collect these Arabic folk-tales and compare them 
with those of the Punjab with which we are now so familiar. 

In passing on to the folklore view of the stories of Rasalu, we must 
first endeavour to sort them before we can hope to prepare them for 
the purposes of historical invesigation, but the investigation into 
their history will have no connection with his history as a con- 
crete existence, for the stories tacked on by the popular im- 
agination to the memory of a popular hero have not necessarily 
anything whatever to do with the story of his real life. The 
value of analysing tales before dealing any further with them, has 
long been recognized, and the English Folklore Society has pre- 
pared a regular scheme by which the analysis may be .carried out 
on a fixed plan, so that every tale may be readily referred to its 
class on comparison with others. l‘he Society's system is to sepa- 
rate the components of a tale into dramatia feraoncBt thread 
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of the story and incidental circumstances, on the model of the* 
following example of this method of working. In Pedroso's 
Portuguese Folk-tales is a tale called " the Hearth Cat,” and tins 
is the way it has been analysed. 

(o) Draimtii Persona : — (1) Schoolmistress^ (2) her daughter,. 
(3) her pupil, (4) cow, (5) fairies, (6) dog, (7) king, (b) Thread of 
atory, — Widowed schoolmistress who has an ugly daughter, asks a 
pretty pupil induce her father to marry her > — father marries her, 
8tep-dav)ghter treated cruelly by her * — cow assists her in her tasks — 
step-mother angrily orders cow to be killed, and the step-daughter to 
wash the cow’s entrails— cow tells the girl to wash the entrails 
and to save what comes out of them. Ball of gold comes out and 
falls into the water — girl searches for it and sees a house in 
disorder — ^arranges house — fairies surprise her * — and endow her 
with three things •‘—and present her with a wand which will grant 
her all she wants. Upon return home she relates the contrary of 
what she had seen — mistress’s daughter goes — she disarranges 
every thing at the fairy dwelling ® — fairies enspell her with three 
things ® — mother enraged sends step-daughter to kitchen — mistress 
and daughter go to races — step-daughter asks her wand to 
give her dress — she goes to races and stands in front of royal 
stand — mistress’s daughter recognizes her — King falls in love 
with her ’’ —next day and third day same events 'occur ®— iu 
her hurry iu departing she lets her slipper fall — kingdom 
is searched to find owner of shoe — mistress tries it on — daughter 
tries it on — Hearth Cat at last tries it on and it fits — King 
marries Hearth Cat — mistress and daughter put to death, (c) In- 
cidental circumatances : — (1) Father will not marry schoolmistress 
until a pair of iron boots rust to piec.es — daughter wets the boots 
daily to hasten the wedding ; (2) she is given a loaf and a vessel of 
water for food and drink, yet expected to bring the one whole and 
the other full — also has to mind skeins of thread all day long. 
The cow digs out the inside of the loaf for her and fixes the skeins 
on its horns ; (3) a dog barbs and calls attention to her services ; (4). 
beauty ; pearls and gold to drop from her lips, happiness ; (5) the 
dog barks and calls attention to her misdeeds; (6) ugliness; filth 
to drop from her lips, wretchedness; (7) upon return home the 
mistress finds her with her face besmeared with smut ; (8) eack 
day site wears a richer dress than before. 

Here, then we have our plain unvarnished tale stripped of all the. 
pretty trappings so necessary in a work of pure literature and so. 
distracting to the sober enquirer into histories and origins, and at 
first sight we are prepared to give it a generic title and say at once 
it must be' a form of Cinderella. Going upon the principle of never 
jumping to a conclusion so strongly npoeld in these pages 
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pass by the temptation to say it is so on the ground of incomplete 
data and examine it further. Cutting the thread of the story still 
shorter, we shall find that the principles on whfch, first the skeleton, 
and then the full fleshed figure, have been constructed are these. 
A cruel woman marries by fraud and illtreats her step-daughter, 
who is helped out of her difficulties by auimals and supernatund 
beings in reward for services rendered and for her kindly dispo- 
sition, while the step-mother and her daughter are punished for 
attempting to win the good will of the same by fraud and for their 
uokindly disposition. It will be observed that the skeleton con- 
structed out of these principles takes its form from the religious and 
domestic customs of the composer, and that the flesh superadded 
is of two kinds, being composed of notions of the kind we may 
call pure inherited folklore and of those arising out of religious and 
domestic customs. The moral of this is that we may expect to 
find that amount of difference between the congeners of the tale 
as is dependent on the religion, the manners and customs and in- 
herited folklore of the countries in which it is found to be indi- 
genous or acclimatized. If we are to aim at fair and honest com- 
parison the value of the above system of investigation needs no ex- 
planation. • 

There is, however, another way of looking at folk-tales that 
I hope to develope n)uch further elsewhere, than I could have 
space for here, which seems to me to enable us to get at 
the history of every part of a tale even better than by the 
system just explained. In showing how a particular 
tale has come to be what we now find it, it is essential to separate 
the inherited folklore in it from its covering of local religion and 
custom, which last is really accidental, being dependent on the 
race and abode of the narrator. It is in this inherited folklore 
that the true history of the incidents will be found to be locked up, 
and it is this aloue that will enable us to really compare them with 
others of the same class, or, in others words, to classify them 
on a plan that is not empirical. 

It has always seemed to me that the proper use to put the 
compaiison of the skeleton of modern tales, as we now find 
them, say in India and in England, is to use it as a clue for 
ascertaining what tales should be traced in each part of the 
world to their respective common sources with a view to seeing 
if the last traceable of these are capable of being connected. 
To illustrate my meaning I will quote some incidents in Prof. 
Pedroso’s tale. In the fourth incident it is to he observed that 
the fairies grant the heroine three gifts : " Beauty, pearls and 
gold to drop from, her lipa, happiness.” Now one of the 
commonest of fairy gifts or possessions in Indian folk-talcs is 
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the dropping of pearla when the hero (oi; heroine) weeps* and rubies 
when he laughs. In one of the Bas&Kt legends, that of his 
marriage with Princess Adhik An^p Dai, or the Lady of Perfect 
Beauty, of Kanauj, we find that she ‘ fills a platter of pearls when she 
weeps and of flowers when she laughs,' Of course there are variants of 
the idea and our heroine in Miss Frere’s OW, Deocan, Days drops rubies 
and precious stones when she walks. Again, the same tale makes 
a cow and ardog, as well as fairies, help the heroine in her distress, 
partly out of love for her, and partly in reward for services rendered 
out of her native goodness of heart. It will be observed, too, that the 
opposite happens to her unkindly-natured step-mother and sister. 
Now in the Indian folk-tales of to-day, there are hardly any 
notions commoner than these. The animal, vegetable and super- 
natural creations are for ever helping the hero and heroine, 
especially for doing them a good service of a sort that shows 
native kindly feeling. The notion occurs in literally hundreds of 
variants, and the turn given to them is, of cour.se, thoroughly Indian 
depending on strictly Indian observation of surrounding life. The, 
general id^ea ,i3 also familiar in Europe, thanks to tlie story of the 
thorn in the tiger’s foot, which, we would observe, is equally well 
known in India. Further, the idea of a wicked relative or compa- 
nion trying to win the good-will of those who helped the kindly- 
natured hero by a fraud upon them, which their natural evil- 
mindedness prevents them from succeeding in, is very frequently 
tacked on to the tale. All these considerations would make ' us 
premise an Indian origin for the incidents referred to, though 
I am very far from meaning by these the thread of the story. 
At any rate, the mention of the cow as a helper of the heroine 
would make it worth while investigating, to see if the old 
Portuguese connection with India is not responsible for their 
existence in Portugal now. 

In tracing up the history of folk- tales found in various parts of 
the world in modern times, the analogy of the tree with its 
branches, trunk and branching roots is very complete, and will show 
ns the advantage of going step by step without any jumps. The 
diagram on the next page compiled from the Chips, Vol. IV, 
p. 171, will show my meaning more clearly than any explana- 
tion. 
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It will be seen on an examination of it, that the tnyik book is 
the Qalilag wa Damnag, at\d that from it spring the trunk and 
all the branches and to it rise all the roots. These could be 
greatly increased in number, but enough has been shown in the 
diagram to illustrate the present purpose. Now, suppose that we 
know nothing of the history indicated by the tree, and that we 
are a company of searchers into folklore, and find, respectively, 
a series of tales in India, France, Spain, Turkey, Italy, England, 
Germany, Persia, Arabia, the Levant, Greece and Asia Minor, 
evidently constructed on tlio same lines throughout, and apparently 
of identical origin, we are either driven to jumping to a conclusion, 
that all the rest are ' derived ’ from the oldest known source of such 
. things, vi:$ , India, or that similar ideas, naturally evolved in various 
parts of the world, have resulted in the production of similar 
folk-tales, or we are driven to investigating the history patiently 
of the tales in each country until we gradually trace the twigs 
to the branches, the blanches to the trunk, and the trunk to the 
roots. The danger of jumping to conclusions, often as that 
delightful practice is indulged in, is clearly shown by the tree 
under investigation. In one corner we find among the twigs 
Indian Folklore deilved from the Khird Afroz, and this from a 
Hindustani translation of the Anwar-l-Suhell, which itself, by 
the way, is so well known in India as easily to give rise to folklore. 
Again, from tlie roots of our tree have sprung saplings, through 
extensions, translations and adaptations innumerable both of^the 
Panchatantra and the Hiiopadesa, its offspring. So that our tales 
in India might be either derived direct from the original roots, 
or they miglit be re-importations from the foreign derivatives of 
the roots, just as the noAV naturalized Anglo-Indian word ‘godown' 
is adopted in Madras through various rami fi cations in foreign 
languages of the indigenous word githavgii. Whether the folklore 
then is a re-importation or a legitimate native derivative, only 
historical investigation can show. 

This is so far good as the thread of the tale is concerned, 
l)ut 1 have eiideavoured above to show, that not only the thread 
itself, but the various incidents of the class above, called in- 
herited folklore, have a history, and that the history of each of these 
may be perfectly separate, though we find them thrown together 
into one tale. How this comes about may be explained thus : — 
In rustic localities all the world over, there are persons who are 
‘ good* at story-telling, and these tell their stories for effect only, 
and to amuse, without any arrih'e pens^e as to their scientific or 
other value. If then a story-teller with an eye for the pictures- 
que finds that it tends to his success among his audience to 
embellish his tales with incidents of an interesting nature, he 
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will drag these in from whatsoever source ho may have gathered 
them. Any long folk-tale in any collection is an instance of this 
practise ; for, on a careful examination of its incidents, it will 
always be found to be a composite structure, and that some of 
its parts, at any rate, exist elsewhere as complete tales in them- 
selves. One of the cominonest methods of starting a folk-tale is 
to send the hero off on a journey of exploration, sometimes with 
a direct object, but as often merely at random. In# the former 
case his adventures oi route will be incidental and have no 
connexion with the general thread of the story, and in the latter, 
the thread is merely concocted for the purpose of stringing 
together the adventures. In either case tliey have not necessarily 
any connection liistorically with the history of the thread. Tho 
stories told of Hasald at Rawal Pindi belong to tho type last 
described, and may be easily treated separately. 

Having reference, then, both to the Folklore Society’s system 
of analysing tales and my proposetl system of collecting together 
incidents for the purfiose of comparison, let us proceed to examine 
the stories of Ilaja Rasalu as told mainly in tlie Rawal Pindi 
District according to the version in Mr Swynnerton’s book, and 
in Vol. I. of my Legends of the Panjab. It is fortunate -that we 
have two versions to lay side by side, so that we can see the more 
clearly in wliat shape the legends have come down to us.* 

I. — Story of P^jvan Shagat, RasdWs elder brother. 

Dramatis — Raja Salbahan ; Tchhraii and Lonan his 

wives ; Piiran his son ; Guru Goraklirntth. Thread of the story 
King has two wives ; elder has a son, Puran, the hero ; ^ younger falls 
in love with her step sou ; ho rejects her advances ; siie slanders him 
and lie is punished. " Saint rescues him ^ and makes hero into 
a saint ; hero returns home * and grants his step-mother a son, 
Rasdlii. ^ Incidental circumstances He is put into a pit 

from birth till puberty \ (2) his hands and feet cut off and thrown 
into a well, (3) and makes him whole again ; (i) takes up his 
abode in his old garden now neglected, but he makes it miracu- 
lously green ; ( 5 ) who is to be chaste, to bo a mighty conqueror, 
to make his mother weep as she had made her co-wife weep, 
and to be killed at last through the guile of a woman. Varia- 
tions : * Legends' add, that (6) the water of the well into wliich 
he was thrown will make barren women fruitful ; (7) he made 
the well green by sprinkling water over it ; (8) he gives 
Lonan a grain of rice to eat which will make lier fruitful. Separable 

* I Cv^iinot uiifortanately use Abbofct^s account m tliw analysis aj? it is 
only to use his own *\yorda a rlfnciiticnto in Ycrde of the Icgouda of Kuadju. 
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incidents — (a) imprisoning the child for a season afte» birth; {b) 
slander by disappointed and lustful wife ; (o) sprinkling water 
to restore the garden to verdure ; (d) granting a son as a saint by 
a nostrum. 

II . — RasahVs Youth, 

Dramatis Personce : — Hero (Rasald), his father, his mother, 
his horse. Thread of the story: — Hero ^ plays tricks on the people 
* until the King turns him out of the kingdoo). ^ Incidental cir- 
cumstances : — 0) spends his early youth in a pit, being shut up 

for 12 years in it ; (2j he breaks first the earthen and then the 
metal pitchers of the women as they draw water at the wells ; (3) 
his mother is directed to turn him out ; and at last his father sets 
up the figure of a man with a blac*kened face and his Iiands 
behind his back at liis door, as a sign of banishment, and then hero 
starts off on his travels with his horse and a chosen band of 
youths. Variant in ‘Legends': heio's mother ascertains from 
saints if the embryo is to be a boy or a girl, * is told to shut him 
iipfor^l2 years, * i)oy is accordingly shut up, at 11 years he 
escapes ^ with his horse, * has various adventures, ® plays 
tricks on the people, ® goes to see his father, and then starts 
off on his travels. ^ Incidental circumstances ; — (1) their power 
to foretell this is tested by their correctly telling the contents of a 
goat’s womb ; (2) they say that the child will be conceived on 
a Sunday and born on a Tuesday, and that his father will die 
if he sees him before 12 years; (3) breaks out of the pit (4) 
born on the same day and at the same hour as hirnsoif ; (5) 
meets a princess who had vowed to marry him the day he was 
born, and who directs l)im to Ids father’s house ; (G) same as above, 
but with the object of obliging his father to see him ; (7) his 
father turns his back on him ; (8) with a parrot, a goldsmith and 
a carpenter. Valiant : in “ Punjab Chiefs same tale, but the 
boy escapes from the pit one day before the twelve years are 
up, and lienee the troubles later. Separable incidents: — (a) imprison- 
ing the child for a season after birth ; (b) testing sex before birth ; 
(c) animal companions : {d) starting on his travels with com- 
panions. 

III . — Story of EasdkVs Mother,^ 

Dramatis Personce: — Krijpfit Princess, heroine (Lonan), Cham- 
mar, Salbahan. Thread o) the story : — Rajpfit Princess becomes 
pregnant ^ and is delivered of a girl, which is floated away down 
a river in a box : a Chammar finds her and rears her * : Salba- 
han comes by hunting, secs her ® and marries her. * Incidental 
circumstances: — fl) slie bathes in a river and smells a flower 

^ Juiiirii) Antiunary, Vol. XI, p. 290, 
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floabiiig bjfc containing some procreating principle deposited in 
it by a saint, and so becomes pregnant ; (2) but so as not to 
iniure her caste ; (3j he asks for water and she sends it out to 
him in a kerchief beautifully worked ; (4) she can’t go with him 
unless she is lawfully married. Separable incidents :—(a) mira- 
culous preernancy from bathing in a river ; {b) floating a waif 
down a river in a box which is recovered by a person bathing; 
(c) hunting king meeting heroine by chance. 

IV.— Story of Ra^dWs Father. * 

Dramatis Persona} .-—Princess, serpent. Thread of the story .— 
Princess bathing in a river is wooed by the king of the serpents, 
and gives birth to a child who is the great King Salbahan. Separ- 
hie incidents :— («) miraculous pregnancy from bathing m a 
river ; (b) intercourse between serpents and women. 

V. — Rusdlus adventures : the Horror. 

Dramatis Personce : — Hero and his 3 companion, parrot, 
froldsmith, carpenter and horror. Thread of story : — Hero 
and bis three companions start off together on adventures, and 
i)HS 3 the first night in iho forests ; tho three men undertake to 
watch and watch about ; goldsmith and carpenter each kill a 
serpent ‘ and then hero kills a great horror,® the sight of its 
dead body so frightens goldsmith and carpenter, that they re- 
turn homo and hero goes on alone Avilh his parrot. Incidental 
circumstances It had destroyed everything for 12 miles 

round • (2) it bad done so for 48 miles round. Separable in- 
cidents— (a) Hero starting on his adventures with an animal 
and two companions ; {b) keeping watch turn and turn about, and 
each meeting with a marvellous adventure. 

YI . — The Burning Tree. 

Dramatis Personae .-—Hero, parrot, man. Thread of story 
Hero comes upon a burning tree, and parrot explains why it 
is so ^ • there is a cygnet in tho tree which won t leave it,* so 
liero makes tree green again.® Incidental circumstances : — 
(1) The bite of a serpent had set it on fire ; (2) because it had 
lived there always; (3) by sheer miraculous power. Separa- 
ble incidents— (a) Animal companion explains the situation ; {b) the 
scorching bite (or breath) of the serpent. 

YII,— TAe Serpent and the Lizard. 

Dramatis Persorxe — Hero, parrot, serpent, his^ wife, ^ lizard. 
Thread of story Hero takes sand out of the serpent’s eyes 


*'lnUi.in Antiquary, Vol. XIH, p. 182. 
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on parrot’s advice, so serpent asks him liome. Next day hero 
finding serpent’s wife unfaithful with a lizard,* attempts to kill 
him, but succeeds only in wounding ber.^ Hero goes off •'* ; 
and sleeps under a tree, meanwhile serpent comes home and 
his wife slanders hero ^ ; so serpent catches up hero ^ ; 
but is satisfied with hero's explanation. Incidental circum- 
stances : — (Ij Hero and serpent had parted in the morning, for 
the serpeni had gone to get his dailj’' meal of human flesh, 
but hero stayed behind to see what the wife was up to. (2) 
She protected lizard with her tail and received the sword 
cut. (3) Gallops away 12 miles; (4) she says he had tempted 
her virtue, and had struck her when she refused him ; (5) arrives 
in a moment and lies in the hero’s shoes to bite him if he does 
not tell the truth, but parrot warns hero of his danger. Separa- 
ble incidents — .(a) Hero benefiting an animal and the animal’s 
gratitude ; (6)anlrnal companion advising hero ; (c slander of hero by 
lustful wife ; {d) serpent’s power of flying through the air ; (e) 
serpent's power of keeping back his poison. 

YUL—Thc Mecca Slory.^ 

Dramatis Personce. — Hero, the ImSin Ali, hero’s father, 
old woman, her son. Thread of story: — Hero goes to Mecca, 
finds the Imdm Ali there, and is converted to Muhammadanism.* 
Sad doings meanwhile at Siilkot ; ^ walls fall down and cannot 
he rebuilt ; ^ so the son of an old woman is sacrificed as a 
foundation ; ^ walls stand. Old woman complains to Ali who 
miraculously helps them ; ^ and strikes off his own head 
and fights headless for thein.-h Incidental circumstances : — 
(1) At his own request ; (2) kiug (hero’s father) exercises such 
tyranny, that the walls fall down; (3) the work collapses three 
times ; (4?) he is a bridegroom and his head is laid in the founda- 
tion ; (o) creates an army of the very trees, birds and animals in a mo- 
ment while they simt their eyes , (5) the king is slain in the 
encounter and hero succeeds him. Separable incidents — (a) 
human sacrifice to cement foundations ; (6) the fighting of the 
headless horseman ; J (c) miraculous creation of an army by 
a saint. 

IX. — The Huntsman, 

Dramatis Personce. — Hero, bis horse, his parrot, huntsman, 
his wife, buck, doe, jackal, king. Thread of story : — Hero's 
horse * draws his attention to the huntsman's music, ^ huuts- 

^ This is a* purely Miisalman story obviously thrown in by Musalm&n 
bards. It is, however, full of pure folklore. 

t See my lutiele in this Review, No. CLUJ, pp. 158 ff. on this subject, 
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man recognizes hero as his master, ® and agrees to obey 
orders ; ^ disobeys orders, ^ and kills forbidden buck ; ^ which 
results in his own death ; ^ in that of a serpent ; ® a doe ; ® 
her two kids ; jackal; ** hero then follows dead hunts- 

man’s horse, and finds his wife, tells her of her husband’s death ; 
she complains to the King who orders his death, but 
hero saves himself by his prowess; and a riddle. IncU 
dental circumstances: — (1) He starts with horse and parrot 
as companions; (2) his lute attracts animals,' andf while tliey 
listen, he steals on them covered with the leaves of a tree 
and shoots them ; (3) by bis sign of carrying an arrow of 
enormous weight; (i) orders are, never to mention liero’s 
name, never to hunt in the fourth direction, south, never to 
kill the buck and doe in the south ; (5) by telling his wife of 

hero, by hunting in the south, by kilH)ig the buck ; (G) buck 

is killed in spite of the doe’s warning, owing to his love for 
music ; (7) as he wipes the blood from his knife in the grass, 
serpent bites him ; (8) he drops knife which cuts serpent in 
half; (9) kills herself on the buck’s horns from grief ; (10) her 
two kids, born in her death agony, die; (11) w^aiits to break 
the bow of huntsman in case he is only asleep and not dead, 
so that he cannot injure him, in doing so, the steel spring 
flies up and kills him; (12) covers the 100 men sent after him 
with his shield ; (13) the answer to which is the deaths he had 
seen. Varations in legends : — The parrot draws hero’s atten- 
tion to the huntsman, buck and doe, tlie jackal and wife come 

up to the bodies, and it is his wife that suggests he should 

break the bow for safety’s sake in case they are sleeping and 
when he kills himself in the attempt, she kills herself from 
grief: the huntsman’s wife being informed by boro of wliat 
had happened, kills herself from grief with his dagger. Separa- 
ble incideyits — (a) Animal companions of hero explaining the 
situation, (6) signs of the corning hero, (c) hunting in -the 
forbidden direction and its consequences, {d) a riddle saves 
hero’s life, (e) attraction of music for animals, (f) female warning 
male animal of danger from huntsman. 

X. — The CroiVy the Sivayi and the Jachal. 

Dramatis Personce : — Hero, male and female crow, male 
and female swan, king, jackal. Thread of story : — Hero sees 
male taking female crow ** to the sky,” ' crows fly on to the 
region of snow and take refuge with a pair of swans ; ^ crow 
claims female swan as his wife ; ^ and they go off to the king’s 
court to settle the matter,^ king decides in favor of crow and 
get the swan’s wife-; ^ hero on his journey meets a jackal, and takes 
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him to amuse him ; ^ hero meets king and heats him at 
play with the jackars help ; ^ who finally draws attention to 
the fact that the crow has got a swan for a wife ; ® on which 
hero sets matters straight. ^ Incidental circumstances : — (I) 
female crow induces male to do it ; hero overhears them, watches 
them out of sight, and wonders wliat will come of tlie adventure, 
(2) wdiom they find on an island in the midst of the sea, the 
crows are taken in out of good nature, (3) iu return for his kind- 
ness ! (4j ai(ftieated as ordinary suitors, (5) on hearing their respec- 
tive argtnnents. Crow now gets swan-wife, swan has to put up with 
crow-wife; they both happen to settle afterwards in the same 
garden ; (G) by telling impossilde stories in return for which hero 

protects him ; (7) by playing silly pranks on the king, which 

he excuses by saying he was kept all night in setting a river 
on file; (8) by saying it is not inore absurd to say that he 
set a liver on fire, than to make a judicial decision that a 
crow should have a swan to wife. King explains facts to hero 
and avers he has made a wrong decision ; (9) hero tells all the 
birds to sit in a row and shut their eyes, wlieieou he shoots crow 
stone dead. Moral : — Evil docis will always come to an evil end. 
Separable incidents: — (a) Conveisation of animals explaining the 
situation to human beings, (h) obviously foolish decision in a 
court of law, (c) animal benefiting bero in reward for kindness, 
amimal benefiting another out of kindness of heart, (e) in- 
gratitude and its result 

XI. — The Giants, 

Dramatis Personae : — Hero, old woman, her son, various giants, 
giantess. Thread of story : — Hero has a dream directing him 
to destroy tlie race of giants. Starts off on the quest, comes 
to a deserted city. Finds an old woman > who explains that the 
giants have depopulated it ; ^ and that it is her turn to send 
her son that day ; ^ liero offers himself in her son's place, explains 
wlio he is ; and goes otf with her son to the giants ; ^ commences 
destruction by cutting ()ff the arm of their water-carrier ; ® proves 
himself to be the hero sent for their destruction ; ^ destroys them ; 
® and rescues hoy. Incidental circumstances : — (1) She is taking 
bread and alternately laughing and crying ; (2j they eat up 
daily from each house in turn a human being, a buffalo, and 
bread ; (3) six of her sons were already devoured, the seventh 
and last had to go that day and herself the next : the lad was 
to have been early married ; (4; old woman knows that the 
hero is destined to destroy the giants ; (5) boy shows the way 
and explains that there will be, first a storm, and that when tliat 
is over, the giants will come ; (6)* as he walks off with the 
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loaves, his cites give waruing to the other giants; (7) giants 
know that Rasdld is destined to destroy them, and his signs 
are standing the storm (blown from the mouth of the giant 
king), piercing seven iron griddhs with his arrow, they being 
unable to draw his arrow out of the ground ; (8) throws a spell 
over the king and finally turns him into stone, runs down others, 
and throws the giantess into a boiling cauldron by a trick, 
pretending tliat he wants to marry her, and that they must 
make a circle round it ; burns up others, shuts ifp anotherin 
a mountain cave, where his roars make it shake ever since. 
Variations in the Legends : — Additional signs of the hero are, 
that his heel ropes bind and this sword cuts of its own accord, and 
seven giants are to stand behind the seven griddles. Separable 
incidents : — (a) A dream starts the story, (b) the desolation of 
a city by giants ( b=s ogres) of a man eating type, (c) self sacri- 
fice of the hero to the giants, (d) signs of the coming hero, 
(e) the daily human dole to the giants to satisfy them and keep 
them from totally destroying the city. 

XII . — The Goldsmith! s son. 

Dramatis Personce : — Hero, goUlsmith^s son, princess, parrot. 
Thread of story Hero shows himself to be the dreaded hero 
who is to marry the king's daughter to a goldsmith’s son. » 
Goldsmith consequently forbidden the city ; The goldsmith's 
son happens to wander near the city ; ® princess sees hiib ; ^ and 
falls in love with him, and gives him a liouse to live in liy night 
and a garden by day. In the garden is liero. They gamble 
together and goldsmitli's son makes hero angry ; lie com- 
plains to princess who tells him to meet her at night under a 
tree to concoct a plan of revenge. It is wet ; princess goes, but 
lover does not ; ^ but hero’s parrot shows princess where he is ; ® 
she goes to him, but stays so late that it is daylight, so she 
and her attendants dress up as men, to avoid being found o,:t. 
In the streets they meet hero who finds them out ; and manies 
princess to the goldsniiih’s son. Incidental civciun8tance8,’^{\) 
Hero had been betrothed to princess, but the prophecy is that 
he will, instead, marry her to a goldsmith's son : the signs are, he 
is to shoot the golden cups off the challenge standard, and to. 
knock down two mangoes that never fall j (2) out of curiosity , 
merely ; (3) in her garden accompanied with sixty attendants j 
(4) hero catches him ogling princess. (5) an old peasant how- 
ever is there, who devours up all the dainties prepared for the 
lover, not being recognised in the dark ; (6) out of gratitude 
for rescuing him from the cold caused by the rain and warming 
him in her lap"; (7) by their moving off with the left instead 

62 
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of the right foot : (8) on the ground, that as she bad* been be- 
trothed to him he * could dispose of her as he chose ! Separable 
incidents: — Signs of the coming hero, (h) animals helping 
human beings out of gratitude for services rendered. 

XIII.— fAe Minister's wife. 

Dramatist Personae /—Hero, his minister, his minister’s wife, her 
father, her maids and porter, gardener’s wife, the gods. — Thread 
of story : — Minister praises his wife ; * hero determines to see her 
and try her virtue, so he sends minister away on duty ; * while 
he is away hero gets into his house ; ® tricks the wife into 
opening the door and letting him in ; ^ manages to hide his 
ring in the ministers bed ; * minister comes home and finds 
the ring ; ® resigns his post and refuses to resume it till hero 
and his wife prove their innocence; Incidental circum-^ 
stances (1) Hero asks him to name the three most praise- 
worthy things. Minister replies the only praiseworthy thing in 
the world is his own wife; (2) to buy horses; (3) minister 
goes oflf with the keys, but hero opens the 7 doors of the house by 
his miraculous power ; (4) assumes the minister’s voice: the wife’s 
dogs bark, and rouse her suspicions, but she is too frightened 
to refuse to open the door ; (6) makes her shampoo him on 
ministers bed, and while she is doing this, hides his signet-ring 
under the clothes. He then demands food which she miracu- 
lously cooks simply by putting it on her breasts, while he 
miraculously finds the water ; (6; makes her shampoo him, and 
while she is doing so, the ring runs into his back, and so he finds 
it and recognizes it ; (7; by ordeal : they are to draw water from a 
well in an unburnt earthen pitcher by a string of single strand. 
Variant (story of Slla Dai) : in playing dice with hero, the 
minister always throws, in the name of his wife as being the most 
precious thing on earth, so hero sets to work to test her virtue, 
and sends minister to fetch him ‘ sea-hoises.’ He sees through 
the trick, but goes as his wife tells him he should. Sets his 
hall-porter to watch the house, and sets off after showing hero 
where his account books and his writing case are be found. As 
soon as he is gone, hero sends for a witch ; ^ who gets round the 
porter, but fails with the wife, who beats and turns her out ; * 
Hero then starts with his parrot who helps him through the 
whole affair. The wife’s maids try and persuade him to go away, 
but he overawes them. He then pretends to be the minister 
returned because he had a bad omen. The wife makes porter 
ask him where the account books and inkstand are, thinking 
these are secrets ; as he answers correctly, she has him admitted. 
Wife finds out her error too late, but induces him to go away 
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again ; h^ro, however, manages to' leave his ring behind. Minis- 
ter comes back, * and porter tells him hero has been there. Wife 
denies it, but ring betrays her, so she is disgraced ; ^ She 
sends the news to her father, who comes and insists on hie 
daughter undergoing ordeal by dice ; ® before her husband and hero. 
Husband not being satisfied she also undergoes ordeal by fire ; 
Having proved her innocence she leaves her husband and 
goes home to her father. Husband in grief turns a religious 
mendicant and hero is forgiven. Husband goes to hift wife’vs bouse 
as a mendicant and dies in her gaulen. Found there l>y her 
gardener's wife who tells her of it, on wliich she becomes mii. 
Hero hears of all this through his parrot, and by the help 
of a saint flies in a moment through tho air to the place and 
burns hiinself on the^ pyre. But the saint restores the ashes 
to their proper shape, whereon the gods restore th^m to life ; « and 
all ends happily. Incidental circumstance !^: — (1) Their perfor- 
mances are setting fire to water, estranging hearts, destroying love, 
turning stone into wax^ (2> They say they are her aunts, 
but give a wrong place as the common home, (3) Goes back 
hurriedly, being warned by a friend as to what the Imro is doing, 
(4) by being flogged and set to scare crows, (5) she has to throw* 
a number previously fixed on, (G) by bathimjr in boiling oil, (7) 
by sprinkling holy water over the ashes, (8) Siva cuts In’s little 
finger and restores them to life by drops of blood from it. 
Separable incidents fa) Sending away husband on duty to get 
at the wife, (6) identification by signet ring, (c) ordeal to prove 
chastity, ((/) animals helping human beings through friendsliip, 
(e) flying through the air, (f) restoration to life by sprinkling holy 
water, (g) by blood from the little finger, (/i) witches' powers, (i) 
the ‘aunt ' trick to deceive heroine. 

XIV.— ne Hedgehog. 

Dramatis Pcrsonco : — Hero, hedgehog, parrot, horse, serpent, 
raven. Thread of stonf : — Hero saves a hedgehog from drown- 
ing and takes it along with him, they come to the lair of a serpent 
and a raven, ^ who try to destroy hero, ® hut hedgeliog kills 
them and saves hero, Incidental circumstances (1) Starting 
off with his parrot and his horse, (2) visible by the carcases 
heaped round ; the serpent sucked out the breath and the raven 
plucked out the eyes of their victims : hedgehog explains all this ; 
(3) all keep watch in turn, parrot, horse, hero and hedgehog. 
Hedgehog falls into a stream, and meanwhile serpent sucks out 
hero's life, and raven commences at his eyes ; (4) hedgehog 
makes a feint, gets out of water and kills raven, induces serpent 
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to give back hero his life, on pretence of letting <raven go, 
on which he kills him too. Variations in Legends It is a 
serpent and a scorpion in place of a serpent and a raven. Sepa^ 
mble incidents : — (a) Hero’s animal companions ; (6) animal saves 
hero in return for services rendered, (c) serpents slaying and 
making alive again, (d) animals explaining the situation. 

XV. — The Gambling Match. 

Dramatis^ Personm : — Hero, corpse, cat, enemy, rat, cricket, 
enemy’s daughter. Thread of story : — Hero restores corpse to life, * 
and corpse out of gratitude shows him how to overcome his enemy 
at the gambling match, he encounters various signs of las enemy’s 
prowess, * and announces himself, ** and shows his own powers, ^ 
and the gambling match begins; hero loses at first, but at last 
iiis cat saves liim.^ Incidental circumstances :--{\) hy praying 
merely ; (2) he is to take two of the corpse s ribs and feed a cat 
on them, and he then explains all that follows ; (3) he sees a 
boy of bis enemy’s subjects drink up a river, encounters storms 
of rain and snow raised by him ; (4) by breaking the gongs and 
cutting his daughter’s swing ropes ; (5) by seeing through enemy’s 
tricks, answering riddles and setting unanswerable ones ; (6) match 
is for all property, and then for life, in five games, enemy has rats 
that help him, hero remembers his cat who keeps the rats at 
bay and so hero wins. Variant in Legends : — The corpse is head- 
less and hero makes it whole by prayer, and corpse tells him 
to make dice out of his bones, which dice will win any 
game : hero next saves a cricket from a fire who gives him 
one of his feelers to burn’ whenenever in a difficulty : he then 
encounters enemy’s daughters who ply him with riddles which 
he answers, and then sets him an impossible task, which cricket’s 
help him to perform ; * enemy has 70 daughters whom hero swings 
all at once and breaks their swing rope which injures them, and 
they complain to their father ; enemy then tries to poison him, 
but hero sees through his trick : ^ hero" saves the kittens of a 
cat from being burnt in a potter’s kiln, and out of gratitude cat 
gives him a kitten to help in the gambling match. Incidental 
circumstances : — (1) He is to separate a cwt. of millet from fine 
sand in a night, he burns the feeler and crickets come in crowds 
and do it for him. (2) he gives the poisoned food to dogs which 
die. Separable incidents : a) restoration to life by prayer ; (6) hero 
helped by animals and superhuman beings out of gratitude for 
services rendered ; (C) gambling extraordinary : (d) the impossible 
task trick for getting rid of enemy ; (e) burning miraculous hair 
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saves hero^ (f) grateful animals giving one of their young as a com- 
panion to help hero in distress. 

XVL — Queen Cooing Dove, * 

Dramatis Personae : — Hero, heroine’s father, heroine, deer, hero- 
ine's lover, maina, parrot, horse. Thread of story : hero having beaten 
his enemy in a gambling match spares him from the consequences, 

» on condition that he gives him his infatit daurjhter to wife. ^ She 
grows up in 12 years, and he takes her hunting, 3 but^she attracts 
all the animals, ^ hero becomes jealous and wounds the leader 
of the deer, ^ who attracts the attention of a neighbouring 
King to the wife, ® who seduces her, ’ hero’s parrot warns him of 
whatisgoing on, ^ he then induces the lover to bo present at the same 
time that hero arrives, ^ and hero slays him and revenges him 
on his wife,*® Incidental circumstances i — (1) Losing his 
head ; (2) the enemy thinking the girl born in the hour of his 
misfortune was the cause of it, was going to kill her : hero adds 
these furtlier conditions,— that he never gambles again, releases all 
his captives, that he burns his nose off by rubbing five times on a 
red-hot griddle; (tS) she wants to see him perform the miracle 
of shooting the deer and their running towwds him and falling 
at his feet : that day ho fails because Iris wife’s propinquity takes 
the virtue out of him ; (4) by her scented hair ; (5) who had sat 
down at her feet : he cuts off his ears and tail, (6) ; grazes in his 
garden and induces him to pursue him to hero’s palace ; (7) she is 
guarded iu a palace approached by a flight of steps which she 
helps him to surmount ; (8) her maina remonstrates, so she kills her, 
but her parrot warned by this, pretends to approve, and so she 
lets him out of his cage : hero is out hunting so he flies to him. ; 
(9) by flying to him and telling him tliat his mistress is waiting for 
him ; (10) by telling her that he has brought venison for her, but it 
is her lover’s heart that he gives her to eat, and when she finds it 
out, .she jumps down the palace wall and kills herself. Variations 
in the Legends : — When the child is handed over a mango branch 
is given with her to he planted, and when it grows into a tree in 
twelve years and blossoms, the girl is to become hero’s wife ; the 
queen is only wounded and is picked up by a water carrier to Avhom 
she boars children. Separable incidents : — (a) evil effects of 
hunting wild animals ; (6) animals befriending a friend and in- 
juring an enemy ; (c) animals explaining the situation; {d) the life 
index. 

XVII.— TAe Washei^an, 

Dramatis Personae : — Washerman, his wife, her lover. Thread 

• Kokilan ia lier name, which may be intrepreted as cuckoo, cooing dove, 
or simply darlings 
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of story: — Washerman's wife goes to a shrine to pray that her 
husband go blind, husband finds it out, personates the god and 
tells her that the way to make him blind, is to feed liim up with 
good things. She accordingly does so til) he pretends blindness and 
plays her tricks. * She then diitroduces her lover to the house, 
and washerman under cover of blindness wf^lks off with him, 
* relieves another man out of a similar predicanient. ^ 

Incidental circumstances She tries him by giving him some 
barley to grind ; when sbe approaches it he bits her over 
the head with his stick, on the ground that he did not know 
who it was ; (2) he is sent out of the house to cut wood, and 
on his return to it, the lover gets into a mat ; on this the 
washerman says he intends to go on a pilgrimage and will 
take the mat, rolls it up, lover and all, and shoulders it ; fS) 
finds a woman baking fine bread and suspects she is doing 
it for her lover ; as he is a blind mendicant, he demands it 
in alms, which leads to an explanation with the husband, 
whom he induces to pardon the lover on explaining his 
own case. 

XVIII. — Princess Perfect Beauty,* 

Dramatis Persovce : — Hero, parrot, winged camel. Thread 
of story : — Hero has a dream that he is to marry the Lady of 
Perfect Beauty and sends his parrot to find her. Parrot 
finds her by inducing other parrots to eat up her garden, 

which makes her catch him. He then explains that he is 

hero's parrot. She agrees to marry hero if he can reach 
her in eight days.* Hero's winged camel covers the dis- 
tance in the time and hero marries her.^ Incidental cir- 

cumstances : — (1) She fills a basket with flowers when she 
laughs, and with pearls when she weeps ; (2) but it is 14 hundred 
miles and across seven rivers to her ; (3) after answering rid- 
dles. Separable incidents : — (a) A dream leads hero to hero- 
ine ; — (6) animals befiicnd and help heroine j (c) flying through 
the air ; (d) dropping jewels on laughing or weeping. 

There is many another story of Tlasal6, some in my own 
collections, but the above are the only ones that have been 
published. However, enough are given to illustrate the main 
positions taken up in this article ; that it is absolute folly 
to attempt to solve the mystery in which our hero is enveloped 
by any but a strictly historical method ; tliat the history of 
the hero as a concrete existence has no connection necessarily 
with the history of the folk-tales fastened on to his name, 

* Heie the name is Adhik Auup Dai, the Lady of Perfect Beauty. 
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and that &11 that can be done at present towards ascertain- 
ing this last, is to so arrange the materials as to enable research to 
be carried on in profitable directions. 

And with this we must, for the present, rest content, satis- 
fied if at least, by avoiding empirical methods of proving 
our points, however enticing these may be, we shall have 
escaped the well deserved taunt, conveyed in its very title 
“ Com me quoi M. Max Muller u'a jamais exist4,i' which has 
been levelled at the later writings of our leading mythologists 
in an amusing, but sarcastic skit, lately published in our learned 
French contemporary “ Mdlusine.” 

R. 0. Temple, 



Abt, IX.— the panjab police. 

Part I. 

Reports oftke Police Administration in -he Panjab, from 1862 
to 1883. 

Letters of Idevienant-Colonel Ewart, Deputy Inspector-Oeneral 
of Police, AmbaUi Circle, on a Detective Police for India. 
Letter of Inspector- General of Police on the subject of raising the 
pay of the Panjah Police Force. 

Report of the Civil Administration Committee of the North- 
Western Provinces, 

^r^HE primitive Police force of India appears to have consisted 
X of soldiers called barkandazes, literally, lightning-throwers ; 
or sipahis, three-legged (a gun being the third leg of the soldier), — 
ubicunque jeceris, stabit, — under officers called kotwals or daro- 
ghas in each Parganah or native snb-district. The Kotwal was 
always subordinate to the Karddr or Magistrate-Collector of native 
rule, and generally was allotted half bis salary, the latter usually 
receiving a nominal allowance of thirty rupees, aud the former 
of ten or fifteen rupees per mensem. Both officers, of course, 
had large perquisites, the nature of which it is not necessary to 
discuss here. For many years of British rule in India .the old 
Police system was retained, and the Darogha with his Police 
staff worked in direct subordination to the English Magistrate- 
Collector. The system was very simple, it was understood by 
the native population, and it worked noiselessly aud harmoniously 
with all other public departments. The Darogha was happy on 
Hs. 25 per mensem under British rule ; he was often promoted to 
the post of Tahslldfir by his appreciative master the District 
Officer; and public life was as unruffled as the tranquil water 
between the Falls of Niagara and the rapids below them. 

A brief history of Police Keform in India may be attended with 
some political instruction. As eaily .as 1886 complaints were 
made against the theti existing system of police. Their pay was 
low, but, “ whatever may have been thought of their pay,' writes 
Mr, J. P. Grant of Bengal; " their character then was so bad, that 
it is hardly describable in words.” The Governor-General of the 
period appointed a Commission to enquire iuto the whole question 
of Police Administration. The main result was, that the pay of 
the Police, particularly of the daroghas, was materially increased. 
This occurred In 1839. The increase of pay generally improved 
the condition of the Police, but it was still far from being all that 
was desired. Mr, George Clerk, of Bombay, in 1848 described the 
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Police of Ills presidency as being on a most unsatisfactoiy footing. 
They were badly paid, they had other Important duties to dis- 
charge, and crime appeared to be on the increase. He gave 
statistics of offences which would perhaps now be considered 
modest, but which included highway robbery not at present, 
except in frontier districts, often catalogued among ordinary 
crimes. 

Mr. Clerk partly blames the laws. He would likei to see the 
system of village responsibility enforced, the compilation of shorter 
records, more effectual and certain punishment, closer superinten- 
dence of bad characters, and a restraint on appellate courts. There 
must, however, have been defects in the Police system itself. 
The village Police, whose capabilities lie praises, were badly 
superintended, the European Collector having scant leisure for 
Police duties. Mr. Clerk would give the Collector a special Police 
Assistant. This would improve the efficiency of the Police, and 
also prevent their torturing suspected persons. He thought the 
Military Police of his time useless and cumbersome; and he pro- 
posed to undrill and undiscipline them, dismissing their drill- 
masters, drummers, and buglers. The men would then be useful 
to maintain law and order. Indeed, in the present day, very little 
of importance could he added to what Mr. Clerk wrote in 1848, 
He clearly saw the weak points of the judicial and 4 )olice systems, 
and it was only necessary to pay attention to all his suggestions 
to secure complete protection of life and property. 

It would appear that several of Mr. Clerk’s views on police 
were adopted in Bombay, and that the police establisliment was 
placed under the immediate direction and control of a Superinten- 
dent subordinate to the Magistrate of the District. Lord Harris, 
Governor of Madras, watched the proceedings, and in ltS54 addres- 
sed the Board of Directors on Police Reform. He obtained per- 
mission to introduce the new Bombay experiment into his presi- 
dency, provided there was “no unnecessary increase of expense.” 
Accordingly, he addressed the Faujdari Adalat, or Chief Criminal 
Court of the Presidency, which till then jiad charge of the Police 
in Madras, and asked its opinion on the proposal. The Judges 
gave it as their opinion that the degree of supervision which 
could be exercised over the proceedings of the Police by a judicial 
functionary, must of necessity be ineffectual compared with what 
could be effected by an efficient Superintendent of Police.” They, 
therefore, recommended that the Bombay system should be tried — 
‘‘The separation of the judicial duties of the Magistrate from 
those which relate to the prevention and detection of crime, 
appears to the Judges an excellent arrangement. It, moreover, 
is most desirable te have an officer who may be available, on an 

53 
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tJtnergeucy, to trace out serious crime on the scene of its occurrence, 
and in whose proceedings full confidence may be placed. This 
duty at present devolves on native functionaries, whose proceed- 
ings are ordinal ily very ineflfective and command no confidence, 
so that the judicial authorities have constantly to he on their 
guard against the machinations of the Police, by whom confessions 
are extorted and evidence concocted, to save themselves from the 
stigma and consequences of failiire in the detection of crime/’ 

The conclusion of this letter appears to have set Lord Harris ou 
an enquiry into the extent of torture in his presiilency, and a 
special Torture Commission was appointed. The Commissioners 
submitted their report in 1855. They stated that the whole Police 
[of Madras] was underpaid, notoriously corrupt, and without 
any of the moral restraint and self-respect which education 
ordinarily engenders. The Commission further added what we 
all endeavour to ignore now : The character of the native, when 
in power, displays itself in the form of rapacity, cruelty, 
and tyranny, at least as much as its main features are 
subservient timidity and trickery, when the Hindu is a meie 
private individual, so much so, that one Judge declares the whole 
people are to be divided into the governing and the governed 
the * oppressors and the oppressed/ ” 

The Torture^Commission thought that the Collector had not, 
in the first place, time to attend to Police duties, and, in the 
second place, that he was not in a position to hear of the faults 
or enormities of his subordinates ; and they put forward a 
suggestion “ without offering any direct or positive opinion/' that 
a remedy for the evils complained of might be looked for in tlie 
separation of the Revenue and Police functions. “ In Police cases, 
it cannot be doubted that a better paid, better organized Police 
force, separated altogether from ordinary revenue duties, placed 
under European officers, and commanded by an intelligent 
Superintendent immediately responsibile to Government for 
the peace of the whole district, would in a very short time in- 
terpose an effectual che^k to the resort to torture to elicit con- 
fessions.” It will be observed that so far we have only heard 
that the Collector had no time for Police duties. The subtle 
reasons to be afterwards given for the separation of the police 
from magisterial duties had not then occurred to any one.* 

In less than three weeks after the receipt of the report of the 
Torture Commission, Lord Harris was ready with another minute 
on the police. He attributed the laxity that had been evinced 


• BtB page 69 of Papers relating to the Reform of the Police of 
India, 1861. ' 
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to an acOiimulatiou of offices on individuals, and to insuffic'ent 
emoluments. Instead, however, of contenting himself with reforms 
in these directions, he proposed a separate police corps for the 
whole presidency officered by Europeans. The men should be 
armed and the strictest discipline enforced. At the same time^ 
the officer at the head of the Police in each distirct would be 
under the orders of the Collector, though matters of discipline 
and every kind of Police information should be ^ent to the 
Presidential Commissioner at the capital. 

Sir Henry C. Montgomery hailed the proposal to strengthen 
the magistrate in the exercise of his police functions and looked 
upon the proposed measure of attaching to him separate Euro- 
pean officers, whose special duties should be under his control, 
to organize and manage an establishment to be employed exclu- 
sively in Police duties, to trace and follow up offenders, and be 
frequently visiting the different parts of the district assigned 
to them, as well calculated to promote the objects in view.*^ 
Like Sir George Clerk in Bombay, liowever, he saw the defects 
of the judicial system, and knew that the Police were not wholly 
to blame. “ But it is not so much the detection and appre- 
lieusion of offenders that will produce benefit, as the greater 
certainty of their conviction after apprehension. I believe or- 
dinarily the Police do find out the real offenders ; but the difficulty 
of obtaining evidence that satisfies the judicial tribunals is so 
great, that conviction is rarely secured ; and the probability of 
the release of criminals by some of the several Courts by whom 
they are in succession tried, is so great, that persons fear to 
incur their vengeance by giving evidence against them or by co- 
operating for their punishment. The police, in fact, is often 
enfeebled and rendered ineffective in its operations by the fixs- 
tidiousness of the Courts and the requirements of evidence 
which the state of society in this country does not admit of 
procuring. Until some remedy is found for this evil, the utmost 
exertions of the best police will be unavailing in the prevention 
of crime.’* In reading this, one thinks Sir Henry Montgomery’s 
words have been just written, and that the ink is still wet on 
the paper, so applicable are his remarks to the existing judicial 
system. 

Lord Harris lost no time in addressing the Supreme Govern- 
ment on his special subject. But this time nothing would satisfy 
him but a military police for the honor and glory of Madras. 

“ The Government proposes that in every district, those who are 
henceforth to be employed on Police duty be wholly separated 
from native revenue servants ; tl)at none be allowed to serve, 
but such as are of suitable age and able bodied ; that they be 
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well armed and equipped, and instructed in the ttee of their 
weapons ; its members being available for ‘ general service' or 
for employment in any part of the Presidency. It will be pro- 
per to have gradations of rank, both for the due maintenance of 
discipline and to afford means of promoting the deserving. It 
will also be found necessary to have a part of the force mounted.” 
He further proposed that the force thus constituted should be 
placed und^r a special Commissioner of Police. 

His “ loving friends the Directors in July 1856 reasoned with 
Lord Harris. They pointed out that the Commissioner of Police 
had been recently abolished in Lower Bengal, and had long 
since ceased to exist in the North* Western Provinces. “ And 
a frequent clashing of authority might be apprehended if tlm 
Superinteudent of Police in each district were subordinate, at 
the same time, to the Magistrate, and also to the proposed Com- 
missioner, who, from the Magistrate’s position and the nature 
of his duties and engagements, could not be vested with any 
control over that officer.” The Directors further remonstrated 
with Lord Harris on the increased expenditure of ten lakhs of 
rupees per annum which he proposed for liis civil army.^ They 
also informed him that they would feel more reliance on his re- 
commendation when he had visited the interior of his Presidency, 
and made himself practically acquainted with its requirements, •f 

Lord Harris, however was determined on gaining his object, and 
was on his hobby again on receiving the Directors' despatch. He 
repeated that no police force could be efficient unless placed under 
one command, and unless there were uniformity of discipline and 
method throughout the whole body. The Judges of the Faujdari 
Addiat did not enter into the affairs of the police, which is very 
likely; and their office did not even contain a list of the members 
and distribution of the police force. It was clear the police of the 
country were entirely confined to each district under the Collector, 
and there was no general supervision whatever, and no inter- 
communication between districts. As an illogical corollary, he 
held that the Magistrate as a judicial officer should have nothing 
to do with the Police, and that his interference in Police duties 
only tended to compromise him and endanger the liberty of the 
subject. He would, contrary to his previously expressed opinion, 
even remove the village police from the control of the Magistrate 
and Collector. All persons trained to Indian political life will 
at once see that these statements could never have been made by 
any one of Indian experience, and that Lord Harris who had 
been sent out from England to govern Madras, was simply drawing 
upon his imagination for liis arguments. 

t See page 109 of Police Papers. 
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Lord Harris appealed to Mr. W. Elliott, Member of the Madras 
Council. Mr. Elliott’s minute was almost to the same effect as Mr. 
Clerk’s in Bombay eight years before. He would like to see 
village responsibility enforced. He considered the Magistrate was 
too much hampered by the revenue court on the one hand, and the 
Judges of the High Courts on the other. Divided central itself 
weakens efficiency. But this is not all. The Courts require an 
adherence to forms of procedure, and are guided by rules of 
evidence, which more aften protect the criminal th&n satisfy the 
ends of justice. Their tenderness in dealing with offenders, their 
unwiliinguess to convict without the clearest testimony, their 
fastidiousness in estimating the value of evidence are carried to 
an extreme. It may be that a sub-judge feels loth to act on his 
single judgment, when there is the smallest room to doubt. It 
may be that where the office is obtained by the chances of the 
service, not by the possession of judicial qualifications, there is 
often a want of the firmness and self-reliance required for arriv- 
ing at a decision under such circumstances. Whatever the case, 
the effect is unquestionable. The chances of escape, compared 
with those of conviction, are in favour of offenders. Professional 
robbers let loose are encouraged to persevere in crime. Honest 
men are deterred by dread of their vengeance from appearing 
against them. Heads of villages, relieved from responsibility, 
are often in league with the thieves. The village watcher, selected 
originally from the predatory tribes, instead of serving as a 
check, becomes their ally. Systematic plunder by organized 
bands is carried on with comparative impunity. The Magistrate 
is discouraged. Ihe exertions of the Police are relaxed. They 
may trace the authors of individual acts of voileuce, — the out- 
break of angry passions — but they fail in tracing crimes against 
property, whether perpetrated by fraud or by open spoliation.*' 
These remarks, like those of Sir Henry Montgomery, seem as if 
they had been just made. To a judicial officer reading between 
the lines, it will appear from the statements of these three high 
oflEicials, Sir George Clerk, Sir Henry Montgomery, and Mr. 
Elliott, that it was the appellate system which reversed the orders 
of Appellate Courts and exercised terrorism over them, and not the 
much abused Police that was the principal cause of the insecurity of 
life and property in both the Bombay and Madras Presidencies at 
the time. 

Mr. Elliott, however, thought himself officially bound to agree 
with Lord Harris. He concurred with the President in the 
propriety of placing the Police of each Zillah under a District 
Superintendent, subordinate only to the Collector, but invested 
with exclusive direct control over all the Police of the District.” 
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The, words subordinate only to the Collector ” appear to have 
been slipped in under cover of the expression “ concurring with 
the President,” for that was clearly not what the President at 
all meant. Mr. Elliott wound up by expressing his opinion that 
the village Police as a preventive force, and the regular Police as 
a detective force should both be under the District Superintendent 
of Police. 

By the autumn of 1856 Lord Harris’s irrepressible opinions 
appear to ha^e worn their way into the minds of the East India 
Directors, and the latter, by this time, having heard so much against 
the Police from him, began to believe it to be true, and even 
joined themselves in the great hue and cry against them — “That 
the Police in India has lamentably failed in accomplishing the 
ends for which it was established, is a notorious fact ; that it is 
all but useless for the prevention, and sadly inefficient for the 
detection of crime is generally admitted. Unable to check crime, 
it is with rare exceptions unscrupulous as to its mode of wielding 
the authority with which it is armed for the functions wtuch it 
fails to fulfil ; and has a very general character for corruption and 
oppression. There is, moreover, a want of general organization ; 
the force attached to each division is too much localized and 
isolated, and the tiotion of combination between any separate 
parts of it, with the view of accomplishing the great objects of a body 
of pdice, is seldom entertained/' The Directors propose<l that the 
control of the Police should be vested in a special European 
officer who would not be burdened with statistics, who would" 
have only Police duties to discharge, who would he able to go on 
tour when necessary, and wlio would be responsible to a general 
Superintendent of Police for the whole Presidency. The Direc- 
tors further sanctioned an increased pay of the Police establish- 
ment, and they suggested the passing of an act, giving the 
Magistrate and Police Superintendent the power of summary 
punishment of the Police. On the other hand, the Government 
was encouraged to he liberal in rewarding appioved conduct. 
The Police were not to “approach an absolutely military organiza- 
tion,” yet it was to consist of horse and foot ; its larger divisions 
were to be superintended by European subalterns of not less 
than from six to eight years standing ; and special attention was 
to be bestowed on its arms and equipments, clotliing and internal 
discipline. Thus the venerable Directors, while saying that they 
would ne’er consent, consented. 

Lord Harris, apparently deferring to the Directors’ expression, 
that the Police should not have a military organization, 
drew attention to it, and adroitly expressed his hope that the 
temark may be fully appreciated. He stated, though, of course, he 
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Mev’er mea^t it after his previous proposal to organize the Police 
SO as to fit it ** for general service/' that the utility of a Police corps 
was apt to be impaired in attempts to imitate the military. The 
statement was sofjthing, but, as we have seen, insincere. 

Meantime the Directors appear to have heard that Lord Harris 
was leading them astray. On the 30tli of September 1857 they 
hedged, ami suggested that the new system proposed hy him should 
be first tried in a few localities before being ^tended to 
the whole Presidency, They said, “ You are probably aware, 
that the principle which you so strongly advocate, of separating 
the judicial from the police functions of the Magistrate, has been 
as strongly opposed by men of intelligence and experience, who 
consider that their views are more in accordance witli oriental 
ideas, wliich recognize no division of functions, and regard the 
ruler, with as many deputies as be needed, as exercising in 
his own person all the powers of the Government," The Directors, 
however, partially gave way, and furthermore allowed the village 
watchmen to be placed under the District Superintendent of Police, 

provided this was in accordance with the feelings and habits 
of the people." It is clear the Directors, men of Indian experience 
themselves, had not made up tlieir minds that Lord Harris was 
right, but they did not wish to continue their opposition to him. 

Mr. Elliott was again appealed to. He clung .to his colours, 
and did not see how the District Superintendent of Police could 
serve the Police god in the shape of an Inspector-general at the 
head-quarters of the Presidency and the civil mammon as repre- 
sented by the local Magistrate and Collector, He thought there 
was no doubt that the introduction of the new system must be 
gradual." 

We next find a memo, by an officer called Mr. W. A. Morehead. 
He wrote that the Magistrate must have no control over the Police, 
and that Lord Harris's scheme should be carried out generally 
with as little delay as possible." We think it may fairly be 
assumed that this gentleman had either spent his term of service 
in the Secretariat at Madras, or was hoping that Lord Harris 
would advance him in his profession. The result was that, 
by the end of 1858, the Police, in the words of Mr. W. Robinson, 
a civilian selected as the first Police Chief Commissioner of Madras, 
“ became a distinct department under the direct supervision of the 
Government, its members of all grades being divested of judicial 
functions and being under the exclusive control and management 
of one officer," 

Mr, Robinson, however, submitted a memo giving his opinion of 
a military Police : “ My ownexperience of the Shibandf Corps-— 

bodies of mou of ' purely military formation and organization, and 
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m&mgtd OQ military priqciples — is^ that they are Police at 
all ; I doubt if they are good soldierfi. These quasi-irregu- 
lars are merely a kind Of deputy' native army, loosely disciplined, 
without the means of co-operation amongst tMhn selves, or with 
the oixUnary Police ; without status or prestige in the country, 
having the defects of the native army without one of its safeguards 
or guarantees, and without one single recommendation as a police. 
As regards the control of the Magistrate over Shibandf corps, 
this with us is practically nil, 1 have been Magistrate of Malabar, 
where I had oue of the- most efficient of these corps nominally 
under tne ; but practically it was a military body over which 
I bad not the slightest control ; and never did or could work. And 
so it ever will be when attempts are made to place bodies of men, 
military to all intents and purposes, en rapport with civil 
functionaries.” Apparently, however, lest Lord Harris might 
think he was depreciating the new Madras Police, Mr. Robinson 
added. ** We can drill, instruct, and arm any part of an organized 
constabulary force up to any required degree of skill and precision 
that can possibly be required for the performance of such duty : 
a Policeman's courage is always on its trial ; and selected reserve 
men, the pick of a large body, led by an European Superintendent 
or by a good Inspector, may, I am satisfied, be made as efficient 
as native troops of the line ; and still lose none of its character as 
a civil police” This was simply impossible as Mr. Robinson must 
have known, from his previous remarks, and as since has been 
amply proved. * 

The matter was still left in a muddle. While the Madras Police 
Act of 1859 was before the Legislative Council, the Madras Govern- 
ment instructed its Legislative Member to urge on the Supreme 
Legislature, tliat the local Superintendents of Police were to be 
‘‘ entirely under the orders of the Magistrates.” In the following 
month that puzzled oflBicial got altogether different orders — ** You 
should bear in mind in the future discussions on this Bill, that 
while it is proposed to vest in the local Magistrates the most 
ample powers of control ( save in matters of drill, discipline, &c.) 
over the District Superintendents and their establishments, it is 

* Mr. Robinson on being, after further experience of his duties, interro- 
gated by Mr. Ricketts as to the proper relations of the Police ^hh the 
Magistrate of the District, stated that, subject to his non-interference with 
the discipline and management of the Police force, the Magistrate should 
Btili continue the bead of the Police of his own district and afiord the 
benefit of his cooperation, local knowledge, and experience in the general 
arrangements; and that the ^perintendent should be still recognized as his 
subordinate,^ and obey every requisition subject to the general instructions and 
orders of the Commissioner.’* At the same time ho insisted ou making 

the Magistrates subordinate to himself us Chief Commissioner of Poliee. 
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yet meant that such supervision shall only, be of a general 
character, that the Superintendents shall, as far as possible, be 
left to provide for the prevention and detection of crime in Iheli: 
districts by ine^ns of the Police forcg under their orders ; the 
Magistrate exercising a general control, and interfering more 
immediately only on occasions when he may deem his interven- 
tion really necessary.” 

We now turn to Bengal which was the last presidency to 
approach the subject of Police Reform. In Lower Bengal the offices 
of Magistrate and Collector were in the hands of one person, at 
any rate, in 1830, Complaints were subsequently made against 
tlie Police. A Commission, as we have seen, sat in 1836 to consider 
Police Administration. To improve the Police, two measures were 
proposed ; — first, to separate the offices of Magistrate and Collector. 
This was recommended by Mr. Halliday, apparently with the object 
of giving tho Magistrate more time for Police duties. And, 
secondly, to raise the pay of the Police, especially of the daroghas. 
Both proposals were sanctioned. With reference to the first, 
Lord Auckland, Governor-General, with singular insight into the 
want of continuity in Indian administration, thus expressed 
himself ; “I arn deeply impressed with the feeling, that there has 
been with successive Governments of India too ready a disposition 
to adopt extensive changes of system in cases only requiring 
something of administrative reform. Under frequent changes 
of this kind, no system is fairly tried, the confidence of the people 
is shaken, and they become utterly at a loss to know to what 
authorities, or to what tribunals they are to look with consistent 
respect. We have a very limited number of trustworthy agents ; 
we have a vast number of important and responsible situations ; 
we must be sometimes disappointed in the efficiency and even 
in the proper conduct of our officers. Yet I would not, upon 
occasional instances of such disappointment, be liasty to condomu 
our present means of enforcing a due performance of public duties 
or to look to new classes of agency. 

In a short time it was found that the Police remained pretty 
much as it had been before ; and in 1854^ compliiints were again 
made of its inefficiency. Nothing so well illustrates the instabi- 
lity of Indian political systems as the remedy then proposed 
for the bad state of the Police, namely, the reunion of the offices 
of Magistrate and Collector, which had been separated sixteen 
years before ! This was actually again proposed and strongly 
recommended by Mr. Halliday, the very man who had, as we 
have seen, previously proposed the separation. This proposal 
^as fortunately adopted. No inconvenience, as far as we have 
ever beard, has since resulted from the union of the offices of 
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Magistrate and Collector, and no complaint has be^n uttered 

against it« 

The discussion on the Police lasted for years in Bengal as In 
Madras. In April 1^57, Mr. John Peter .Grant proposed 
that semi-military Police for law and order be substituted for the 
barkaudazes, and that men of the class of clerks in Police offices 
be appointed as detectives. He proposed '' separating the func- 
tions of Revenue and those of Police and criminal justice^ ao 
far as native functionaries were concerned'* His principal basis 
for this proposal was the recommendation of the Torture Com- 
mission already referred to, that officials did not hear of the 
faults of their own subordinates. He further backs up his pro- 
posal by the opinion of Lord Ellenborough, which, of course, is not 
material in a matter requiring a knowledge of the habits and 
inner life of the people of India. 

Mr. Grant then dwelt on the inconsistency of the thief-trier 
being the thief-catcher, an idea started by Mr. Halliday when he 
was a junior In the Bengal Secretariat, endeavouring to invent 
reasons for the separation of the offices of Magistrate and Collec- 
tor. Mr. Grant further went beyond his depth when he contraven- 
ed the testimony of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal to 
the evil done by Appellate Courts in reversing the better judg- 
ments of their subordinates.* Mr. Grant, with further injudicious- 
ness, as it has since been proved, combatted the view of the Lieute- 
nant-Governor of Bengal, that if police and judical powers were 
separated in the case of native officers, extreme antagonism would 
be the result. The experience of twenty-seven years of the 
relations between Tahsildars and Deputy Inspectors has proved 
that the opinion of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal was no 
idle chimera. Sir Barnes Peacock followed Mr. Grant, but it is 
worthy of note that Sir Barnes Peacock then recommended the 
separation of Police from magisterial functions and the appointment 
of special European Police Superintendents, not, so far as our 
records show, from his proclivities as a lawyer, but from simple 
expediency, the Magistrate having no time to attend to Police 
duties, 

Mr. Ricketts’ report on civil salaries, gives further details of 
the police discussions in Bengal. The Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal who knew that the separation of police from magisterial 


* Page 197 of the Papers relating to the Reform of the Police in India 
1861, The unanimity of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, Sir George 
Clerk of Bombay, Sir Henry 0. Montgomery and the Hon'ble W. Ellis 
of Madras, on the defects of the Anglo-Indian judical system is very note« 
worthy. Subsequent alteration of laws has in no way removed the main 
defects of the system they described. 
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duties would never he successful, was opposed to any separation 
of police from fiscal and magisterial duties, and to the appoint- 
ment of District Superintendents of Police, who would not be 
able to rule and govern the all-powerful Zemindars of Bengal, 
** without whose co-operation it was already notorious that nothing 
could be done, and against whose opposition it was almost hope- 
less to contend. ” It was urged as a remedy that smaller districts 
should be formed, which would give officers more time for adminis- 
tration in all departments. In the North- Westefti Provinces 
also the general opinion was, that it was desirable to have police 
powers in the hands of the District Officer, It appears from the 
official records, that tiiere were several other officials who maintain- 
ed that the Sessions Judges should have control over the Police, 
as being the officers immediately answerable for the peace of 
the country. We ourselves think that far .worse suggestions have 
been ofiered. 

Mr. J. P. Grant, Mr. Lushington, and Mr. Schalch agreed 
on the separation of the Police from the Magistrate, partly 
because the Magistrate had not time, and partly because the 
Magistrate would be more impartial if the Police enquiries 
in criminal cases that came before him were conducted by a 
special officer. We can only say that if the Magistrate felt, as 
was represented by Messrs. Lushington and Schalch, " his credit 
at stake in procuring a conviction,” the political and social con- 
ditions of Bengal at the time must have been totally different from 
any with which we are acquainted in these days, when the 
acquittal of criminals is the great glory of, at any rate, all the 
higher tribunals. 

Thus rival camps were formed for a pitched battle. It may 
be assumed that the Governor-General declared on which side 
he would fight, and officers who were time-servers, or who were 
practically unacquainted with the subject, joined the side which 
had the big battalions. The combat thus raged almost contem- 
poraneously with a still more fearful struggle which, but for the 
success of weapons of a different fashion and temper, would have 
terminated the controversy with the British Government in India. 
While the Mutiny was in progress, the Directors authorized the 
Governor-General, should he deem it expedient, to organize the 
Police of Bengal after a military fashion in imitation of that 
adopted in the Panjab for relieving the regular troops of irksome 
duty, and in other respects assisting them. The minds of the 
Directors had been previously prepared from Lord Harris' letters oa 
the organization of a Military Police ; and now the Mutiny of the 
Army, and the military success of the Punjab Police troops, fully 
determined them and clenched the discussion. 
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The Piinjab Police was organized by Sir Henry Jjawrence 
when Cliief Ooinmissloner of the Panjab. In 185 1 there were 
seven Police battalions and twenty*seven troops of Mounted 
Police, at a cost of sixteen and a half lakhs of rupees a year. 
These men were employed as jail and treasure guards, and on 
other duties which had previously devolved on the regular army. 
There were, besides, about ten thousand detectives called bar- 
kaudazes maintained at a cost of about eight and a half lakhs 
of rupees a ^ear ; and then there were the old chaukidSrs, or 
watchmen of the country. This was very vastly in excess of 
any Police force maintained at the time in any other province 
of India. It was admitted to be a mistake for Police purposes ; 
but it was a mistake which assisted Sir John Lawrence to hold 
the Panjab and re-take Delhi. Perhaps, however, if the Panjab 
had long had the benefits of our law courts and appellate 
system, and our general administration, it may well be questioned 
how far its police force would have opposed the mutineers. 

The sepoy war being over, the Government of India appointed 
in 1860 a Commission to enquire into the existing constitution 
of the Police establishments throughout British India, with the 
view of ascertaining in what way they might be most effectually 
improved, and also whether in any part of India the present 
expenditure on Police was susceptible of reduction. The Com- 
mission was composed of Mr. Court for the North-Western 
Provinces, Mr. Wauchope, 0. B., for Bengal, Mr. W. Robinson 
for Madras, Mr. R. Temple for the Panjab, Colonel Bruce, 0. B., 
for Oudh, and Colonel Phayre for Pegiu 

Of all the Commissions ever appointed in India, this Com- 
mission, notwithstanding the great names on it, was perhaps 
the greatest farce. With the resolution of the Governor-General 
appointing it was an elaborate memorandum pointing out to the 
Commissioners exactly what they should do, and, having done it, 
exactly what they should say. The Commission was ordered 
to effect a complete severance of the Police from the . judicial 
authorities, whether those of higher grade, or the inferior magis- 
tracy in their judicial capacity. The most perfect organization, 
is was pointed out, was when the Police was subordinate to none 
but that officer in the executive department who was absolved 
from all judicial duty. This was the original plan for the Oudh 
Police ; but the Supreme Government lamented that the Police 
officer was made subordinate to the Deputy Commissioner instead 
of the Commissioner ; and the organization of the Oudh Police 
was therefore less perfect than bad been intended.'’ The Police 
were not to record the statement of any witness, apparently not 
even of the complainant, hue were to proceed on d prin- 
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tiples. TUe Police were not to be called a Military Police; That 
would be une faute d’ orihographe^ but, nevertheless, ^Hheir 
organization and discipline were to be similar to those of a military 
body/^ Appeals from Pt>lice officers’ orders were to be only to 
their seniors in the Police Department ; and policemen were 
invited to obey the orders of the Magistrate of the District, bat, 
if they disobeyed, they were only to be responsible to their 
own departmental superiors. 

According to Sir Bar tie Frere, the members of flie Commis- 
sion held the most discordant views on Police subjects, but, it 
appears while living in Calcutta, they were educated under vice- 
regal influence into believing in the advantages of a Military Police, 
as the Tories were educated by Mr. Disiaeli in 1867, into 
believing in the advantages of the extension of the franchise. 
In some cases the Commission in its final report repeated the 
very words of the memorandum given them for their instruction. 
For instance, the famous argument, that the thief-catcher should 
not be the thief-trier, which Mr Halliday must have regretted 
he ever used in the days of his youth, was thus worded in the 
memorandum. The rule should always be kept in sight, that 
the official who collects and traces out the links in the chain 
of evidence in any case of Importance should never bo the same 
as the judicial officer, whether of Ingh or inferior grade, who 
is to sit in judgment on the case.” This, the Commissioners, 
faithful to their orders, literally reproduced as one of their pro- 
positions. That, as a rule, there should be a complete severance 
of executive police from judicial authorities ; that the official 
who collects and traces out the links of evidence— in other words, 
virtually prosecutes the offender — should never be the same as 
the officer, whether of high or inferior grade, who is to sit in 

judgment on the case ; even with a view to committal for trial 
before a higher tribunal.^’ It will thus be seen that the members of 
this Commission were mere puppets in the hands of the Supreme 
Government, and, with the exception of some valuable remarks of 
theirs on the village Police, on which they were not called on to 
report, they simply repeated like dutiful schoolboys the words 
of their instructors. 

The Police Commission In further obedience to their orders 
reported that their propositions and the Act they had draft- 
ed were based on the English system, and after the model 

of the British and Irish constabularies ; that the new Police 

should be thoroughly organized, drilled and disciplined ; that 
their training should be continually maintained, so that they 
should be equal to all the duties of guarding treasuries, jails, 
and military stores, performing what are called escort duties, 
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and quelling all ordinary disturbances; that no aeparata 
detective branch of the service be formed, but that every part 
of the Police be held responsible for every duty, preventive 
and detective, properly belonging to it ; that the Police thus 
constituted should form a separate department in each local 
Government or local administration, and, under the immedi- 
ate authority and control of its chief, and, having an independent 
departmental organization and subordination of its own, be made 
an efficient^ instrument at the disposal of the District Officer; 
that such returns, statistics, and reports regarding the state 
of crime, and the criminal administration, as the Inspector- 
General of Police might require, sliould be furnished him by 
the District Officer in such manner as may be prescribed by 
the local Government ; that there should be, in every district, 
at least one European officer of Police who should be depart- 
mentally subordinate to the Inspector-General of Police in 
every matter relating to the interior economy and good manage- 
ment of the force, and efficient performance of every Police 
duty, but bound also to obey the orders of the District Officer 
In all matters relating to the prevention and detection of 
crime, the preservation of the peace, and other executive 
Police duties, and responsible to him likewise for the effici- 
ency with which the force performs its duty ; that the thief- 
catcher should not be the thief-trier ; that the District Officer, 
of whom they could not conveniently get rid,* was the lowest 
grade in whom police and judicial functions should unite ; 
and that, consequently, all officers below that grade, who were 
invested with Police functions, should not hereafter exercise 
those functions, beyond issuing such orders as might be 
necessary in their judicial capacity in specific cases before 
them. 


* ** That the same true principle, that the Judge and Detective Officer 
should not be one and the same, applies to officials having by law 
judicial: functions, and should, as far as possible, be carefully observed 
in practice. But with the constitution of the official agency now ex- 
isting in India, an exception must be made in favor of the District 
Officer. The Magistrates have long been in the eye of the law exe- 
cutive officers, having a general supervising authority in matters of Police^ 
originally without extensive judicial powers. In some parts of India 
this original function of the Magistrate has not been widely departed 
from; m other parts extensive judicial powers have been superadded 

to tbeir original and proper function. This circumstance has impot'ted 
difficulties in regard to maintaining the leading principle enunciated 
above; for it is impracticable to relieve the Magistrate of their judicial 
duties ; and, on the other hand, it is at present inexj^edient to deprive the 
Police and the public of the valnable aid and supervision of the District 
Qlftcer in the general tnauagement of Police maters.'’ — Proposition 28. 
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In pressing the Police Act framed by the Police Com* 
mfsdoD, Sir Bartle Frere was the spokesmen of the Govern* 
raeut in the Legislative Council. Subject to correction, we be< 
lieve Sir Bartle Frere’s training was almost exclusively in the 
secretariat and political departments. His first argument was 
the one so often, so justly, and so unanimously urged, that 
the Magistrate of the district had not sufficient time to give 
bis exclusive attention to Police functions. No one disputed 
this, but be made it a ground for the entire separation 
of the executive Police from all immediate subordination to 
the district Magistrate, a proposition which is disputed up to 
tlie present moment. Mr. Harington opposed the measure. 
He suggested that changes so vast and so extensive as the 
Bill proposed, should not be hastily introduced. There was 
especial reason for deliberation regarding the Bill in question, 
as he knew “ that ' many old and experienced officers, who 
differed materially on other matters, and some of whom pre> 
ferred the non-Regulatiou to the Regulation system, entertained 
very serious doubts whether the principles on which this Bill 
was stated to be based, however suited to England and Ireland, 
and the three Indian Presidency towns, were suited to the Mofussil 
districts of this country." 

Mr. Sconce and Sir Barnes Peacock came to the aid of Sic 
Bartle Frere. At this stage of the discussion, Sir Barnes Peacock 
said that he had “always been of opinion that a full and 
complete separation ought to be made between magisterial 
and police functions,” though, as we have seen, he had not 
previously urged this, but had based his proposal on the scant 
leisure of the Magistrates. Mr. Sconce frankly stated that 
the proposed Police system was based on the Madras experi- 
ment, “ which it was believed would not be inapplicable to 
the whole of India." It will thus be seen that Lord Harris, 
Governor of Madras, who had no training in Indian official 
life, and who was unacquainted with native character, was 
the real author of the Police system organized under Act V 
of 1861. His military proclivities, his importunity and insistency 
with the Directors, and the subsequent sepoy war, all decided 
the Government in favor of the Military Police he had advocated. 

We have now got tho history of the Police Act (V. of 1861),. 
which was duly passed. It made the Police not only a 
separate department but a civil army on the model of the 
English and Irish constabularies under an elaborate gradation 
of officers who were, as the Supreme Government put it in its 
memorandum, to be “self-contained.” The Police were prac- 
tically to be «uly subordinate to their own officerS| thougli 
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a general control and direction of tlie district officers . was 
admitted. Tliis is almost all the mention we find in the Act, 
of district officers, or Magistrates, as they are called ; and it was 
very kind of the members of the Commission to have remembered 
them at all I 

Now here were made at the outset two prodigious blunders, 
lb was totally impossible to model the Indian Police on the 
plan of anj^ British constabulary. The material was not at hand 
for it, and will not be perhaps for centuries. The members of 
the British constabulary can all read and write, and are generally 
honest and intelligent men, Tlie natives of India, who obtained 
even high appointments in the Police, were generally iUiteiate; 
the intellects of many of them were besotted with drugs and 
Other oriental abominations; and the honesty and principles of 
several of them were more than doubtful. The member of 
the British constabulary who looked well on parade, might also 
perhaps, if he chose, prove a fair detective officer ; but it was 
not reasonable to expect that any more than a very small 
percentage of the new Indian Police wiio were presentable at 
drill, would ever possess sufficient intelligence or integrity for 
the real duties of a constabulary force. 

The second blunder was setting the District Officer ?\side and 
rendering the District Superintendent of a military Police or- 
ganization all but independent of him. The very system of 
administration of all ages in India tends to give the District 
Officer a power which, however it may be regretted by radical 
statesmen, cannot be ignored or disputed. As chief revenue and 
executive officer, it is from him favours and honors proceed ; he 
can consequently get services performed which are beyond the 
reach of other officials ; he can 'secure cheaper and more willing 
labor ; and it is to him, and not to an officer who has obtained 
a slice of his authority m one particular line, the native public 
will always look up. If it were not out of my way I could 
show, how even in the Department of Public Works, a great deal 
of the wasteful expenditure that occurs might be avoided, if that 
branch of the public service wore obliged to work in conjunction 
with the officers of districts. 

But not only are efficiency and cheapness to he taken into 
account in considering this question, but the jealousies which 
sprang up between the Police and the District officers further 
aggravated the evil. The District Superintendent of Police did 
not acknowledge the District Magistrate as liis superior officer. 
He claimed official and social independence of him, and sheltered 
himself behind the backs of his uniformed superiors. The District 
Magistrate, powerless to check the evil, folded his hands and 
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let matters take their own course; and the last state of the 
PoUce which was made iadepeudeut of him was worse thaa the 
first. 

A etrauge fallacy underlies the main argument for the separa*- 
tion of Police from magisterial duties^ namely, that the thief- 
catcher should never be the thief-trier. The theory is admirable 
in itself, and would have been perfectly apposite to the dis- 
cussion, if it had been contemplated to invest the old Police 
Darogha with magisterial powers. There is very little doubt 
that if he tried as a Magistrate all the men his subordinates 
arrested for him, he would either copiously feather his own nest, or 
there would be a long tally of prisoners in the nearest jail. But 
the theory as applied to European ofiBcers, whether Magistrates 
or District Superintendents of Police, involves a monstrous fallacy 
which cannot be too. soon or too earnestly exposed. When has 
the District Superintendent of Police himself ever arrested an 
ordinary native criminal, or even personally traced out the link* 
of evidence in his Case ? No ; the present District Superinten* 
dent of Police is himself no more the thief-^catcher than the 
Magistrate. The actual Police functions, both under the old and 
the new system, are all performed by subordinates, and the 
change effected by the new administration amounted simply to 
this, that the Police subordinates sent persons arrested to the 
Magistrate through the District Supeiintendent of Police instead 
of direct as before. It is not in our experience that the cases 
gained in any way in their passage through the hands of the 
myrmidons of the new system. 

It has been our fortune to have worked in conjunction with 
the old and the new systems of Police. We first saw Indian 
official life at a station where the new Police, enrolled under 
Act V. of 1861, were in fall operation. We witnessed a great 
deal of energy under a young and active Police officer, but we 
found that several of the cases he sent up for trial were totally 
falsA Thefts or other offences were reported to him. He rode 
to the scenes of their perpetration, put pressure on his subordi* 
nates to find out the offenders, and they as often as not, seat 
up the nearest old convicts on whom they could lay their hands. 

We next became acquainted with the Panjab frontier, where 
the old system of daroghas and barkandazes was still in operation^ 
and many years before the introduction of regular police into the 
trans-Indus districts. The Assistant Commissioner was Magistrate 
and Police officer roiled into one, the thief-trier and thtef-catchei\ 
but in reality be was no such thing. It is true the Darogha 
u^as his immediate subordinate. He reported offences to the 
Magistrate. The^ latter, in moat cases, waited for final reports 

55 
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without puttiag any pressure on the Darogha, bat perliaps io aa 
eccasional case some suggestions were offered. The Police reports 
passed out of the Magistrate’s head with his ordinaiy routine dutieB» 
nod he never thought of them again till the offenders were arrested 
and brought before him for trial. By this time the cases were 
absolutely new to him, and he was no more the thief-catcher 
than he is under the new police system. 

Magisterial work was easy with the Darogha and his bar- 
kandazes. There were apparently no false cbargeS) and in a 
very large proportion of cases men on their trial admitted the 
trutir of tlie allegations against them. The Police may have 
used torture to make men confess, and the Magistrate may have 
convicted innocent men on their own statements and some 
independent subsidiary evidence, but this was never brought to 
public notice. Even, however, if he had convicted innocent 
persons, this is done every day under the new system of Police. 
In the Bar, or elevated sterile tract in the centre of the Panjab, 
it is a common thing for old men to falsely confess theft, so as to 
screen the real offenders who are youngmen and the bread-winners 
of families, A large number of old men who had falsely con- 
fessed to cattle-lifting and house-breaking, could, if not at present, 
at least some years since, be always seen in a large jail in the 
central district of the Panjab, a voluntary offering to the Jaganath 
of English justice. A district officer, and very accurate lawyer, 
by the way, once said there that he had got so many old uien 
in jail, he hoped at last to come to the real raw criminal mate- 
rial. 

As regards torture, the extent to which it is still employed, even 
under the new system of Police,- cannot be accurately -known. 
Prisoners occasionally still speak on trial, of torture having been used 
by the Police ; and members of the Police force are now and again 
tried, found guilty, and punished for the offence.* They to extort 
confessions prevent their victims from sleeping, have them trodden 
on or beaten with slippers ; they put them astride on high beds with 
thorny bushes between their legs ; they have them hung by the heels 
to ceilings ; they put them naked into huts swarming with black 
ants ; they put on their shaven scalps large beetles which, by the 
application of heated lamps, are irritated to bite and scratch the 
victims to distraction ; they make men sniff red pepper on 
h^ted braziers ; and they commit many other abominations which 
cannot be- mentioned with propriety. 

Torture Is a political vice or device of a semi-barbarous age, in 

* While this is going to press, we notice three charges of torture by (hii 
Polioe, reported in one number of the Qivil and Militory QgfseHe, 
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wliich society stiH sympathizes with the criminals. In England 
torture was employed to detect political, and what were 
called, religious ofifences. Those were not looked on with univer- 
sal disfavour, and hence unfair means were employed in their 
detection. Those offences do not now exist in England, or are 
ignored ; but acts which are known to ths^ law as crimes, are 
now generally held in reprobation and abhorrence in England ; 
and, if they were not, it would be a serious question l»w detection 
could still be accomplished. India is a country in which, owing 
to the fragility of native dwellings, thieves with facility break 
through and steal. It is also a country in which men lift their 
neighbours’ cattle, assisted by seasons and peculiarties of soil. 
Thus, in the rainy season, when rivers swell and the ground for 
many miles is one sheet of water, tracks cannot be followed up, 
and thieves commit depredation with impunity. ‘ So they do, too, 
in very dry seasons when the ground is hard, or at times when it 
is covered with grass which retains no traces of men or animals 
passing over it. 

In the Bar, or elevated sterilo tract of the Panjab previously 
referred to, the Jdt youth will not bind a turban on his head till be 
has accomplished a successful thefti As a child he is called by the 
suggestive name chhor^ which becomes symonymoiis with the word 
char a thief ; and it is in this untamed state of brigandage the youth 
is reared and educated from the blossom to the flower. As a further 
stimulus to his lawless career, no man will give him his daughter 
in marriage till he is tried by this knavish ordeal. When a 
woman goes to bathe or wash her garments in the village tank, 
it is not of her husband’s virtues she boasts, but of what occi- 
dentals would call his vices — the number of thefts he has accom- 
plished, the number of times he has outrun the constable, and 
the amount of booty he has acquired for his loving and sym- 
pathizing spouse or spouses. Tins being the state of public 
feeling, and no body being willing to inform except personal 
enemies or those immediately actuated by motives of lucre, the 
policemen has recourse to torture and other unholy expedients. 
A civilized age condemns them, but they readily commend 
themselves to zealous members of a force superintended by still 
more zealous officers. 

Not many years ago in the city of Amrltsur, torture was re- 
sorted to under European supervision with the result that per- 
fectly innocent men confessed to the murder of -Muhammadan 
butchers, who had really been put to death by Kukas under the 
influence of religious fanaticism. The unfortunate men who 
had falsely confessed were sentenced to death, and were only 
saved from suffering the extreme penalty of the law by the 
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dcctdental discoTory of tho real murderers on the occaHon of the 
« Eukas' attack on Maler Kotta. Torture is a system of detec* 
tion to be deplored, and to be repressed by all legal means; but 
it is to be feared that it will long remain as the dernier reaaort 
of the Indian detective working under a too energetic 
master. 

It has recently been proposed by an admirable Police Officer * 
with great special knowledge of his profession, that a detective 
police force should be established for the whole of India, which 
would not be trammelled by the rules and limits of local ad* 
ministrations, but which could follow and trace criminals through 
the broad expanse of this extensive country. The idea is in 
some respects a happy one, but before we begin with a special 
detective force for India, we think a reform of the ordinary exist- 
ing police system must first be effected. When this is done, 
it can be considered what farther detective agency is required. 

After the passing of Act V of 1861, probably the criminal 
appellate system had as much to do with the demoralization of the 
police force, as any of the inherent defects of the new organi- 
zation, Wo have noted the opinions of Sir George Clerk, Sir 
Henry 0. Montgomery, the Hon’ble W. Elliott, and Sir Frederick 
Halliday, Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, on the Indian judicial 
system of their time, and there is no reason to believe that it is any 
better now. Nay, all its imperfections appear to have been stere- 
otyped in successive legislative measures. The Indian appellate 
system by which criminals are continually let loose on society 
by a stroke of the pen of an utterly irresponsible Appellate 
Judge, would perhaps demoralize any body of men whose duty 
it was to bring criminals to justice. In this we do not refer 
to any particular tribunals. All officers wlio have appellate 
jurisdiction are, we apprehend, led away by the arguments and 
solicitations of skilful pleaders in appeal, when there is no one 
to champion the interests of the public and the crown, A Police 
Officer of the North-Western Provinces, writing in the Indian 
Observer, thus puts the case : Suppose a conviction in the 
original Court obtained, there are yet the perils of the High Court 
to be passed ; and what Superintendent of Police in these Provinces 
does not lament the number of desperate criminals returned on his 
Lands by that august tribunal? A little anecdote in support of this. 

In the District a noted free-booter was arrested on information 

furnished by villagers, tried and convicted by the Sessions Court ; 
he appealed to the High Court and was released. He returns 
triumphant, and is not long afterwards again apprehended on 

• Lieutenant-Colonel 0. 11. Ewart, Deputy Inepector-Geueral of Police, 
Auibala Circlo. 
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a Btmtiaif charge. Again he escapes on appeal to the High 
Court. This time no one will give any information about him ; 
* He is under the protection of the High Court they gay.' This 
is an absolute fact.'^ 

We believe the present appellate system to be intrinsically 
bad, and that Appellate Courts reverse numerous orders they 
would themselves have passed, if they had sat in the Courts of 
first instance. Judgments are not always re versec^ because they 
are wrong. They are often reversed from a spirit of opposition to 
the Subordinate Court, from an imperfect comprehension of the 
cases, from ignorance of native character, or from unwilling* 
ness to accept the responsibility, of the findings of Subordinate 
Courts, lest still higher tribunals might disagree. This last feeling 
is apt to be fostered by the asperity of language in which some 
Appellate Courts occasionally indulge, when they differ in opinion 
from subordinate tribunals. 

There is another argument against the appellate system, which 
we believe has not been noticed. It has often been thought and 
asserted that public opinion is not brought to bear on ofBcerg 
in India. In one sense this is true, and in one sense it is not 
true. There is certainly not the powerful opinion that prevails 
owing to the existence of a fearless press in several parts of 
Europe, nor are individual Magistrates or Judges visited with 
those marks of popular displeasure that manifest themselves in 
such a variety of ways among a free people, — it is rather our 
system generally that becomes distasteful to the natives,— but 
there is nevertheless a distinct native opinion that may serve 
as a guide to an officer iu his own district. This can be easily 
ascertained by any European official who associates freely with 
the natives. He can generally learn the character of several 
notorious criminals and the extent of their depredations ; he can 
hear himself rebuked iu a delicate manner for discharging offend- 
ers iu certain cases ; he can learn details of the progress of 
crime and its causes. We think any officer who at all sympa- 
thized with natives, or had leisure to associate freely with them 
in his district, must, to a certain extent be actuated by opinions 
received from them. The severity of some officers* punishments 
is, we know well, generally due to the representations and re- 
monstrances of respectable natives with whom they come ia 
contact. 

Now we do not think that popular opinion generally operates 
in this way on Apellate Courts. Some of the most important of 
them are far apart from the districts in which the cases were 
originally heard, -and native opinion can only affect them, if 
at all, very faintly. The Appellate Courts cannot be intimately 
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aware of the condition of several parts of a district or TahaU, 
of the process of a particular species Of crime, of the apathy^ 
or corruption of the Police, and several other matters which ^e 
known to the Courts of first instance. Delinquents set free 
by such system of appeal as we have described, conspire against 
the Police, or present against them anonymous petitions which 
are noticed by. superior authority, and the Police become further 
disheartened in the discharge of their arduous duties. 

We have spoken so far simply of the appellate system as it 
has existed since the introduction of Act Y. of 1861 ; but after the 
establishment of the Chief Court of the Panjab and the introduc* 
tion of Barristers and Pleaders into that Province, the difSculties 
of conviction in the original Courts became much greater than they 
had ever been before. Barristers and Pleaders were employed to 
defend criminals ; sections of procedure . and substantive law 
were debated inch by inch with Magistrates ; cases on trial were 
stopped by telegram by the order of Barrister Judges ; quibbles 
of law and outlandish rulings were freely resorted to ; and the 
difficulties of conviction becanqo immeasurably enhanced. Alt 
thb could not fail to have its efiect on the Police as well as the 
Magistrates. We know Magistrates, some Europeans, and many 
natives, who are positively afraid to find accused persons guilty 
in view of the remarks made on their cases by Appellate Courts. 
Even when they convict, the punishments are nominal, and in many 
cases so adjusted, that the guilty persons cannot appeal. When 
this is the case with M agistrates, it is easy to understand that 
the Police, a body much more exposed to attack, should become 
more disheartened still. The next step for them, of course, was 
to try “ how not to do it,” and here every thing was in favour 
of dishonesty and corruption. 

In default of Crown Prosecutors, the Act for the regulation of 
the Police allowed (Section 24; of Act V. of 1861) any Police 
officer to prosecute before Magistrates up to final judgment. 
The Criminal Procedure Code of 1872 allowed Courts to permit 
any person to conduct prosecutions, and of course the Police 
were the persons generally so appointed. This aid to public 
morality is now removed. The last attempt at a Criminal 
Procedure Code lays down (Section 495 of Act X. of 1882), that 
no Police officer under the rank of Inspector may conduct a 
prosecution. 

In introducing Act X. of 1872, Sir James F. Stephen argued 
elaborately, that if an appeal were allowed to the criminal, it 
ought also to be allowed to the Crown, and that it should be 
competent for Appellate Courts to amend sentences and readjust 
punishments, when it was found that criminals were inadequately 
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dealt with. His views were accepted by the OovernmeKit of 
the period. Accordingly, Act X. of 1872 allowed Appellate Courts 
to enhance any punishment that had been awarded, if it saw 
reason to do so. This was a very salutjiry check on frivolous 
appeals ; and we do not think it ever debarred an innocent maa 
from endeavoring to vindicate his character, if he felt so disposed* 
This power then given to Appellate Courts has been swept away 
by Act X. of 1 882, and now Appellate Courts can no longer 
adjust the sentences of inexperienced magistrates or %uch as only 
possess restricted powers of punishment. When it is considered 
that every sentence of subordinate magistrates of the second and 
third classes, and every sentence in excess of one month’s im- 
prisonment by full-powered Magistrates is appealable, that the 
appeal can be urged on mattci^ of fact as well as on matters of 
law, the latter now being extended to “alleged severity of 
sentence,” that the appeal is now never defended by the Crown, 
but that it is often urged by skilful and importunate pleaders, 
there seems no real reason why only a very small percentage of 
criminals should ever finally sufler the punishments adjudged by 
the Courts of first instance. 

Apart from improved and suitable legislation the remedy 
for the existing state of things lies in the appointment of public 
prosecutors who would prosecute cases up to final judgment and 
defend appeals. Till these are appointed, — and it is in the power 
of the local Government to appoint them, — our most recent attempts 
at a system of criminal procedure must continue to discourage 
the Police In repressing crime to a greater extent than has ever 
been known before in the history of the judicial administration of 
India. 

The proposed benches of Judges to hear appeals after the re- 
organization of the Panjab Commission would, if the system 
were applied to criminal cases, do a great deal of good, but still 
we think the Grown should be represented in all appeals in 
cognizable criminal cases. An eloquent pleader against a' dumb 
record, perhaps written against time, must generally carry the 
day. Until pleaders are appointed on behalf of the Crown, 
neither the Police nor the subordinate Magistrates can have any 
real confidence in our existing appellate system ; and the worst 
criminals must continue to escape punishment to the despair and 
indignation of the best sections of the native community, 

(To he continued.) 



Abt. X.— the VIKHAMORVASr A Drama by Kalidasa 
Translated into English Lyrical verse^ 

By Brajendranath De, M.A,, B.C.S. 

Canto I — The Meeting. 

Frdin forth Kuvera's, * * * § high emblazoaed gate 
That gleams on far Kailasa^s crest, 

The thigh-born child of Narayana J great, 

In many-hued heavenly garments dressed 
Across th’ empyrean flew. Her lovely friends, 

The charming Rarnbha, Meuaka 
Whom Indra § envious of penance sends 
To wreck its fruits, Chitralekha (| 

Begirt her. Th' Daityas, ^ who by wile or force, 

Wage ceaseless and eternal war 

Against the gods, -espied them in their course 

As they with radiance shone afar. 

And seized on twain. The others, with their cries 

Did rend the arch of Heaven. ^Twas when 

His far-resounding car across the skies 

Vikraina great, the king of men 

Did guide. He heard their cries and ever bound 

To help th' distressed, he turned his car. 

That rneteor-like did fly to where the sound 
Of wailings rose. The bereaved fair 
Told him their tale, and bidding them to wait 
On Heraakuta’s crest, he flew, 

The ravisher t’ avenge as sure as fate. 

In less than a moment’s time, be knew 

Where th’ wretch had gone, and after him he shot 

A goddike arrow which a sage 

Had blessed. Deep in th’ abysmal sea I wot 

It hurled the Asura •f'f whose rage 


• The god of wealth, 
f The Olympus of India. A fabled 
mountain to the north on whose 
peak the gods are said to reside. 

I An ancient sage. As ho was 
celibate, Urvasi (the fairest of the 
divine songstresses) is alleged to have 
sprung from his thigh. 

Rarnbha, Menaka, other divine 
Bongs^resses. 

§ The king of the gods. 


II Another divine songstress and 
the constant companion of Urvasi. 

^ The enemies of the gods who 
wages ceaseless war with them. 

The hero of the Drama, a king 
. of the great Paurava dynasty. His 
capital was at Fratisthana, the mo-* 
dern Prayag or Allahabad, 

i t A Daitjai an enemy of the 
8 - 
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Was in the ocean quenched. The captive fair, 
Who in a death-like swoon did lie, 

He in his chariot took. With fondest care 
To bring the blood, he long did try 
That coward-like had rushed to its fount 
Back to the pallid cheeks. The fair 
Ohitralekha, in sad suspense did count 
Each moment long, with grief and care 
Oppressed, till like the blue Utpala * fair 
That touched by morning’s rays doth ope 
Her fragrant cup, her eyes of beauty rare 
And bright, she oped. While new-born hope 
His heart did warm, the king with loving touch, 
From that fair forehead gently moved 
The wand’ ring tresses while he gazed on such 
A lovely mien, as would have proved 
Triumphant o’er a hermit in his cell. 

Nor did Urvasi ’scape the smart, 

But as she oped her tranced eyes they fell 
On god-like face, where beamed the heart 
With every noble virtue graced, a front 
Sublime, a chest like buckler broad, 

A long and mightful arm that e’er was wont 
To bend the toughest bow ; a god 
Of men, adorned with every grace divine. 

And forthwith, in her heart she feels 

Love’s young delicious dream, that like new wine 

Intoxicates the brain, which reels 

And staggers ’ueath its burthen of delight. 

By this, the car on th’ golden crest 

Of lofty Hemakuta f did alight 

When th’ heav’nly dames t’ their bosoms pressed 

Their late lost friends in tearful joy that knew 

No bounds. Meanwhile the mighty lord 

Of Gandharvas J whom ludra to rescue 

The fair had sent, arrived. By word 

Of praise and thanks the grateful joy of all 

The gods, he rendered to the king ; 

And prayed, that the damsel to the shining hall 
Of mighty Indra, he would bring 


• The blue lotus. 

t A fabled mountain between 
the heavens and the earth whose 
golden peak is the seat of the sages 
headed by Kasyapa^ the progenitor 
of the gods and the Danavas, by 


bis two wives, Aditl, the mother of 
the Adityas or gods, and Diti, the 
mother of the Duityas or demons. 

t Semi-divine beings whose spe- 
cialty consists in music. 
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For meet reward of doughty deed<~his fame « 

To hear by fair Apsaras * sung ; 

To sit enthroned with Indra ; and to claim 
The Fdrij&ta '}* garland strung 
By fairy fingers deft ; the highest prize 
That gods on mortals can bestow. 

The king, to whom a glance of those bright eyes 
That late death-closed he saw, was more 
Than aught that gods or men could give^ his thanks 
To mighty Sachi’s J lover sent ; 

And earthward bent his course. Bis car, through banks 

Of clouds did glide whose light’nings lent 

A splendour to his steeds, while rainbows played 

Among the wheels ; but he of all 

This grandeur nothing saw, for ever strayed 

His eyes to that far peak, where tall 

And graceful stood the fair, and cast behind 

A loving lingering look, that told 

Of heart-surrender, which she would have pined 

For words to tell, shame-bound or bold ; 

Till rising skywards with her friends beyond 
The ken of mortal eye, she flew 
And left her princely lover with his fond 
And loving heart her loss to me. 


* Female semi-diriae beings who f The fabled flower of Paradise, 
are employed in singing and ^ncing The wife of Indra, 
in the oonrts of the gods. 



Art, XI.—CEPHALUS AND PROORIS. 

1 .. 

While the soft darkness of the waning night 
Still holds the world in sleep, and while the breeze 
Shakes from their flowery cells the dewdrops bright, 
With pinions moistened in the moonlit seas, ^ 
Comes Cephalus forth to win ’mid forest trees 
His heart’s delight, to seek the savage bear. 

And track the grey wolf to his rocky lair. 

2 . 

Clear-eyed is he ; about his godlike head 
The gold curls cluster, and the blood that speaks 
Of health and vigorous youth with tenderest red 
Mantles the delicate smoothness of his cheeks : 

To him ’tis sweet to climb the cloud-capped peaks. 
And the rougli surge of angry seas to breast, 

Por speed and force are in his limbs exprest. 

3 . 

His mellow voice no maiden can resist, 

And round his neck Aurora oft has twined 
Her snowy arms, and his full lips has kissed, 
Heaving the fragrance of the rose behind. 

But Procris in his heart is now enshrined. 

For her the tremulous light of loving eyes, 

For her alone are all his smiles and sighs. 

4 . 

Across the sward pass light his buskined feet ; 

His dogs, with joyous bounds about his way. 

Woo his caressing hand ; while, loud and sweet. 

He hears among the foliage of the bay 
The nightingale sing his impassioned lay. 

He hastens on, and soon, with roseate hues. 

He sees the dawn the eastern heaven suffuse. 

5 . 

And now upon a green hill side he stands 
’Mid fruited vines, and, in the vale below. 

Beholds the reapers with their busy hands 
Move through the corn setting the sheaves a row, 
And maids with slender urns for water go 
To the cool well, and, for the naiad there. 

Hay down as'gifts the fruit and flowers they bear. 
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6 . 

And while the sky larks' silvery matin song^ 

Still melts upon the ear, with rapid pace 
He draweth nigh the hills whose shoulders strong 
The shaggy arms of giant woods embrace ; 

And there amid the trees with eager face 

He scans the scene, while o'er the leaf strown ground 

Searching for scent his good dogs snuff around. 

7 . 

Then spear in -hand, all noiselessly he goes 
To seek the boar amid the thickets green 
And slay him when, unmindful of his foes, 

He champs his roots or makes his tushes keen ; 

And here and there he knows a boar hath been, 

By deep rents in the sod, and, pressing on, 

He fondly deems bis quest must soon be won» 

8 . 

And closely do his eager eyes explore 
Each misty hollow and each dark ravine 
And pine girt gorge resounding with the roar 
Of mountain streams, but not for him is seen 
The roebuck, or the hart, or grey wolf lean 
Licking his hungry sides, or 'mid his brood, 

Some tusked monarch moving thro' the wood, 

9 . 

And pausing now for rest, he looks around 
And views a scene so strangely fair, that he 
Deems for a while his wandering steps have found 
A spot made sacred to some deity, 

For here bright flowers weave rarest imagery, 

And, with the trees whose leaves embowering meet. 
Seem loyal guardians of some secret sweet. 


10 . 

And thro’ the moss a rill of water flows, 

Its surface rippled by tlie merry breeze 
That wantons with bright butterflies, and blows 
Soft yellow down amid the brandling trees ; 

And here he deems 'twere sweet to take his ease, 
Till evening with the witchery of her eyes, 

Woos from his seat the Archer of the skies. 
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11 . 

And hushed is now the ousels* sylvan lay, 

Tlie squirrels in the soft gloom of the trees 
Doze o’er their hoards all wearied with their play 
And, in the brake, the wild cat takes her ease : 

The wind has fall’n asleep, and e*en the bees 
Have ceased their amorous quest, and in the pool’s 
Clear depth, her snowy limbs the wood-nymph coolsr 

12 . 

And Cephalus amid his dogs reclines, 

And loosens from his throat his clinging gown, 

And with lush flowers a wreath he deftly twines 
To cool his brows, while softly flutter down 
The topmost leaves, all ruddy, gold and brown : 

And, wearied with the heat, and ill at ease, 

He sings this artless song unto the breeze 

Where art thou my beloved ? Let the flowers 
Whisper thy presence to me, let mo hear 
The music of thy laughter ’mid the leaves, 

2 . 

Sweet Aura ! come, and let my eyes behold 
The withered leaves that thickly strew the glade 
Wake to the dancing of thy dainty feet, 

3 , 

Oh 1 come, yet, in thy coming do not stay 
To make the lily lovesick with thy kiss, 

Or wanton with the rose that envies me. 

4 . 

Where art thou, my belovdd ? Dost thou sport 
With the blithe maidens in the olive grove 
Brightening their pastime with thy merriment % 

5 . 

Or wauderest thou upon the cliffs, that stand 
Like warriors seamed with scars, laughing to scorn 
The mighty buffets of the angry waves ? 

6 . 

Perchance thou art e*en now upon those cliffs, 

Calling unto the sailors as they urge 

With luirty strokes their galleys to the shore. 
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7 . 

Metbinks thou art asleep upon some slope^ 
Rich with the poppy bloom, nor wilt awake 
Till eveuiug woos the day across the sea. 

8 , 

Sweet Aura ! come, nor let my voice in vain 
Cry Aura! Aura ! thro’ the quiet woods : 
Let them not think that thou deniest me. 


0 . 

Let not the wood elves mock me, let them not 
Vex me with their light jests, as, here and there 
Laughing, they chase each other thro’ the fern. 

10 . 

But come, and with sweet music wake to life 
The clioi uH of the birds that, voiceless now. 
Rustle the foliage with their restlessness. 

11 . 

Oh, come 1 I think thou comest love, for hark 
The wood dove coos thy coming to her mate ; 
The swallows leave their homes to weieome thee. 


13 . 

His sweetly cadenced voice has scarcely ceased, 

Ere from the thicket comes a rustling sound 
That seems to tell the presence of some beast 
Making its way with stealth across the ground : 

Swift to the spot his dogs together bound. 

But quicker from his hand his javelin flies, 

While hope expectant quivers in his eyes. 

14 . 

A short light shriek — and then a voice he hears, 
Broken and honrse with death, his name repeat. 

And then he knows the worst, for, dimmed with tears. 
His eyes behold his Procris at his feet, — 

The javelin in her side, — the vital heat 
Past leaving her : yet reads he in her eyes 
His own forgiveness as their lustre flies. 
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15 . 

^Forgive me love?’ he says, as, holding her, 

He feels her fluttering breath come faint and weak, 

And sees the struggling tears her lashes stir, 

And deaths chill whiteness gather on her cheek : 

And now he bids his beat belovdd speak 
The words of her forgiveness, and impart 
One ray of solace to his tortured heart. 

16 . 

And she with a great effort breaks away 
For a brief moment from the grasp of death, 

And, in a voice soft as a bird’s in May, 

* Thou needest no forgiveness, sweet ! ' she saith, 

‘ Thy hand is guiltless as thy love ; ’ no breath 
Of mine reproaches thee for what is done ; 

Hold me yet closer, kiss me dearest one ! ’ 

17 . 

And his hot lips meet hers so cold and white, 

And she on one long kiss her life bestows, 

Tasting its sweetness, till, around her sight, 

The horror of death’s utter darkness grows. 

And Cephalus then his desolation knows 
And feels his being, in its full career, 

Pierced thro' and thro’ by fates unerring spear. 

18 . 

And in his arms her faded form he takes, 

Wrapt in the golden shadow of her hair, 

And homeward through the woods his way he makes, 
The woods that seem his mighty grief to share : 

The timorous flowers, touched by his despair, 

Grow moist with sorrow, and the heaven’s blue eyes 
Darken with tears, awakened by his sighs. 

19 . 

• Sweet woods 1 farewell,' he says, * for never more 
Shall breaking day behoM my dogs and me 
Seeking amid thy wilds the valorous boar, . 

Or the swift stag : bgth now may wander free, 

For I must seek sweet peace beyond the sea, 

And gazing at the woods that round him swell 
He bids them once again a long farewell. 

Hamilton Piffabd. 



THE QUARTER. 

T he Quarter just closed has been marked by some events of 
considerable moment to India as far as their ultimate 
bearing on the destinies of the Empire can be predicted just now. 
They may, perhaps, be classed if they are taken in order of im- 
portance, as follows ; ls<. The appointment and actual personal or- 
ganization of a Russo-Anglo Commission to delineate the northern 
frontier of Afghanistan where it tends towards the borders of the 
Merv-Turkoman country, now practically Russian territory. 2nci. 
The progress of the controversy respecting the Bengal Tenancy Bill. 
Zrd. The decision of the Parliamentary Committee appointed to 
inquire and report on-the proposal of the Government of India to 
make a vast addition to the existing railway system of the country. 
4dh. The annual exodus to the hills with all its growing and 
concomitant evils of administrative neglect, outlay, unseemly scram- 
ble among high officials for a certain class of appointments ; and 5fA, 
(coming down to questions of more local interest,) the strained re- 
lations between the Government and the public on the one hand, and 
the Calcuttsi Municipality on the other, and the climax which has 
been reached by the appointment of a Special Committee to inquire 
and report on the sanitary condition of the city. To these may 
be added, as an event of considerable importance, both social 
and political, the death of Baboo Kristo Das Pal, the great Indian 
patriot and orator. 

The appointment of the Anglo-Rnssia Delineation Commission 
has been viewed with great satisfaction by that school of politicians 
who see, or affect to see, finality in diplomatic arrangements of this 
description, but in this cheerful view of the question, we are by no 
means able to concur. From a strictly political point of view it seems 
to us that Russia will gain rather than lose by any arrangement 
which is calculated to give more than existing definiteness to the 
boundaries of Afghanistan. Bussia has arrived at a point in 
her advance towards India, where the process of quiet absorption 
must cease. She is at last face to face with a country which 
she can never hope either to absorb^or annex, as she absprbed and 
annexed Khiva, Bhokara and Merv, because it is an outpost of 
the English Empire in India, and because England lias announced 
her intention of regarding it as such. This, iq^eed, England 
is compiled to do by all the circumstances ana obligations of 
iter position in India. The precise definition of boundaries 
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Will, therefore, as it seems to us, be a source of danger rather than 
safety to England as regards her future relations v/ith Russia, 
It is easy to define and maintain physical boundaries between 
civilized countries inhabited by conterminous but distinct 
nationalities. The physical definition may be equally easy in relation 
to semi-civilized nations, but the object of that definition is by no 
means so easily attained. And this Russia knows well. We can 
mark on a map or chart the physical limitation of a frontier, but 
can we either mark or limit, by the same process^ the passions, 
tendencies and immemorial practices of the tribes which lie on 
either side of that frontier ? Herein lies the real danger to our- 
selves and the real gain to Russia if the present Commission 
eventuates in a precise definition of the Afghan boundary towards 
Merv. The Commission, at the best, is useless. It will serve to 
check Russian advances on Afghanistan in times of peace^ but 
Russia, as we have pointed out, has arrived at a point where 
the further peaceful extension of her frontier is impossible, and 
where she has everything to gain and nothing to lose by any pretext 
which may be afforded for the extension of that frontier by 
means of war. Surely Madame De ISovicoff put the question 
in a nut-shell, when she stated it thus : — ‘‘You are always remind- 
ing us, (the Russians,) that Afghanistan is an outpost of the British 
Empire in India. In return we would remind you that an outpost 
is usually the first place to be attacked^ 

Like a wounded snake the controversy respecting the Bengal 
Tenancy Bill, drags its slow length along, but unlike the snake 
it seems to possess the faculty of becoming longer and larger 
with every stage of its pogress. The most energetic, and indeed, 
violent criticism continues to be directed against both the 
principles and details of the measures by the advocates of the 
Zemindars ; but as far as we can judge, the following are the 
general results of the discussion up to date : — The Government 
position — as set forth in Mr, A, P. MacDouneirs memorandum — 
declaring and explaining the necessity for legislation, is in our 
opinion entirely unassailable. The more the question has been 
examined, the more has this been found to be the case. On 
the other hand, it is not to be* denied, that a closer examina- 
tion has revealed practical difficulties in matters of detail which 
were not, perhaps, sufficiently appreciated at first, We under- 
stand that these points of difficulty in the practical application 
of the proposed measure have now received minute and exhaustive 
consideration at the hands of the local Officers of Government, 
Judicial and Executive, as well as at the hands of the Judges of the 
High Court, and ihdependent persons Interested in the question. 
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We believe the Bengal Government thinks that the lesnlts of this 
further consideratiou of tho subject indicate a satisfactory method 
of solving the remaining difficulties, while they point to the ne* 
cessity of some concessions to the Zeraindari interest, they vindi- 
cate the entire soundness of the main lines of the Bill. We may 
presume that the publication of the local reports, with the 
final summing up of the Government of Bengal, will not be 
long delayed^; and in our next issue we may be in a position 
to review Vhat we trust will be the final stage of this 
welbconsidered and much needed measure. It would be a lamen- 
table, thing if any change of Government had the result of post- 
poning its settlement. With complications threatening on the 
frontier, we cannot afford to keep open any longer a domestic sore 
of such magnitude, for no one can any longer doubt that a festering 
sore there now is in the relations of landlord and tenant in Bengal. 

The long quarrel between the Government on the one hand, and 
the Calcutta Municipal Commissioners on the other, has terminated 
for the present in the appointment by the Government of a 
Special Commission charged with the duty of inquiring into, and 
reporting on the sanitary condition of Calcutta, and with the 
further duty of drawing up a scheme for the cleansing of the 
city and its subsequent maintenance in a state of thorough and 
well organized couseivuncy. To the charges brought against them 
of neglect and incompetence, the Commissioners replied at great 
length in a most elaborate and carefully studied vindication, but 
not in our opinion with any appreciable measure of success. The 
important points in their defence may be summed up in a very 
few words, indeed : let, they bad done as much as the Govern- 
ment institution which they succeeded ; 2nd, they had done as 
much as they ought to have done or could have done ; Zrd, 
the epidemic which decimated the city in 1884, was due to 
exceptional causes, it was a visitation of nature, an unforeseen 
circumstance over which they could exercise no control. The 
point under the first head of this defence may be dismissed at 
once as simply unworthy of notice, because, as a matter of fact, it 
has no practical bearing on the question at issue at all. Whether 
the Municipal Commissioners of to-day do as much as the Jjustices 
did seven years ago, is not a question about which the present 
inhabitants of Calcutta care the fraction of a straw. If the causes 
which lead to defective conservancy are cumulative —if every day, 
every hour, adds something to the horrors which follow the 
neglect of sanitation, it is difficult to understand how the Com- 
missioners of to-day can he compared, as regards their obligations 
towards the city, with another body charged with similar ckiiies 
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seven yeavs ago. Comparisons of this description are worse than 
idle : they are in the last degree disingenuous and absurd. 

The second point in the Commissioners* defence, that they 
did as much as they could do and ought to have done, is still more 
susceptible, if possible, of instant and crushing refutation. The 
question is one to be decided by a reference to two very simple 
considerations, indeed, — money and fact. The money actually 
assigned by the Commissioners for conservancy and sanitation 
purposes was utterly inadequate, and fell belo^ff what they 
could have assigned, by so considerable an amount as to show 
that the Commissioners had no proper appreciation of their 
responsibility in the matter. The question of fact, related to 
the actual state of the busiees and bazars, and here, the evidence 
against them being based on the testimony of experts, was altogether 
unanswerable. On horror's head horrors accumulate.** Compa- 
risons between one part of the town and another were not neces- 
sary, and it was, as we must think, a pity that they were ever 
instituted, because, as the Commissioners pointed out with 
great truth, the sanitary condition of Park Street, and the 
sanitary condition pf the native quarters, ought not to be placed 
on the same level. What was undisputed — the actual state of the 
native quarters, was amply sufficient for the Government, and 
with this they ought to have been contenti^ The third point in 
the Commissioners* defence is the visitation of God theory, and 
surely this may be dismissed as unworthy of anything like serious 
examination. Every calamity to which society is heir, might be 
described in one sense as a visitation of God, but the providence 
under which we live governs us not by miracles but by laws. The 
case stated very briefly stands thus A. frightful outbreak of 
cholera occurred at a certain season in a certain quarter of 
Calcutta. In what relation did that outbreak stand to the actual 
state of the bazars and bustees at the time, and in the opinion 
of those whose opinion ought to be decisive on such a point — 
qualified medical officers — it stood in the relation of cause and 
effect. With this we may dismiss the controversy for the present. 

To our thinking the whole affair must be regarded as one of the 
most profoundly regrettable incidents which has occurred in 
connexion with the modern administration of Bengal, All who 
wish Well to the progress of representative institutions in this 
country — who look forward with confidence to their effectiye de- 
velopment — ^cannot but deplore this instance of their melan- 
choly failure in connexion with one of the most important and 
conspicuous representative bodies iu the country. It is in this 
spirit that His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor has dealt with 
the question. The^duty which he had to perform in superseding 
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the CotnmissioQdrsi was ceitaiuly not a pleasant one. ff be could 
have escaped fronO it he certainly would have done so, but this 
was not possible. The responsibility of acting, as he did, was 
^xed on him, and from that responsibility he did not shrink. 

The decision of the Parliamentary Committee appointed to 
examine the Government of India proposition to expend a sum of 
twenty-eight«inillions sterling in connexion with the extension of 
our railway system in this country, is an event fraught with the 
utmost importance to the future of India. The Government 
proposition has been accepted. Stated very briefly “ in a sentence,” 
as Dr. Hunter said, tlie olyect of the new scheme is this — to connect 
all parts of the country, t)ut especially those parts which are 
liable to periodical famines — with the ever- productive districts of 
Cbattisgarh, a part of India which enjoys, owing to peculiar condi- 
tions of soil, situation and climate, a fertility and productiveness 
which, in the nature of things, can never fail. This is the main 
object of the scheme, but other results must flow from it of the first 
consequence in connexion with the development of the material 
resources of the country. Remote local industries will be 
immensely stimulated by the increased facilities for traffic, and 
in time commerce wiU bind together the scattered populations 
of the Continent “in its golden chains.” 

The periodical clamour against the annual exodus to the hills 
has been revived during the quarter with great vigour in- the 
columns of the Calcutta and Madras Press. This agitation 
partakes of the character of a recurrent epidemic. It comes in 
regularly with prickly-heat, and subsides as regularly with the 
advent of the cold weather. But it recurs with ever-increasing 
violence, and will very soon become both too universal and too 
powerful to be any longer ignored. The reason of this is not 
far to seek. The undeniable evils of the system are cumulative 
in their nature. The requirements of Indian administration 
are being added to in extent, variety, and complexity, and 
that out of all proportion to any increase in the European 
officials employed in that administration, and hence the neces- 
sity for greater despatch in the transaction of public business 
is becoming every day more widely felt, more distinctly recog- 
nized. Does tlie absence of Heads of Departments from their 
head-quarters in the plains, during a considerable portion of 
t^e year, lead to any serious administrative inconvenience ? If 
iji does, the evils of the system are not only altogether 
itndeniable, hut are in themselves very serious indeed. Now, judg- 
ing from the statements and representations which have reached 
(tS, it is impossible to doubt that delays and postponements 
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tlie \nost serious character are the direct result of the 
divided system of . administration which obtains in India daring 
a greater portion of the hot weatlier. But this if the most 
serious is not the only evil of the present system. In the 
present day, with exchange at its present low figure, and with 
the increased expensiveness of living and education in England, it 
has become an object with a certain class of officials to keep their 
wives and families as long as possible in India, and hence it too 
often happens that a senior official who has mf preference for 
the hills himself, and no taste or aptitude for those appoint- 
ments to which a residence in the hills is attached, joins in the 
“scramble” for these appointments. In the change from the 
plains to Simla, Nynee Tal, or Darjeeling, they undergo an offi- 
cial transformation. The excellent district officer often becomes 
a bad Secretary, and wiiat is lost to the plains, the district 
knowledge and experience of half a life time, is certainly not 
made up for in the hills. Finally, there is the question of ex- 
pense. This may not be overwlielming, but still it is consi- 
derable, and cannot be altogether ignored in the consideration 
of the question. 

The objections to the system do not in our opinion apply 
to the Viceroy and to his staff, or to Lieutenant-Governors 
and their principal Secretariat officers. It is the extension of this 
privilege to every one claiming in any way to be the head of a 
department, (and new departments are springing into existence 
every year, or old depaitmeuts are being divided into separate 
administrations,) which constitutes the scandal of the system. 

By the death of Baboo Kristo Das Pal, India has lost a 
statesman and a patriot whom she could have ill spared at 
any time, and whom she has very special reasons for deploring 
now. Whatever the aim and intentions of Lord EiponV legis- 
lation may have been, and they were no doubt excellent, the 
practical consequences of that legislation have been altogether 
deplorable. All the more important measures associated with 
Bis Excellency’s name have led to a revival of race animosi- 
ties in this country which, in the opinion of the most competent 
judges-^all those old enough to remember the period — even the 
Mutinies did not produce. At such a time the loss of such 
a man as Kristo Das Pal is a “heavy blow and great dis- 
couragement” to all -those who have at heart the consum- 
mation so devoutly to be wished, the growth of a better under- 
standing and a kindlier feeling between the rulers and the ruled. 
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The poet tells us tliat-N 

There is no compound of this earthly ball 

Which is like another all in all ! 

and It is to be feared that the rare combination of qualities, moral 
and intellectual — which made Kristo Das Pal what he was., a link 
between the two races — will not be reproduced in our time if they 
are ever reproduced at all. He loved, and <5f course thoroughly 
understood hia^own countrymen ; and as the result of study, obser- 
vation and great natural penetration of character, he thoroughly 
understood their English rulers — their virtues and their failings — 
and was apparently absolutely free from all feeling of prejudice 
against them founded on distinctions of race or creed. To these rare 
qualifications he added intellectual ability of a very high order in- 
deed, and a gift of speech which made him one of the most effective 
orators of his time. As a writer and speaker of the English 
language he reached that rare pitch of excellence which foreigners 
so seldom attain to ; he wrote and spoke English as if he thought 
as well as expressed himself in the language, and there was, whea 
he was at his best, a certain persuasive element in bis oratory, a 
gentle fervor which always characterizes the highest forms of ora- 
torial power. But towards the end of his life his style, both literary 
and rhetorical, underwent a marked change for the worse. 
His speeches and his writings lost much of the vigor, point 
and condensation of his earlier style. They were too often florid, 
redundant, and diffuse. 

Countless books have been written on the folly and wickedness 
of race prejudice, but It may be doubted whether they have dimi- 
nished that prejudice by a solitary bitter feeling or hard thought. 
In this direction the lesson and example of one noble life is 
worth all the precept that was ever wasted. Kristo Das Pal is 
dead, and every phase of his noble life was a living vindication 
of his race. He stood forth before the world the type of what 
a Bengalee gentleman could be. He disarmed the prejudices 
of his opponents and purified and ennobled the ambition of his 
friends. The good which he did in his life will therefore live 
after him and, in its way, was altogether incalculable. It is pro- 
posed to raise a monument to him in some central part of 
the great city where he lived so long — for which he did so much— 
which be \pv6d so well, but in truth he has little need of any 
such artii^cial commemoration of his memory and fame. He has 
raised to himself in the hearts of his countrymen a monument 
more imperishable than marble, mare enurding than the solid 
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brass. The voice which so often charmed the Council is boshed iu 
eternal silence, the brilliant pen is motionless for ever. 

Ashes to ashes, lay the old man down, 

And o*er his dust no monument Deed stand. 

Save the long glory of his pure renown 
And the proud sorrow of his native land. 

Lord Dufferin is to be the next Viceroy and Governor- 
General of India. The appointment was expected, and has 
given universal satisfaction. Lord Dufferin is not only a most 
skilful and experienced diplomatist, but his experience since be 
left Canada, has lain in directions and been connected with 
questions calculated to qualify him in a peculiar degree for the 
great appointment which he is soon to obtain. Lord Lytton 
came to India with a mission, and lie fulfilled it. That tnissioii 
was to strengthen our frontier against Russia by closing his hand 
on Southern Affghanistau. Lord Ripon came to India with a 
mission, and he fulfilled it. That mission was to relax the 
closed hand and practically surrender all that accrued to 
us as the fruit of the last AfFghan war. Lord Lytton gave us 
internal tranquillity and external wars. Lord Ripon has given us 
external tranquillit}^ and internal ferment. What in the shape of 
a mission is there left for Lord Dufferin to accomplish % He has 
still two courses left open to him. He can give us neither or both. 

Among the minor events of the Quarter, the collapse of 
Madame Blavatski and the Theosophist sham deserves at least a 
passing notice, and that less from the intrinsic importance of 
the event itself, than for certain tendencies of modern thought 
in connexion with religion which it emphasises and illustrates. 
If the letters published in the Madras Christian World are 
genuine documents, and under the circumstances it is impossible 
not to believe that they are, Madame Blavatski, the leader of the 
movement, has been all along a vulgar impostress of the' lowest 
type. The amazing thing about the whole matter is that such 
a woman should liave found dupes and followers in Allan 
Hume, Percy Sinnett, Mr. Carmichael, and the other distin-- 
guished persons whose names have been associated with her 
career in this country. The faith in ancient revelations, so 
we are assured, is passing from us. Let those who regard this as 
a subject for congratulation reflect on what we are offered iu 
their stead; Madame Blavatski, Mr, Slade, Colonel Olcot, Koot 
Hoomi, the separated halves of cigarette-papers, bundles of 
bladders, of feathers and muslin, signs, miracles, and manifestations 
which, from their despicable character, apart from the clumsy 
trickery by which they are contrived, constitute an outrage on 
human creiiulity and an insult to the human understanding. 

l^th September 188i. George A. Stack. 



SUMMARY OF ANNUAL REPORTS FOR 1885. 


Many of these publications have only been issued from the 
Press in June and Jul y 1884, We commence our summary with 
The Jails of Bengal^ by E. V. Westmacott, Esq., c.s. 

T he Report, although it bears Mr. Westmacott’s name, ie 
substantially the production of Dr. Lethbridge. Turning 
first to the all-important question of mortality, we are glad 
to learn from the Report that the vital statistics for the 
first time, since 1878, show a great and decided improvements 
The ratio of deaths from all causes in 1883 was 16*6 less than 
in the previous year. There has been a decrease of over & 
per cent, in the total number of convicts admitted direct for the 
year under review as compared with the previous year, but 
it is not satisfactory to notice that there has been no falling off 
for 1883 in the more serious classes of Jail offences, crimnal 
offences for 1883 standing at 88 as against 76 fot 1882. 


Annual Report on the Lunatic Asylums of the Punjab for the 

year 1883. 

I T is satisfactory to observe that this important class of institu- 
tions are carefully administered in the Punjab. Lunatic 
Asylum administration may be tested by one great result: 
the number of cures effected under treatment. 143 lunatics 
were admitted to both Asylums (Delhi and Lahore) during the 
year under review, and of this number 53 were discharged com- 
pletely cured. 

Report on the Dispensaries and Charitable InstUntions of the 
^North-Western Provinces and Oudh, for the year 1883. 

T his report is described by the Lieutenant-Governor as a 
record of efficient and economical work. To sum up the 
year’s operations, 16,26,821 patients were ' relieved ; 12,997 
major and 78.613 minor operations were performed, special 
relief was afforded against fever in 14, and against cholera 
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in 31 pTaces, 34 buildings were constructed, extended or im- 
proved, and 34 poor blind or leper asylutne were maintained, 
in whicli 9,765 cases were relieved or maintained, and the cost 
of these operations was Rs. 3,78,942. 


Report on Education in Ooorg from 1834 to 1882. By Lewis 

nice, Esq. 

M r, Rice's review of, education in Coorg since 1852 is a record 
of what may be called intennittant progress acliieve- 
ment under cricumstancos exceptionally dilBcult and discourag- 
ing. Mr. Rice says : “ the upshot of the whole inquiry would 
thereof seem to be that, what could be done has been 
done, and that to a greater extent than mere figures w^ould 
indicate.” The number of Government and aided schools is 
59, with 3,043 pupils, of whom 305 are girls. Of these schools, 
6 aro English, established by Government, one in each Taluk. 
They contain 34G pupils, one being a girl. The Vernacular 
schools are 53 in number and have 2,697 pupils, of whom 304 
are girls. There are no unaided schools connected with this 
department. _______ 

Report on Calcutta Medical Institutions for 1883. By A, J, 
Payne, Esq., M. D,, Surgeon General of Bengal. 

A PECULIAR interest attaches to Dr. Payne's reports 
just now, and it seems to us a pity that an import- 
ant annual report of this description, a Report for 1883, should 
not he in the hands of the public until August JS84. Dr. 
Payne subinitted his report in its entirety early in May 1884, 
and the few pages of the Government Resolution on the 
Report were therefore tl)e result of nearly three months secre- 
tariat study and meditation, but we suppo.se Mr. Macaulay con- 
soles him.self with the reflection that, although the mills of his 
administration grind very slowly, they grind uncommonly .small. 

Thegeneral medical record for 1883 sliows a distinct improvement 
on the record for 1882. The general death-rate of the town was 
28*4 per mille as against 80*4 per mille in the preceding year. The 
number of deaths from cholera was 2,037 against 2.240 in 
1882, and 1,368 the average of the nine years ending with 
1881. .The small-pox returns for the year under review were 
very discouraging. Dr. Payne says : “ In the small- pox hospital 
103 persons were treated in 1883, of these 22 had been vac- 
cinated, of whom 3 died ; 18 had b en inoculated, and 5 . 
died; 4 had had small-pox previously and 1 died^ 69 were 
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unprotected and 26 died.” Referring to tlie working of the 
Vaccination Act in Calcutta, Dr. Payne says : “ the records 
of the Health Officer do not show any in the quantity of 
work, and the protective value of it is open to serious sus- 
picion on the ground supplied by the Campbell Hospital.*’ 

The Lieutenant-Governor admits that these figures are un- 
satisfactory, but His Honor does not consider that they es- 
tablish any ground for the organization and maintenance of a. 
separate sin#ll-pox hospital. The action of the Government 
in connection with this important matter will be limited for the 
present to securing a more thorough and efficient administra- 
tion of the Vaccination Act. 

The total number of patients admitted to the various hospitals 
was 239,337 for 1883, as against 253,083 in 1882, and the deaihs 
in proportion to the whole number admitted was 136*83 per mille 
in 1883 as against 143 73 in 1882. 


Annual Report on the Police Administration of the Town of 
Calcutta and its Suburbs fo7- 1883. 

M r. HARRISON is to be congratulated on the fact that he can 
. now and then escape from the turmoil, the raging sea of 
municipal controversy to the calmer waters of Police Administra- 
tion, The Police Report for the year 1883 is, on the whole, very 
satisfactory reading. There has been a decrease under almost 
every heading iu connection with which a decrease was desirable. 
The total net decrease in false cases was 229, there being a 
decrease of 273 for the town, and an increase of 44 for the 
suburbs, Tiie total value of the property stolen in rupees duiing 
the year amounted to 16,247, of this property to tlie 

value of rupees 84,065 was recovered, and this gives as a per- 
centage of value of property recovered 51* 74, Murders in the 
town were less by one than in 1882 : six in 1883 as against 
seven iu 1882. Offences of burglary and lurking-house trespass iu 
the town decreased from 149 in 1882 to 130, of which 46 per cent, 
were detected. Tliere was an increase, in tire number of suicides, 
60 for 1883 as against 45 iu 1882. The cognizable crimes in 
the suburbs decreased from 3,276 to 2,857, but there was in 
the suburbs a remarkable increase in serious offences against the 
person, the number of which rose from 44 to 11 5, or an increase 
of 71. The Police service is not popular with tlie Bengalis. This 
is attributed to the severity of the work for which, owing to" their 
inferior physique, the Bengalis are unfitted. Yet their superior 
intelligence is valuable, and the Bengalis in the force have no reason 
to complain of the service. Of 230 Bengalis employed, 148 were 
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constables and 82 native officers, representing a v6ry IktgQ 
percentage of promotions indeed^ 


Reports on Native Publications issued and registered in the 
several Provinces of British India during the year 1882. 

W HY this Report, which deals with the year 1882, should 
not be published until 1884, is not expiaingd 1 It shows 
a great increase in the number of publications, attesting iu every 
department of literature the spread of increased intellectual 
activity among the people. The Reporter for Madras concludes 
his analj'sis as follows ; — ‘‘ As far as I have been able to notice 
the general tone of the publications, registered during the year, 
was unobectionable as regards morality and loyalty.** 

In Bengal, according to the Reporter, Baboo Ghunder Nath 
Bose, the results were very uneven. In fiction,^ according to 
the Baboo, we had some “ grand” works, and the grandest was 
the Valmikiv Jaya of Pandit Hara Prasad. The publications, 
as we have said, show an increase under every head — Biography, 
Law, Fiction, Poetry, Work of Science \ but according to the 
Reporter the increase under the head of poetry is scarcely a sub- 
ject for congnitulatiour 

“Much of the poetry,” we are told, ‘‘ was of the usual kind, 
vapid, verbose, dull and unsubstantial,” and it is not satisfactory 
to learn tliat works on science have been confined to a few ele- 
mentary treatises on mathematics, while as regards travels, no 
work in any language was received during the year. The pub- 
lications under tl\e head of Law and Poetry show a great increase, 
.Thus, the educated tendencies of the Bengali intellect, senti- 
ment and litigation are well illustrated iu their literature. Let us 
now turn to the North-Western Provinces and Oudh. Everything, 
fiction, history, biography, science, has to give way to language 
and law in the North-Western Provinces. As against , ten 
books on biography, one on politics, two on travels, 50 on history, 
there were published in the North-Western Provinces for the 
year under review, 226 books on language and 325 on laws. 
Turning to the Punjaub we find that everything in this part of 
India, judging by the literary outcome of the year, has to giVe 
way to poetry and religion. 

As against three works on politics, seven on philosophy, ten on 
history, one on travels, 16 on fiction, there were published in the 
Punjaub 289 poetical works and 300 publications on religion. 
British Burma shows the very satisfactory increase of ten per cent, 
in the number of publications registered. Religion carries away 
the first prize, but poetry is a good second. As against two 
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publications 4«ring the year on law, one on philosophy, tw^nty^three 
drama, foiu’ history, there were published 57 poetical works, and in 
all 64i works' on religion. Judging by Mr. Wilson's report, the 
intellect of Assam is still fettered by the ^'cold chain of silence," 
The summaiy for the province is melancholy reading. One dra- 
matic work, one on language, seven poetical works, five on religion, 
this is the* sum total of the publications for Assam registeied 
during the ygar. Mysore has done much better, Mr, Rich says 
‘'The increased literary activity has been remarkable," 48 publica- 
tions for the year under review as against eight for the preceding 
year. Religion cairies all before it in Mysore. We have twenty-six 
publications under this head as against one poetical work, nine on 
philosophy, two on law, two fiction, one on science, and the rest 
miscellaneous. 


Review of Forest Administration for 1883 in British India. 
By Dr. Schlich. 

T he rapid increase of Forest revenue is noted by Dr. Schlich 
as the most remarkable feature in Indian Forest Adminis- 
tration, It has risen from 68 to 104 lakhs in five years, and it is 
more than probable that this rate of increase will not only be 
maintained but greatly exceeded in the future. Dr. Sehlicli 
looks forward with confidence to the future of Forest Administra- 
tion in India, and attributes the givatly improved results of 
late years to the careful special training which the higher 
classes of Forest officers have now to undergo, and to the supenior 
organisation of that most useful body — Fort st Rangers— from the 
native subordinates. The necessiiy for Forest conseivancy has 
at last been fully recognised. Duiing the year under review 
prosecutions under the Forest Conservancy laws, have been veiy 
numerous, and, on the whole, very success! ul. 


Annual Report on Inland Emigration for the year 1883. 

By J. G. Grant, Esq., M. D. 

I T is most satisfactory to observe that this important depart- 
mertt has been carefully looked after by those who are tes- 
ponsible for it, as far as an annual report can supply any indication 
to this end. Mere statistics could not by themselves indicate 
all the more important features of the results achieved. A 
large increase in the number of emigrants might be accompanied 
by a corresponding increase of suffering and hardship, but in con- 
nexion with the increase which has actually taken place, there is 
no reason to fear that this has been the case. Regulations for the 
protection of the coolies have been rigidly enforced, and the 
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n^edical gfupervision has been so strict and so thoroughly carried 
out, that the increase may be taken as representing the increased 
popularity of the system. The total number of emigrants and 
their dependants registered for contractors and garden-sardars,. 
taken collectively and for transmission, vid Calcutta, Goalundo^ 
or KoObhtea, as the case might be, was for each of the past three 
years as follows 


Yenr. 

Contractor's Coolies.- 

Sardar Coolies. 

• Total, 

1881 

6,415 

‘2,379 

8,794 

1 88'2 

7,995 

2,907 

lo,9(i-2 

1883 

9,876 

5,291 

15,167 


Revieio for 1883 of Ward Estate Management in Oudli. 

T he management — the improved management — of Wards'* 
estates is a question which has been engaging the serious 
jittention of the Supreme Government for some time past. The 
review for 1883 of the management of estates in tlm Court of Wards 
or under tlie TalukdaiV Relief Act in Oudh, will therefore be read 
with peculiar interest. The extent of Wards’ Estate land under 
the direct administration of the Government is enormous, and 
if Mr. buck’s department is to be anything more than an empo- 
rium of agricultural theories, Wards’ Estate management will be 
the arena of vastly im[)roved methods of agriculture, leading, it 
may be hoped, to commensurate results. All the more im- 
poitant results connected with Wards’ Estate management in Oudh 
for the year 1883 were, in the highest degree, satisfactory. The 
gross rental of these estates has risen in the course of five years from 
llupet s 5,67,201 to lis. 5,86,578. The rise is a little more than 
3 per cent, in all, or half percent, per annum. We quite agree with 
Ml*. W^oodburn in thinking that the smallness of this increase is a 
subject for congratulation. Increased rentals can always be 
brought about by means which would have the worst effects on the 
prosperity of the estates themselves. Mr. Woodburn says : It will 
be seen that most of these estates begin with encumbrances as 
even tbe minority properties are usually in debt.” The rent due 
for the year under review was collected in full, and so far from 
any pressure being used to exact full rents, the collections 
in 1881 were allowed to fall eight per cent, below the full 
rental, and when a good season ensued in 1882 : The tenants 
(we are quoting from Mr, Woodburn) came forward admirable 
in the payment of rent suspended after a bad harvest. Loans for 
land improvement form an important part of the Wards* Estate 
Administration in Oudh, and has so far been' attended with the 
most satisfactory results,” As regards the manner in which 
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th^se invpr(wem€t)ts ahould be ma<lei Mr, Woodbufn says : Ifr 
is becoming more and mole widely recognized, that local im- 
provements can at least, in estates under ofBcial management, 
be best carried on indirectly,, that is, through the tenants/* In 
this opinion we entirely concur. The improvements of every 
kind effected on the various estates arO eriumerated * in con- 
siderable detail : sinking new wells and reclaiming jungle or 
marshy land,^were among the more common forms of estate im- 
provement, but we regret that this record contains scarcely any 
mention of the introduction among the ryots of more scientific and 
economical methods of agriculture. Can it be that the Oudh 
Government is after all a convert to Sir Ashley Edei/s doctrine, 
that the one thing the Indian ryot does not need, is any in- 
struction which would tend show him how to make the most of 
the soil on which ha lives. 
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General Literature. 

Gujarat and the Gujaratis : Pictures of Men and Manners taken 
from Life, By Behramji M. Malabari. Bombay ; Edacatioa 
Society’s Press, 1884. 

T O the second Edition of this work is prefixed a vast number 
of complimentary extracts from reviews of the first Edition 
appearing in newspapers botli in India and in England. These 
extracts are nearly all couched in terms of extravagant praise, and 
as they stare the reader in the face at the outset of the volume, 
they naturally create a very high expectatiou of the treat in 
store for him. We mean no disparagement to a lively and 
enteitaining volume, when we remark tliat the expectations 
ciealed by these laudatory extracts are not altogether realised. 
Native newspapers may he expected to be considerably too 
fulsome in their appreciation of a smart book by a native author, 
and one is accustomed to leceive their comments with a large 
allowance for the extravagant fervour of oriental speech : hut 
English reviewers, in their natural and kindly desire to encourage 
native talent, should be careful not to suspend their functions 
as critics. It is the duty of an English reviewer to point out 
clearly to a native writer his faults of language and defects of style, 
altliongli this sliould perliaps be done in a gentler and more sym- 
pathetic spirit than in the case of an English author. It is a weak- 
ness which may proceed from a kindly spirit, but whicli is none* the 
less a weakness, to speak of this work as remarkable, ” of its 
English as wonderfully perfect and sit humour as always gemiine 
and fiesh, when, in truth, its English abounds in the solecisms and 
peculiarities with which we are all familiar in the speech of the 
English-educated natives, and its humour is as often as not, forced, 
unnatural, and ineffective. That, however, does not prevent these 
sketches from being on the whole smart, lively, and entertaining 
reading. 

To support our statement that the usual peculiarities of 
“ native-English ” arc to be found freely in Mr. Malabari’s volume, 
we give here a few examples picked out at random, of which we 
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make a present to Messrs. Rowe and Webb. The possessive case 
is frequently misused, as on page 3 : There was nothing for it 
liowever, but to bow to friendii decision'' The wrong adverb is 
sometimes used, as on page 88 : “ One of the most educated men in 
India,” wheie ‘‘ most ” is used for “best.” The following speak 
for themselves : — “ Last week I was dined by my mother-indaw : ” 
“ The local Municipality, under some energetical Collectors, ” &c. : 
“ The grain-dealers, who, only the other week, sat with all the 
insolence of shopj are fearfully down in the mouth,” Again, 
Mr. Malttbiiri is not altogether free from the tendency to use a 
magniloquent style which is so marked a feature in the English of 
the educated Baboo, and wbicli reaches its culmination in the 
immoricil biography of Mr. Justice Onoocool Chunder Muklierjee: 
as for example, when he describes t he bleeding breast of a Moham- 
medan fanatic as “a piece of law flesh besprinkled with the 
vital fluid.” We will conclude this unpleasant task of jdeking 
holes in Mr. Malabari's English by drawing attention to his 
peculiar misuse of the word ‘‘abuses.” One article in his book 
is entitled: “Native abuses: symptoms, causes, and treatment 
thereof.” Of this, he remarks “ Native abuses are of endless 
variety,” and so on, using ^‘abuses ” as an equivalent for “ terms of 
abuse.” Mr. Malabari may do this advisedly and intend it merely 
as a legitimate joke : but it is not English. Having finished our 
duty of fault-finding, we glady remark ihat, in spite of oriental 
solecisms, Mr. Malabaii's English is, on the whole, powerful and 
easy, and has a quaiutness which in many cases gives it a peculiar 
cliann. 

It is obvious that Mr, Malahdri has a real sense of humour, and 
some of his descriptions and incidents are laughable in the 
extreme. There is, for example, the amusing scene in a Police 
Court, where an Irish soldier is brought up on a false charge of 
assaulting a woman, and is examined by a Va*quil. Mr. Malabaii 
has succeeded fairly well in catcliing the superficial peculiarities 
of the Irish brogue, and works the dialogue between Magistrate, 
soldier, woman and pleader with considerable skill up to the laugh- 
able close. 

Va’ijuil (sentenliouj«ly ). — Weigh your words. 

8oliiicr, — llow kin 1 weigh me words P 

Va’quil. — 8ir, have you come liere to brandy words with me? 

HolUier — Do ye think so, thin ?- 

Va’quil (furiously)- — Now, hold out your tongue, Sir. 

It is needless to say that the soldier obeyed the unexpected in- 
junction, and held out his tongue, thus transforming the gravity 
of the Court into “ inextinguishable laughter. ” Or, again, we may 
instance, as a good example of quiet humour, the following 
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coiiitnenf on an official description of a dispensary as ‘‘ unsur- 
passed at least in this country.*^ Mr, Malabari remarks: 

But I too, have seen dispensaries in Kattywdr which are, and 
will remain for a century to come, quite ‘ unsurpassed/ For 
instance, there was one at Malid. It was in a nice little hovel 
and was conducted on Catholic principles ; for not only was it free 
to light and rain, but even beasts of the field and birds of the air 
found free access to it. For some time I had been told the 
dispensary had not been working : but I found that this assertion 
could not be borne out, for I myself saw a number of respectable- 
looking mice experimenting with the surgical instruments, and a 
number of big stalking spiders surroun ling the blue bottles with a 
fantastic network. There is a great lieal of this sort of hiunour 
in the hook, natural, easy and kindly. But then, agoin, there is a 
great deal of very unnatural humour. Mr. Malabari is evidently 
conscious that he has a considerable gift of hiunour, and 
is laudably anxious not to bury his talent in a napkin. But ho 
allows his desire to exercise his mental gift to run away with him. 
His descriptions, consequently, frequently show an unnatural 
straining after humorous effects, which robs tliem of their force, 
and sometimes renders them altogether unintelligible. Mr, 
Malabari aims too obviously at being a native “ Ali Baba,” 
If we may venture to give advice to so able and eminent a native 
journalist, we would recommend him to cease to strain after 
humorous effects, and to be emtent to be '‘funny ' only when 
the fun arises siiontaneously out of liis subject and his method of 
treatment. 

In spite of these dosparaging remarks, which we mean in no 
unkindly spirit, Mr. Malaharis sketches are undoubtedly fresh, 
piquant^ and entertaining, and afford a very suggestive insight 
into the mental attitude of the well-disposed amongst the educated 
natives towards their fellow-countrymen and the European 
element in India. In the “Introduction,” the author gives a 
biicf but lively sketcli of his own career, more especially of his 
connection with the native press. This may be taken as shedding 
an amusing light on tlie cliaracter and management of a good 
many of those native papers which are a “ thorn in the ilesli ” 
to our rulers, and on the qualifications of tlieir editors to browbeat 
the (iovernment of the country and to guide and edneal j native 
public opinion. Ho describes with a keen relish Iiis eagerness, at 
the ago of IS, to become a journalist and censor of morals, 
and “to enlighten tlie public on political and other topics of 
the day.” At tliat. age he was joint-editor of a native news- 
paper, whoso uanio i.'i not given, hut which must have been a 
precious production. Mr, Malabiri treated of social questions : 
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the co-editor of politics. ‘‘ Was it not glorious to criticise and 
ridicule the highest men in the country ? What a privilege for 
too-early-emancipated schoolboys!” Mr. Malabari had always 
scribbled poetry : and his leaders on social topics consisted of his 
rejected poems turned into prose. His co-editor’s qualifications 
for the post of a political guide to the public may be gathered 
from the following anecdote : — “ One day, writing I believe 
of the battle of Plevna, P. asked me what was meant by 
‘ the Porte/ I explained ‘the Porte’ might be the Sultan of 
Turkey’s principal wife. P. thought it was only the European 
title of the Khedive of Egypt.” Mr. Malabari naively remarks : 

We often thought and wrote in that curious way.” We 
suspect a good many of the more violent native papers are 
conducted by schoolboys whose qualifications to be leaders 
of the people are on a par with those of the mysterious P. 
The refreshing candour of this account indicates one of the 
chaims of the book. For the same candour is displayed in all 
Mr, Malabar/s sketches of Indian Social and Religious life, and 
no belligerent Christian Missonary has ever unveiled with a 
greater force of scorn and indignation the various abominations 
the moie degraded forms of Hinduism or Mohammedanism. 
The vast weight of horrible and obscene superstition that hangs 
like a plague-cloud over the land may yet be removed if the 
educated natives of the country turn from the fascinating pur- 
suit of political will-o’-the-wisps, and apply their energies, like 
Mr, Malabari, to exposing and denouncing fearlessly all that “is 
degrading and unclean lu the social and religious observances 
of the people. We appeal to our young Bengali orators and 
journalists, if they must found, with flourish of trumpets and 
with infinite expenditure of fervid rhetoric, a National Fund, to 
devote this fund, not to political agitation,” but to social and 
domestic reform. Reform best begins at home : and the salvation 
of India will be near at hand when we find the whole body of 
educated natives -of every race throughout India banding to- 
gether for the abolition of child-marringo^s or the cmancipaiion 
of widows, with the same zeal and fervour as tliat which they 
are now displaying, say, in their attempt to get the ago of 
candidates for the Civil Service raised. In this matter we have 
nothing but praise to give to Mr. Malabari : he dedicates his 
book ‘‘ to the true reformers of the country as distinguished 
from the false,” and his own courageous exposiue of the 
various mysteries and abominations of the Indian religious systems, 
whilst practically ignoring political questions, sutticiently indi- 
cates wherein the difference consists between the true ” and 
false ” reformers. It is true, Mr. Malabari is a Parsi, so that 
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it is an easier matter for him to take up an attitude of uncompra- 
inising hostility towards the abominations of Hinduism than it 
would bo for a Hindu: but he is equally unsparing in his ex- 
posure of the hypocrisies and vices of his own community, aa 
witness his chapter entitled “ Parsis,’' in \Yhich the lifeless 
formality and aimlessness of the faith of his co-religionists is 
sketched with no hesitating pen. 

We observe that in the preface, written hy Mr, E^B. Eastwick, 
he remarks : “ Here will be found evidences of the friction 
which exists between the governing and the governed race. 
It is to be hoped that the hauteur of the one and the irrita- 
tion of the other are decreasing : but the European who goes 
to sleep with his boots in an Indian gentleman's lap while 
travelling in the same compartment of a carriage on an Indian 
railway is, it is to he feared, not whoily extinct,'’ &c. Some 
of the criticisms appearing in English papers would also lead 
one to infer that there is a good deal in Mr. Malahari’s sketches 
illustrative of the strained relations between the English popu- 
lation in India and the natives, and denunciatory of the fancied 
insolence and of the former. Now, we have read the book 
through, and fail eutiiely to find ‘^evidences of the friction, &c/* 
Mr. Eastwick has probably read as far as page 25 on which 
this incident occurs, and has inferred, without reading, 
that there would bo similar incidents in every 25 pages. It 
has been remarked that a man finds in a book only what he 
brings to it, whicli may possibly account for what Mr. Eastwick 
and the reviewers have found in J\lr. Malabari’s volume. The 
incident referred to by Mr. Eastwick is tho only one in the 
book having the least reference to “ European hauteur,'' and 
we m^ venture to (luestion its significance. In the first place, 
we are not quite sure that it ever occurred : Mr. Malabari 
does not vouch for the truth of all liis incidents, and this may 
be .simj)!y introduced for the sake of effect and to give piqiuincy 
to tlie account of a dull railway journey. In tho second 
place, what it illustrates is simply the vulgarity and insolence 
of low-bred peo[)le any wbere, no matter what tlieir race: 
the Englisliman, being an exceptionally vigorous animal in all 
the walks of life, is exceptionally trucuhnt and offensive when 
1)0 takes to insolence. But we do not see that it involves 
any race-feeling at all. If Meer Gulam B'iba had been an 
uiiinislokeable English gc'ntlcman travtdling in England, he 
might have had to submit to similai', or even greater, annoy- 
ances in a third'Class carriage from some Iniitisli fellow-traveller — 
navvy, or costcnnongcir, or day-labomcr — in wliich no race-feeling 
could possibly have lurked. There is nothing whatever in 
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tlie story wliich could’ not have occurred to au English gentle- 
niaii travelling on an English railway. And we thereforo very 
strongly demur to the remarks as to ** race-feeling ” basoil upon 
it. For the rest,* Mr. Malabari’s sketches are peculiarly friendly 
to the Europeans. All the European officials to whom he refers 
arc spoken of with deference and respect, and praised for various 
virtues : whereas tlie personal sketches of distinguished natives 
are frequent^ scornful and sarcastic in the extreme. So much 
is this tlie case, that we can easily imagine a native critic 
charging Mr. Malah.iri with subservieuce to the ruling power, 
and with au unpatiiotic severity to his own people. We make 
these remarks because a certain class of publicists and writers 
do incalculable harm l>y wriiing and speaking as if the only 
question to be solved in India was the question of aholisliing 
“European iusolenco.*’ There is a wide-spread impression 
at home, amongst the large class to whom politics is a mixture of 
ignorance mistaking itself for knowledge with mawkishness mis- 
taking itself for sentiment, that the Englishman in India habi- 
tually ill-treats and insults native gentlemen, and displays a 
** spirit of arrogance which must be checked’' in all his rela- 
tions with the native community. This feeling is fosteied by 
such remarks as that of Mr. Eastwick quoted above, who 
nieiilions ‘"European hauteur'' as a matter of course of which 
eveiy one knew. Our own impression is that this “ European 
iiisolencc is largely imaginary as far as it is based upon any 
race-feeling, Europeans are fiequently insolent and arrogant 
one towards another: some are habitually so to every one. 
But this is due to the personal character of the arrogant indi- 
vidual, which shows itself equally in his dealings with Europeans 
and natives : in the latter case it is no more due to race4k-uiing 
than in the former. The offended native fancies it is so, and 
writes of it to a native paper : the offended European returns 
scorn for scorn, or bears tlie infliction meekly : at any rate he 
docs not think of erecting it into a public question. 


Oriental Carpets. How they are made and conveyed to Europe, 
with a narrative of a Journey to the East in search of them. 
By IIkubkut CoxoN. Loudon: T. Fisher Unwin, 1884. 

writing many books there is no end, ” and it is difficult 
to surmise any reason why this particular book 
should have been written at all. Its origin is probably due to 
the following extract from the Globe, October 12tb, 1883, which is 
inserted on the title-page : — 

“ Through Baku there roceutly passed a Newcastle carpet-dealer, 
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who had come out to the Caucasus and Persia to open up 
a direct trade iu Oriental carpets between the Tyne and the 
principal carpet centres of the East. To the Russians here such 
enterprise is lunazinL^, and I must say that the fact deserves 
record in tliese days^ when English commercial enterprise is often 
said to be dogcneraiiug, that one of the first Europeans to travel 
along the new Baku railway should be an English provincial trader/* 
This flattering notice no doubt suggested to th^ ‘‘ Newcastle 
carpet dealer ** that, like other great travellers, ho might easily 
miJev himself famous by writing a book : but ne snior ultra 
cvepidam^ and it is a pity that he has quitted the familiar 
btisiness of haggling for carpets to C))ter upon the more 
difficult pursuit of literature. Mr. Coxon^s book is ambiiion.^ly 
got up, with a sjnsational cover across which two gilt camels 
arc patiently bearing the illustrious traveller’s baggage duly 
laboiUd “ Coxon, Batoum, ” is embellished with a pompous 
dedicutiou, a prefatory note, eleven illnstiations and a map, all 
of which serve as the elaborate setting for 75 pages of print, con- 
taining a very commonplace account of tlic by no means dinicult 
or unusiisal journey to B .ku on the Caspian Sea, and a few lliin.^y 
n-majks about Daghestan and other carpets. Nowadays a 
railway runs from Batoiuu to Baku, and there is nothing novel 
or strange or dangerous in the attem])t to reach the latter city 
that entitles it to be immortalised in a book. It would be possible 
to write an account of an everyday journey from London to 
llancliester which should be fresh and entertaining and woitliy 
of the comparative immortality of print : but Mr. Coxon’s account 
of his journey through such well-known places as Flushiug, 
Berlin, Breslau, Cracow, Odessa, Batoiim, Tiflis and Baku, is 
conspicuous by the absence of any such freshness of treatment, 
and simply consists of short paragraphs of commonplace comment 
which look like fragmentary reminiscences of the various 
guide-books read by the author during Ids journey. Thus 
Breslau, the capital of Silesia, an ancient and progressing town 
situated on the Oder, which river is navigable for light drauglit 
steamers from Breslau to Stettin on the Baltic. The old fortifi- 
cations have becK tastefully converted into pleasure-grounds, the 
fosse serving as a breeding place for a variety of fowl.” “ Odessa 
is a flourishing and strongly fortified town on the coast of the 
Black Sea. The city is regularly built, in a parallelogram foim, 
on a gentle declivity, and slopes towards the sea Many of the 
streets are broad and lined with trees. The grain warehouses 
are of immense size. Corn is the chief article of export, 
after which comes wool and tallow. ” Mr. Coxon enlivens his ac- 
count of his perilous journey across such unknown and uufre- 
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qucnted countries as those that form the Continent of Europe by 
heaps of strange and interesting information of this kind. We 
are disappointed, however, to find that although he passed through 
the comparatively unknown town of London, he does not seem 
to have been able to pick up any fresh information regarding 
its population, birth-rate, government, or principal buildings. 
We expected something of this kind: ‘^London, the capital of 
England, a flourishing and rather large town on the river Thames, 
a dirty stream which flows into the North Sea. The population 
is numerous, anid is yearly increasing. Tiiere are a good many 
ships to be seen at tluj extensive docks here, and a large trade 
is carried on, which is no doubt capable of much extension if 
properly fostered. This city is chiefly noted for its ‘ porter, ’ 
a pleasant malt liquor consumed in immense quantities by the 
inhabitants.’' A good, part of Mr. Coxon's 75 pages is made of 
of excellent guide-book information of this kind. Mr. Coxon, 
however, in the course of his exciting travels into unfrequented 
parts, does occasionally pick up a startlingly fresh piece of informa- 
tion which he generously imparts witli great naivete to his reader, 
as, for examjde, where he announces his discovery that the Moors 
of Morocco, a race hitherto but little known, are ** followers of 
Mahomet, ” or again whore, commenting upon the disa[)pearancc 
from Ikikii of fire-worship, he informs us that iu Soutli Fersia 
and India fire-worshippers still exist. ” 

Mr. Coxon was accompanied during the greater part of his 
perilous journey by Ids brother-in-law, and from Odessa to JJfikii 
he had the good fortune, appiieutly, to have the well-known Mr. 
Cliarles Marvin as a fellow-traveller, to whom he was much in- 
debted for his kindness in interpreting. But from Tiflis to Baku 
he liad very extraordinary travelling companions, if we niay judge 
from the following ; ** After thoroughly exploring Tiilis we 

quitted the town for Baku, accompanied by a downpour of rain 
and flashes of lightning,'* Mr. Coxon’s English style very fre- 
quently affords similar amusement to the reader, as, for example, 
when, in describing Sevastopol, he makes a statement which, if 
it means anything, means that he saw a Russian ironclad strolling 
aslipre at that place ! 

Mr. Coxon's object in this journey was to “ establish a direct 
trade between Newcastle and the carpet districts of tlie East," 
60 as both to diminish the cost of the carpets by doing away 
with the half-dozen middlemen through whose hands oriental 
carpets passed before reaching the dealer in England, and 
to lessen the chances of deception so as to ensure genuine 
specimens. However, in the account of his travels, carpets are 
kept conscientiously in the background, and two-thirds of the 
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book are flevoted to explaining how the author managed to arrive 
at Baku, with a running account of the usual incidents of railway 
and steam-boat travelling. It seems, however, to have occurred 
suddenly to Mr. Coxon as he was finishing his book, that he 
ought after all to say something about the subject which forms its 
title, so he treats us to a chapter of 14 pages on “The Carpet 
Industry in the East.” Here, we thought, we shall get something 
new from Mr. Coxon, as he is treating of his own metier ; but the 
chapter is disappointing and fragmentary, altliofigh somewhat 
ambitious in its historical introduction. “Carpets date from a 
very remote period. We read of them being applied to sacred uses 
by the priests of Heliopolis in Egypt,” &c. There are very few 
things in the chapter that might not have been written by one 
who knew nothing about carpets, and who had got the subject 
up from an EncyclopseJia : and we searched in vain for those 
little touches which would betray the practical carpet-dealer. Per- 
haps the following quotation contains the only point of any 
practical value in the chapter, and even this is by no means new. 
“An old Persian test for a good carpet is to drop a peace of red- 
hot charcoal upon it. This leaves a singed brown spot. If the 
carpet be a good one, of the first quality, the hand can then brush 
off the singed wool without the least trace of the burn being after- 
wards discernible in the carpet. ” The following remarks by au 
English carpet-dealer may be of some interest to the superinten- 
dents of our Indian jails. “ It is to be regretted that the baneful 
influence of competition on the part of the Indian jails, coupled 
with the greedy desire of dealers to obtain them quicker and 
cheaper, should have lowered the quality and depreciated the value 
of Indian carpets in Europe.” “ In some districts of India carpets 
are made altogether unworthy of notice. ” 

The book is illustrated by eleven drawings from photographs 
purchased of an enterprising French artist, resident in Tiflis, 
and from information, sketches, and ideas with which I have been 
able to supply him." Mr. Coxon informs us that these drawings 
are the work of a local artist this is quite unnecessary, as only 
talent which was purely local ” could have produced the 
exquisite sketch which forms the frontispiece of the volume. 

On the whole, we cannot altogether approve of Mr. Coxon's 
ambitious venture into the field of literature. The matter in 
this book would have done very well to*form the raw material 
for two or three letters from “ our special correspondent on the 
Caspian ” for the local Newcastle papers, and the style would 
probably have passed muster in the columns of the daily press, 
but it is a mistake to have diluted it out to 73 pages and made it 
into a gorgeously got-up book. 


b 
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ArminiuB Vambery. His Life and Adventures, written by Him- 
self, London: T. Fisher Unwin, 1884. 

T he title of this fascinating volume is somewhat mislead- 
ing. It is really simply an account of the famous journey 
of Vambery to Samarkand in the guise of a dervish, with just 
BO much of his previous and subsequent life as is necessary to intro- 
duce and round off the story of that exploit. As the author 
entitles this Life,*' we may infer that he himself regards this 

adventurous journey of his as the main event in his career, to which 
his previous life served only as a preparation, and the success- 
ful accomplishment of which has robbed his subsequent his- 
tory of any interest in hla own eyes. We rise from reading 
the volume with a feeling of regret that this great exploit of Vam- 
bery 's early manhood should have dwarfed so entirely in his own 
mind all that went before and all that has come after : for, although 
we are prepared to find the life of a Professer of Languages at 
an Hungarian University sufficiently dull and commonplace to 
be dismissed in a few short sentences, our curiosity is excited to 
know more of those early years of privation and poverty which 
resulted in turning out into the world so remarkable a linguist and 
so daring a traveller as the famous faux derviche.*’ But these 
early years are dismissed in ten pages : the journey from Buda- 
pest to Samarkand begins on p. 11. We hope the author 
may be induced In some subsequent edition to give us a 
more detailed account of the struggles of his youth : the story 
of his earlier years of hardship and penury written with -the 
same freshness and piquancy as the rest of the volume would 
be fascinating in the extreme, and might serve to inspire a fresh 
chapter in the next edition of Smiles' “ Self-Help." 

Born of poor Hungarian parents, and losing his father when but 
a few months old, Vambery was early turned adrift to seek his 
own livelihood. After three years' schooling, the future traveller 
and scholar was, at the age of twelve, apprenticed to a ladies' 
dressmaker ! As the occupation of stitching two piece of muslin 
together was not quite satisfying to his ambition, he next obtained 
employment as private tutor to the son of the village innkeeper, 
occasionally relieving the work of teaching by acting as tap- 
boy or boot-black. Saving in this way the large sum of 
8 florins, our hero quitted the innkeeper's service and entered 
as a student at the (Jymnasium of St. George, near Pressburg. 
“ The money I had brought with me was just sufficient to pur- 
chase me the necessary books, and kind and charitable people 
helped me on in many other ways. Seven different families each 
gave me one day in the week a free meal, adding to it a big 
slice of bread for breakfast and another for luncheon. 1 also got 
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the cash-off clothes of the wealthier schoolboys,** From St. 
George he repaired at the age of 14 to Pressburg, where he 
supported himself whilst continuing his studies “now in the 
capacity of a servant, and then teaching she-cooks, chamber- 
maids, and other individuals thirsting for knowledge,** Here the 
passion for roaming, destined to affect so marvellously the 
future of the young scholar, began to show itself, and during 
his holidays he visited Vienna, Prague and other cities on foot, 
picking up his maintenance as he went along in a manner which 
he thus describes : At night, I usually put up at the houses of 
the reverend clergy of the place, where my Latin conversation 
was sure to earn for me some regards and a few kreutzers for my 
travelling expenses : and by a few happy neatly-turned com- 
pliments, bestowed upon tlieir housekeepers, I generally succeeded 
in having my travelling bag filled with provisions for the next day.*’ 
Thus, with a cheerful heart, pursuing knowledge under difficulties, 
Vambery was able to develope his extraordinary faculty for the 
acquisition of languages, and at the age of twenty-two was master 
of all the chief European tongues, and also of Turkish, His mind 
had long been fascinated by the mystery of Central Asia, and he 
had devoted himself to tlie study of the latter language with a view 
to journeying iliitlier. All my musings, endeavours, thoughts 
and feelings tended towards the Land of the East which was 
beckoning to me in its halo of splendour/* As soon as he had 
mastered Turkisl), our enthusiast started for Constantinople, 
knapsack on back, an oholns in bis pocket, and with a vision of 
the East dancing alhuingly like a Fata-Morgana before Ins eyes. 
Here he remained for about eight years, spent apparently in gradual 
and thorough preparation for the great journey before him, fami- 
liarising himself with Oriental speech and maniieis and customs, 
and in reality converting himself into an Oiiental. “ Already I 
was tolerably well actpiainted with the colloquial language of the 
countries on the Oxus. Indeed, I may add, that many a <piarter 
of a town and region in the distant Mohammedan East ^yas as 
familiar to mCj from liearsay and reading, as is the capital on the 
^eine to a European who has been a read(‘r t)f French novels for 
many years/* This long stay in Constantinople accounts, in a 
large measure, for the marvellous success witlj wldcli Vamhery 
carried out his perilous journey. These eight years were 
years of patient and thorough training for the work before 
him, during which he had continually in his mind tlie groat 
end for whicli be lived, and availed himself greedily of every 
opportunity of acquiring the necessary iamiliarity with Eastern 
customs. At the end of it, ho seems to have l)econie so 
eu^ruined with Eujjtcni ideas as to be able to counterteit at will 
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any of the ordinary characters likely to be met with io his jonrney. 
Into this wonderful journey we do not propose to follow him. Here 
the story is admirably told with a freshness and piquancy verve 
that make the book of absorbing interest, and keep the reader^s 
attention agreeably engaged throughout. If Varnbery’s com- 
mand of English is an indication of his attainments in the 
innumerable other languages which he professes, then as- 
suredly he must be a marvellous linguist. His English is, on the 
whole, simple, fresh and clear, with a certain foreign accent " 
about it which only serves to give it a quaint charm. Only 
rarely in these 370 pages does lie make any slip, or, by falling 
into a solecism or grammatical error, betray the fact that the 
language is acquired. The narrative hurries on smoothly without 
pause, which is largely due to the fact that the author very 
rarely breaks the progress of his story to indulge in reflections 
or moralisingg. This self-restraint is perhaps carried a little too 
far, as very often, in his desire not to interrupt his story by 
diffuse explanations, the author leaves the reader in considerable 
doubt as to his motives. He obviously assumes that his career 
and achievements are already well known. But it would have 
been to the advantage of his story if he bad occasionally let us 
see that his motive in this journey was not merely an aimless 
love of adventure. Although he remarks at the outset that 
there is ** nothing more glorious than the hope of being able to 
enrich even by a single letter the book of intellectual life lying 
open before us,’’ as indicating the ambition that stimulated 
him to his perilous enterprise, in the course of his story he never 
refers to these deeper motives or even suggests that they existed. 
This perhaps is to be regretted, as it detracts from the value of the 
volume as a complete account of the life of Vambery. We 
have to go elsewhere to find what additions to our store of 
knowledge resulted from this hazardous undertaking. 

Perhaps the most striking feature in this striking story is the 
really marvellous ease with which Vambery was able, on all 
occasions, to maintain his assumed character of a Hadji. His 
journey was throughout a sustained piece of elaborate acting, 
under circumstances that rendered detection probable every 
moment, — detection almost certain to result in death. But Vam- 
bery seems never to have been at a loss : he had always ready 
some new ruse to suit new difficulties as they arose, and it is 
really amazing to find by what simple and easy artifices he was 
able to deceive and circumvent tlie wily oriental.'^ His 
narrowest escape from detection was at the hands of Yakoob 
Khan, then prince of Herat; the incident is thus told 

became my position as a dervish, I entered with the cus- 
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tomary salutation, and exciting no sort of comment by it, I went up 
straight to the prince, seating myself between him and the 
vizier, after having pushed aside the latter, a stout Afghan, to 
make room for me. There was a general Iau<>h at this inter- 
mezzo, but I kept my countenance, and immediately raised Toy 
hand to recite the customary prayer. The prince looked at me 
fixedly during the prayer. I observed an expression of surprise 
and hesitation stealing over his face, and after I had said ‘ Amen/ 
and the whole company smoothing their beards responded to it, 
he jumpe<l up from his chair, and pointing at me with his finger, 
he exclaimed laughingly and yet half astonished, ‘ 1 swear by 
God thou art an Englishman ! ' A loud burst of laughter followed 
the original remark of the young prince, hut he, in no wise 
disconcerted, approached, stood up in front of me, and tlien clap- 
ping his hands like a child who liad guessed right at something, 
he added : * Let me bo thy victum 1 Confess thou art an Ingiliz 

in disguise.* But I now pretended to act as if the joke had 
been carried too far for my forl)earance, and said : ^ Sahib 
meAum (atop this) : dost tliou know the proverb — ‘ he who 
even in fun makes a true believer to be an unbeliever, becomes 
one himself.* Give me rather sometliing for my /u/i/ict that I 
may continue my journey.* My grave looks, and the cita- 
tion made by me, somewhat perplexed tlio 5 ’oung prince, and 
sitting down again, half ashamed of himself, ho excused himself 
by saying that lie had never seen a dervish from Bokhara with 
such features.** 

The unfortunate Yakoob Ivhan afterwards, when Varnbery 
was safe in Europe, found out that his impression was right, and, 
says Varnbery, “ the miserable wretch is always bonsting, as I 
am told, of having been the only Asiatic who penetrated my 
incognito^ Considering that Yakoob Khan furnished him witli 
the means of continuing his journey, it is rather on unkind return 
to refer to liim so contemptuously as “ the miserable wretch.** 

This is a fair instance of the readiness of resource which' kept 
Varnbery *s disguise undetected through the perils of Bokhara 
and Samarkand. Whilst one cannot but admire the skill and 
courage displayed, it is an interesting question in casuistry 
wheilier such elaborate deceit is justifiable even with the motive 
of adding something to the stock of human knowledge. For 
there is undoubtedly a reverse side of the picture, and some of 
Vambery*s deceptions are decidedly unpleasant. He supported 
himself in his assumed character of dervish by resorting to the 
usual arts of dervishes, and did not even hesitate to pretend to 
supernatural powers of healing if that seemed likely to bring 
him the necessary expenses of his journey. 
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.. Later on, I went with Hadji Belal, bestowing biasings, or 
visting the sick in company of Hadji Salib, who dabbled con- 
siderably in the art of healing. Whilst he gave the medicine, 
1 bestowed the blessing on the patient, and was rewarded for 
it by the gift of a small piece of cloth, dried fish and other 
trifles. Whether it was owing to my successful cures, or to 
the curiosity of the people to see the Hadji from Roum, I do not 
know, but certain it is that patients came flocking to me and I 
treated ihein^by either bestowing my blessing upon them, or 
breathing upon them, or writing talismans for them." Two years 
of deception "of this sort must have had strange effects upon 
Vambery*s character, of which he himself seems aware. ‘‘That 
double-facedness in which a man lives, thoroughly aware of his 
real nature in spite of his outward disguise, cannot be maintained 
very long with impunity.” It would be interesting to get from 
Vambery hiuifielf an estimate of the permanent effect upon his 
mental and moral nature of these two years of elaborate and 
sustained deception. This deceit, however necessary it may 
have been, renders some of the incidents in the book rather 
disagreeable reading. There is something that strikes us as un- 
pleasant in the story Vambery tells of his lectures and speeches 
in London when being “ lionised ” on his return. He was appa- 
renHy in the habit of emling these by conferring upon his 
audience a mock blessing, ‘‘ reciting the iiist surah of the Koran 
with all the eccentricity of the Arabic guttural accent and with 
all the qiieernoss of the genuine Moslem gesticulation,” thereby, 
of course, throwing his audience into fits of laughter. He him- 
self writes with some feeling of the frequent paiufulness of the 
incessant deception which was absolutely necessary for the success 
of his journey : and we cannot help thinking that this attempt 
to amuse his audience in London at the expense of those whom 
he had duped with his false blessings and counterfeit sanctity, 
was in excessively bad taste. Indeed, we may say that the wliole 
of this part of the volume, narrating the events of the season 
of lionising through whicii he passed on his return from his 
journey, is a little unpleasant, although Vambery’a remarks upon 
the people he met an; smart and entertaining : the impression 
left is that the whilom dervish's head was turned by the sensa- 
tion created by his return, and that he has since found nothing 
in life to equal the exquisite pleasure of being a “ lion." 

Although the author, as a rule, studiously avoids halting 
in his narrative to give expressions to his views, he finishes 
the volume by explaining at some length his w(3ll known opi- 
nions regarding the Russian advance in Oeiitral Asia and 
England’s duty in the matter. The innumerable articles that 
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Vambery has written on this subject are thus accounted for ; 
“ Other scholars, particularly iu Germany, were used to spend 
their leisure time in social circles, in beer and coflfee-houses, or the 
like. I never knew, nor did 1 practise, any amusement in life : and 
when I wanted recreation 1 sat down to write a leadiLg article 
on Central Asian politics to some leading paper." It is as well 
to understand, then, that those articles emanating from Varnbery, 
which serve to keep alive an active and virulent Russophobia, 
perform in the mental and physical economy of the great 
Hungarian the same sedative and recuperative functions as are 
ordinarily attributed to coffee or beer. Whilst it is a great pity 
that a more systematic and prudent attention has not been 
directed towards the Russian advance, this is no doubt largely 
attributable to the general violence with which the views of 
those who see in it a menace to our empire have been expressed : 
and we are afraid that the natural Magyar hatred of Russia and 
all things Russian, to which Vambery confesses, has somewhat 
prevented his iniiiimerable warnings from receiving the attention 
to which they were intrinsically entitled. 


Tke Epic of Kings. Stories Re-told from Flrdusi. By Helen 
Zimmeru, with two etchings by L. Alma Tadema, and a 
Prefatory Poem by Edmund W. Gosse, London : T. Fisher 
Unwin, 1883. 

T his beautifully-prlnted volume contains an attempt to tell 
in simple and popular language some of the more striking 
of the stories in the famous “ Book of Kings ” of the Persian 
poet Firdusi. Miss Zimmern, who honestly confesses her ignorance 
of Persian, has used for this purpose Jules Mohl’s translation 
of the Shahnameh into French, which is the only complete 
rendering of the immortal Persian epic into a European tongue. 
She has selected the most striking incidents iu this enormous 
epic of 60,000 verses and condensed them into short stories, 
told, of course, in her own language without any pretence at 
reproducing the original, endeavouring, however, with considerable 
success to preserve the peculiarities of Eastern Imagery and 
allusion. " In her preface, she remarks, I have ventured to write 
my stories in the simple language of the age of Shakspeare and 
the English Bible, in order by thus removing them from every-day 
speech to remove them from the atmosphere of to-day, " 

The Introduction, which is charmingly written, contains a 
brief account of the origin of this great epic, and a sketch of the 
strange life of Firdusi, more interesting and romantic than any 
of his own wonderful stories. It is followed by a Prefatory Poem 
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from the pen of Mr. Edmund Qosise on Firdusi in Exile» 
telling in graceful verse the story of the troubled close of Firdusi’s 
career and of the faithlessness of his master, Mahmoud of 
Ghaznin. The “Introduction’' and the “Prefatory Poera” 
will probably form, for the class of readers for whom the book is 
intended, by far its most interesting part, as containing the 
roinanoe of the life of a real poet instead of the imaginary 
adventures of^mythical heroes. 

The ‘‘ Stories” themselves are all taken from the earlier portion 
of the Shahuameh, ending with the death of Rustem, dealing 
with the purely mythical part of the history of Iran in which 
the marvellous is very little diluted with the historical, whilst 
the imagination of the poet is less trammelled by the awkward 
restrictions of comparatively recent facts. We have the story 
of Zal, “ beautiful of face and limb, without fault or blemish, 
save that his hair was like unto that of an aged man,” nurtured ou 
Mount Alberz by the mythic bird, the Simurgh : of his 
marriage with Budabeh, “ the Moon of Cabal ” and the birth of 
Rustem, the mighty. The heroic achievements of this famous 
hero and his wonderful horse Rakush, fill the greater part of 
the book, which ends with his death by the treachery of 
Shugdad, his wicked half-brother. The stories are told, as 
stated above, in simple and somewhat archaic language, which 
suits the decidedly archaic incidents with which they abound. 

The condensation is perhaps a little overdone, as the absence 

of detail frequently renders the narrative colourless and tame. 
Moreover, a note or two here and there to explain allusions 

and terms would be an improvement, as the book is intended 

for the general reader not conversant with the manners and 
customs of the mythical age of Persian history. Some of the 
stories are peculiarly pathetic, such as the famous incident of 
the meeting of Rustem with his “not unworthy, not inglorious 
son ’’ Sohrab, immortalized by a modern poet borrowing from 
Firdusi. In her introduction, Miss Ziinmern remarks “ Mr. 
Matthew Arnold, in his fine poem ‘ Rustem and Sohrab, * 
misses one of the most exquisite points, owing to his having 
derived his story, not from Furdusi direct, but from a corrupt 
version. ” A comparison of the story as told here from Furdusi, 
and as told by Matthew Arnold in bis exquisite poem, shows 
the widest divergences. Many telling incidents are altogether 
ignored, such as the attempt made by Sohrab to pick out his 
father’s tent, by making the captive Hujir tell him in detail 
to what Persian nobles the various ensigns floating above the 
Persian hosts belonged, or the clandestine visit of Rustem, dis- 
guised as a Turk, to the chamber of Sohrab. Again, the three 
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conflicts between Rustem and Sobrab on three successive days are 
condensed by Matthew Arnold into one, and no reference is 
made to the unmanly device by which the hero Rustem saved 
himself in the second fight from falling under his son's sword. 
Rut Mr. Arnold's poem is so beautiful and perfect in itself, that 
wo should be sorry to see it altered even in the direction of 
greater faithfulness to the original myth, nor are we quite 
certain what is the ‘^exquisite point" which ho^has missed* 
The infinite pathos of this tragic meeting is brought out witm a 
force and completeness which is not equalled even in the detdiled 
story here given, although this is sufficiently effective. 

The volume is beautifully printed on toned paper, nqd got up 
so as to form a pretty gift-book. It contains two etchings by 
Alma Tadema which are on the whole disappointing. The 
incidents chosen are from the story of Zal : iu one he Is depicted 
shooting a bird, and iu the other meeting Rudabeh, when 
“ they gazed upon each other and know that they excelled in 
beauty." This extract attached to the second etching looks 
like a joke, for in the illustration Rudabeh is a graceless middle- 
aged woman, whilst Zal is an amorphous and very ugly old man. 
Mr. Alina Tadema might surely have found iu the many heroic 
incidents of the Book of Kings ” some more striking subjects 
for his etching-needle. 


Indian Railways. An Argument for a Governineut Monopoly 
in preference to Private ifiiiterprize. Calcutta: W. Newman 
& Co., 1884. 

T his opportune pamphlet contains a succinct and forcible ar- 
gument iu favour of a Government monopoly of Indian 
railways. * To whatever views one may incline on this mo.st impor- 
tant of questions, it is an advantage, espi^cially at the present 
moment, to have the arguments for a Government monopoly 
placed before the public iu such a clcai form by one who is evident- 
ly well-versed in tlie practical aspects of the subject. The author 
starts by quotiug in entenso those paragraphs in Major Barium's 
Financial Statement for the year 1881-82, iu which the policy of 
endeavouring to attmet private enterpri.se without Government 
guarantees into Indim railway extension was forcibly advocated, 
and announces that “ the object of this paper is to endeavour 
to show that, as a general principle, private enterprise is not 
applicable to railways in India, and that they should be construct- 
ed and worked by the State." His arguments may be divided 
into three heads. The author maintaius that a Goverument 
monopoly as opposed to private enterprise would ensure U^) 

c 
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economy and ease of construction ; ( 2 .) economy of adminis- 
tration, and (3) a due regard to the broader interests of tlie 
country, necessarily totally ignored by private enterprise, which 
naturally and riglitly can only look with a single eye to the largest 
direct profit on the capital employed. Under the first head there 
is, of course, the obvious fact that an Imperial Railway Loan could 
be raised with ease at a much lower rate of interest than in the 
case of money lent to a private company. Then comes the cost 
of construction. The author shows that the usual conditions 
imposed and accepted by Government are equivalent to an im- 
mediate present of £3,500 per mile of railway from Government 
to the private companies as an inducement to construct a mile 
of line costing £10,000. That is to say, a line constructed by a 
private company under the present system, costs the public i?13,600 
per mile, wnilst, if constructed by Government alone, it would 
cost only o{? 1 0,000 per mile. In addition to this, in order to Induce 
private enterprise to take up a scheme, Government has fre- 
quently to consent to proposals which, whilst for the good of the 
company, aie only ati additional expense to the community. 
The proposed extension of the Gwalior-Bhopal line to Cawnpore, 
the only object of which is to swell the profits of the company 
workii»g that line, is instanced under this head. Further, the 
State has much beliter means at its disposal for conatruciing 
railways than any private company can command : indeed, as 
a rule, tiio services of Government engineers are lent to private 
companies for the construction of their lines. “ The State actu- 
ally deprivevS itself of the services of its own engineers, who are 
able and willing to continue serving in India, by granting them 
leave to take service under private companies/' 

Coming to the second head of his arguments, economy of ad- 
ministration, the author has of course no difficulty in showing 
that, if all Indian railways are administered and worked as one 
homogeneous whole, there will be an immense saving in the 
staff necessary, when compared with the state of things where 
each 200 or 300 miles has a separate staff and control. This 
applies not only to the staff employed in India, but also in Eng- 
land : for each railway company must have an office in England 
and an expensive establishment, all of which could, under tl)0 
system advocated, be concentrated in one Imperial Agency. The 
third argument is that to which the author devotes most atten- 
tion, and which is obviously his ckeval de bataille. The interests 
of a private company are exclusively confined to obtaining large 
profits on the capital invested. The interests of Government 
are far wider and more comprehensive and have regard to the 
development of the resources of the country, the encourage- 
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meat of- agiicuUuie, and all the items which go to make up 
social, industrial, and commercial progress. Frequently the 
interests of the shareholders of a company are directly at 
variance with those of the general cominuuiiy, which conse« 
quently suffer. “This is the reason above all others why 
Government should, for the public welfare, own and work all 
the lines of the country.** To enforce this argument, the author 
instances the case of the G. I. P. Railway making a profit of 
10 per cent, on the carriage of grain for export, •and declining 
in spite of the strongest representations to lower this rate, al- 
though it served as an effectual barrier against the develop- 
ment of the grain trade. If the line had been owned by Oovern- 
ineut, there can l)e no doubt that it would have done its utmost 
to encourage the trade by lowering the rate to the sincallest 
figure consistent with ordinary prudence, as was done 
over the Rsijputana-Malwa Railwa\% of which Ooveruinent 
was absolute master. Several other instances of the same kind 
are advanced to show that “only by the State^both owning and 
working all the lines of the country for the public good and 
to serve no private ends. can the general good of the country 
be advanced.** The pamphlet concludes with au examination of 
the arguments advanced on the otlier side, in favour of private 
Enterprise, us set forth in Major Baring’s minute above referred 
to. In this the principal point made is in reply to Major 
Baring’s contention, that it is belter that the profits from railways 
“ sliould be left to fructify in the pockets of the people," in 
wliich case “they will be more advantageously employed thau 
would be the case were they paid to the State, with a great chance 
of their being employed ou unproductive expenditure". The 
reply to this is simple enough. Tlie profits from private railways 
do not “ fructify in the pockets of the people** for the simple reason 
that the natives of India cannot he induced by any amount of 
well iiieaub advice to buy up railway shares. The shareholders are 
nearly altogether Europeans, and the profits are remitted to 
Eugland. If the railways belonged to Government, the profits 
would be spent in India for the benefit of India, in the reduction 
of debt, in the construction of fresh railways, or in other expendi- 
ture which need not necessarily be “ unproductive.** That argu- 
ment of Major Baring’s is completely demolished. 

On the whole, this pamphlet is a very welcome addition to 
the literature of railway extension, and, although the arguments 
and facts advanced in their support are by no means new, it 
is as well that they should be thus collected together and 
put in a clear and condensed form before the puplic. 
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A Dictionary of the^ Nancouory Dialect of the Nicohareee Lan- 
gauge ; in two parts : Nicobarese-Engliah and English* 
Kioobarese. By the late F. A. de Roepstorff. Edited by Mrs. 
de Roepstorfi. Calcutta : Home Department Press. 1884. 

A MELANCHOLY interest attaches to this posthumons work. 

Mr. de RoepstorfF, Superintendent at Carnorta Jslandi was 
well-known as an enthusiastic and patient enquirer into the ethno- 
logy and philology of the interesting and Little-known islands amongst 
which his work lay, and had contributed to the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal several valuable papers containing the results of his 
researches. For thirteen years ho had been engaged in conscientious- 
ly and laboriously collecting materials for what was intended to be 
his magnum opus, a Nicobarese Dictionary. He had carried 
this far towards completion, when he was murdered last year 
by the bavildar of his Sepoy guard on Camorta Island. Wo 
have all read in the newspapers how bravely his widow acted in 
her terrible position, left with her husband's corpse alone on 
Camorta Island with its population of savages, convicts and half- 
mutinous sepoys ; how courageously she took charge of the settle- 
ment, and maintained order until the arrival of help. This 
brave lady has also taken up the work of her husband's life where 
he left it, and with the assistance of friends has Been able to 
complete and publish this Nicobarese Dictionary, in the hope 
that it may prove a lasting memorial of him.^' In the preface 
an account is given of the patience and care with which Mr. 
de Roepstorff collected materials for his work. He seefna 
to have lost no opportunity of making himself thoroughly 
familiar with the language, social and domestic habits, and 
mental characteristics of the curious savages amongst whom 
ins lot was cfist, carrying his devotion to this' task so far as to live 
with them in their huts for days together. From the first day 
of his residence amongst them, he began collecting words for a 
Dictionary In the year 1878, when on furlough in Denmark, 
he was fortunately able considerably to enhance the value of the 
materials thus collected by the discovery of ten manuscript voca- 
bularies and a translation of 27 chapters of the Gospel of St. 
Matthew into the Nancowry dialect, memorials of the Moravian 
Mission of last century to Nancowry, “ These manuscripts, how- 
ever, do not form the basis of the Dictionary now published. 
They served to enrich its definitions, but they were chiefly used 
for instituting a comparison of the language as It now is, with 
its condition in the last century.'* The result of this comparison 
has shown that the language is now practically the same as it 
was a century ago, in spite of the operation of a singular super- 
stition amongst the Nicobarese which forbids the utterance of 
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any wor<J which hag formed the name of a dead person. To 
such an extent is thig carried, that when, as frequently happens, 
the naan rejoiced in the name of ‘ fowl/ ‘ hat/. ' fire, ^ * road/ 
&c;, in its Nicobarese equivalent, the use of these words is care- 
fully eschewed for the future, nnt only as being the personal 
designation of the deceased, but even as the names of the 
common things they represent. This extraordinary custom gives^ 
as might be inferred, a peculiar instability to the Nicobarese lan- 
guage, although the comparison instituted by Mr.^e Roepstorft, 
between the present language and that at the time of the 
Moravian Mission, shows that it has hardly as destructive an effect 
as might be imagined, as the prohibited wouls arc still employed 
in villages where the deceased was unknown. 

Mr. Chand, Chaplain of Port Blair, who has assisted Mra. de 
Roepstoiff in preparing her husband's work for publication, has 
thrown the various incidental notes and observations left by Mr. de 
RoepstorS into the form of An Introduction to the Grammar of 
the Nancowry Dialect.’' This, however, is of course only frag- 
mentary, as the first attempt at systematising a savage language 
is bound to be. The Dictionary is followed by various appen- 
dices, which, besides their value as linguistic aids, are interesting 
as containing numerous contributions towards a knowledge of the 
manners, customs, and modes of thought of the Nicobarese. 
Amongst these are four Nicobarese Tales, in the original and 
translated, one of which Tiomberombi/* has already been 
published in the Asiatic Society’s Journal. These are enriched 
with copious explanatory notes, which ^ornbody a good deal of 
that intimate acquaintance with Nicobarese customs and ideas 
which was the result of Mr. de Roepstorffs patient and prolonged 
study of this people. The most interesting of these tales is, 
perhaps, that which gives the Nicobarese version of the origin 
of mankind. This bears a striking resemblance to the Biblical 
story of Adam and Eve in the Garden of Eden, so striking, that 
Mr. de Roepstoiff is probably correct in euggestiog that it may 
have originated in the teaching of two Jesuit Missionaries who 
visited the Great Nicobar in the early part of the 18 th century. 
In the Nicobar story, the father of mankind is represented as 
a wild being, only partially human : the woman, made by God 
out of a rib taken from his side, performs the pleasing mission 
of weaning him from his savage ways, and teaching him the first 
refinements of civilisation. There is in this story no reference, 
however, to the sin of the forbidden fruit. The last appendix 
contains a detailed account and explanation of the elaborate 
ceremonies performed by the Nicobarese at the death of their 
friends, which are “ the most characteristic, continuous, and in- 
teresting of all their superstitious doings. ’’ 
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A Concise Dictionary^ JSngliah-Fersian ; together with a Sim- 
plified Grammar of the Persian Language^ By the late 
£. H. Palmer, M. A. Completed aud Edited from the MS. 
left imperfeht at his Death, by G. Le Strauge. Londoa : 
Trubner and Co., Ludgate Hill, 1883. 

T his handy little dictionary is based, in the main, on the 
late Professor Palmer's PersiamEnglish Dictionary, with 
such additions and alterations as, owing to peculiarities in 
the Persian ^language, were necessary to render the English 
word list complete. 

** No one can be better aware than myself/’ says Mr. Le 
Strange in his preface, “of the disadvantages under which 
the book labours in never having been revised by the hand of 
its learned author. 1 have endeavoured to carry out what 1 
believe to have been the intention of my friend. I have made 
additions to nearly every paragraph for the purpose above in- 
dicated, such as he would assuredly have made, had he lived ; 
and 1 have also completed the list of words from my own read- 
ing and colloquial knowledge, and from the works of my 
predecessors, Messrs. A. N. Wollaston, A. Bergd, J. B. Nicolas, 
and others." While not pretending to be exhaustive, the work 
thus produced will be found sufficient for most practical pur- 
poses, and is likely to form a very useful addition to the library 
of the student of Persian. 

It possesses the advantage of being combined with a concise 
Persian Grammar — the second section of Professor Palmer’s 
“ Simplified Grammars of Hindustani, Persian and Arabic,” 
published in 1882, to which a table of the Persian irregular 
verbs has been added. 

In a postscript Mr. Le Strange warns the public against 
a flagrant act of plagiarism on' the part of one Sorabshaw 
Byrarnji Doctor, who has published at the Irish Preshyteriau 
Mission Press, Surat, as an original work, a “Manual” which 
is little more than an incorrect reprint of Professor Palmers 
Persian-Eiiglish Dictionary. 


Vkrnaculau Liteuaturhj. 

BediyA Bdlikd. Translated by Umesh Chandra Datta and 
Published by Ashutosh Ghosh. Printed by Bhuban Mohan 
Ghosh at the Victoria Press, Calcutta, 1884. 

T he story of the Gipsy Girl, originally written in French, 
aud subsequently translated into English, and now for tlie 
first time rendered into Bengali, is really excellent reading for 
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children. The example of courage, humanity, and general nobility 
of disposition displayed in it, is, indeed, such as might interest 
and even fascinate grown-up' men. But it is limply to exercise a 
particularly liealtby and stimulating influence upon children, because 
the hero of tliis lieroic story is a cliild. We have therefore 
to thank Babu Umesh Chandra Datta for publishing a Bengali 
version of the Gipsy Girl. Babu Umesh Chandra has laboured 
long and earnestly in the cause of education in general, and 
particularly of female education in Bengal ; and his selectiou of 
the beautiful story of the Gipsy Girl for translation into the 
language of liis country may be taken as indicating the 
earnest spirit which has guided him in Ids specially chosen 
field of work. We are, liowever, sorry that so excellent a 
story has been rendered into such wretched Bengali, and our 
regret deepens when we think that the translator is a Bengali 
wi iter of such reputation as Babu Umesh Chandra Datta. We 
find almost invari'alily that in translating from English into 
Bengali, Bengali writers closely imitate the idiom, , style, a,nd 
structural peculiarities of the original as if there were a legislative 
enactment or religious ordinance which prevents them from throwing 
the original English into a purely Bengali form. An example 
will make our meaning clear. At page 8 of the work under 
notice, we find the following sentence 
“ ^ 1 * 11^51 ‘ 

I 

Word for word, the English for this is — “ At this moment, 
puttin" a stop to the uproar, was suddenly uttered the word— 
hush?” This may be English, if not good Englisli. But the 
Bengali that we have extracted is nothing like Bengali, much 
less oood Bengali ; and no Bengali who does not know English 
will understand what it means. The translator could well have 
expressed the meaning of the original in some such form as 
the following : — 

C’fSl I " 

This would have been like Bengali, and persons not knowing 
English could have understood it ; and, so far as we can see, there 
was nothing to prevent the translator from adopting some such 

another place (p. 10), we find the following sentence : 
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Word for eword, the English for this would he-~“ I can assure 
yoU| the desire of other people to come here roust be as strong as 
is our own desire to be hanged,” The English is intelligible, be- 
cause the ironically affirmative form of expressing a negative idea 
is English. But^ the Bengali is not intelligible, because Bengalis 
do not, except in very rare instances, express negative ideas in 
ironically affirmative forms, and where they do so, they give their 
affirmative forms a peculiarly idiomatic turn which we miss in 
this extract. It is, at any rate, observable that the sentence we 
have quoted will not appear quite clear, if it does not indeed 
convey the very opposite ineauiug to what is intended, to those 
Bengalis who do not know Eiigli.sh. It would certainly have been 
better Bengali, and the meaning would have been concisely and 
forcibly expressed if the author had said — wjifsr ■'Itfs 

cq wiiqtOT? wrnq' 

'3 I Aud in this instance, too, we know of 

nothing which should have stood in the way of the simpler, clearer 
and less figurative form being adopted. 

We have dwelt a little longer on this aspect of the work than 
we should have felt inclined to do, because the faulty method of 
translation adopted in this work is followed not by one, two, 
or three, but by almost all Bengalis who translate from English 
into their own tongue. We cannot understand why they should 
do so except by supposing that the mind of the English knowing 
Bengali is a little too Anglicised, aud therefore unable to fully 
sympathise with those Bengalis who do not know English. But 
tliis, if it be a fact, must be seriously deplored. For Bengali 
writers will work in vain, and Bengali literature will probably do 
inucli harm so long as the former are not influenced by genuine 
popular instiucts born of a truly national culture, and the latter 
remains a jargon and gibberish, hard to understand, and attrac- 
tive only to mon of an Anglicised turn of mind. 

Priyabodhini-arthdt Priyapdther BisadabydJehyA, *By MatiMl 

Chakrabarti. Printed by Sarachebaudra Deb at the Biua Press, 

Calcutta, and Published by Matilsl Chakrabarti, 1290 B. S. 

IDRIYAPATHA seems to be the name of a small poetical 
reader used in some of the schools of Bengal, and Friyabod- 
hini is a hey to it. Men use keys in order to open their treasure 
chests, aud true to its function, this key of Babu Matiial Cliakra- 
barti also opens for us a treasure of surpassing value. This is 
a specimen of the treasure : — 

“ Sedan — a fortified town in France, standing on the river 
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Maas. Inhere is a monument at this place. In this town 
a great battle was fought between Mac Mahon and Prussia. 
It was at the battle fought at this place thatv in spile of 
a large army remaining on liis side, !NapoIeon IV. was imprisoned 
by the Prussian Minister, Bismarck, through the treachery of 
the French Comraander-in-Chief. From that day France became 
subject to Prussia and got ofif by paying 200 crores of rupees 
to Prussia under a treaty. The imprisoned Napeleon IV. was 
brought to England, and in his prison he committed suicide by 
taking poison.” 

The passage of which this is a translation consists of nine lines 
only, but it would be a difficult task to count tho innumerable gross 
errors concentrated in this brief space. We pity the poor Bengali 
children to whom this farrago of false statements is presented as 
wholesome mental food. 


Bangabhdsdr Bnakara-n. By Kalipada Baudyopadhyaya. 
Printed and Published by H, M. Mukharji & Co. at the Nutaii 
Sanskrit Press, Calcutta. 

It 

W ORKS oa grammar are not wanting in Bengali* Works 
on grammar are as numerous as works in tlio other de- 
partments of Bengali literature. Learned scholars have written 
excellent works on grammar. But the many eflorts made one 
after another to produce good works on grammar show that tliero 
are yet wanting works on that subject written ami compilod on 
the right method,’' This last remark is perfectly correct. Nu- 
merous works on Bengali grammar have been already written, 
and yet new works are coming out in dozens every year, This 
means that not one sufiScieutly authoritative work has been yet 
written, and this again means that not one work has been com- 
piled in a manner which can secure for it a pretty general recog- 
nition among the teachers and managers of schools. Wo cannot 
exactly say why no grammar which can be universally adopted bus 
been yet written. Probably, the fact that the Bengali language is 
still in its infancy, and has not yet attained its final form, may have 
some bearing on this question ; and probably tho policy followed i»y 
the Department of Public Instruction of encouraging competition 
in the production of schoolbooks by adopting for use in schools 
any book which is found to possess any merit, however small, 
instead of rejecting all books which do not reach or rise above a 
certain specified standard of excellence, also prevents the pro- 
duction of such works as deserve to be universally adopted. 
Under the present system of encouraging every author who 
can display some amount of ability, almost every man who 
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knows how to put two words together is tempted to write *a school- 
book, and the educational area being thus parcelled out amongst 
a very large number of authors of indifferent merit, efforts 
to secure the whole or best part of that area for a book which 
will deserve general adoption are in a manner discouraged, and 
therefore seldom made. To prove tliat this is not a merely 
fanciful assertion, we will point to the significant fact that good 
schoolbooks, li|:e Pandit Iswara Chandra Bidyasagara’s Aliihabeti-^ 
cal Primer are being given up in several places for similar works 
of inferior merit. The system which leads to the gradual dis- 
placement of such works as arc already in universal use is not 
certainly one which is calculated to favour the production of works 
which would deserve general recognition. Any effort, therefore, 
whicli is made to write a schoolbook in the manner which ought 
to be followed in order to make it generally acceptable deserves 
special commendation. And we are glad to say that Babu 
Kalipada Batierji lias, in the work under notice, made an effort 
of this kind. In explaining Bengali grammar he has not, like 
many writers on that subject, fallen into the error of adopting the 
method which is followed in works on Sanskrit grammar, and he has, 
on tlie other hand, avoided the opposite error, made V>y some 
writers, of yiaying little or no heed to the principles of Sanskrit 
grammar. It scorns to \is, moreover, that Jhaboo Kalipada BanerjL 
has ill some instances adopted a few principles of English 
grammar. In the chapter ou Adverbs lie says that two, three, 
or more words sometimes form an adverb, as iu the sonteuco; — 

‘ — Now to say that 

is an adverb or an adverbial clause, 
is to talk like an English grammarian, whicli certainly looks ano- 
malous iu a writer on Bengali grammar. But although a novelty, 
we are not quite sure that this is not a wise or useful innovation 
to be followed hy mo(l<n u r>engali grammarians. Wo are therefore 
proprired to commend this work as one which is compiled on sound 
an<l rational piincijiles. Wo cannot of course say tliat it is a model 
vvork of its kind, and is tlieivfoie suited to l^ecome the one text-book 
on Bengali ojvnnmar in tlie sc]ir>ol.s of Ber»g.i.l. But we il'> ^ ly 
that it is coinj)iled in a stylo wlncli indicates an advance 
} \ tile art of writing Bengali grammc'.r. On Uie linos *d.>i)ted 
by the auth<n% his exposition of the principles of Bengaii 
\'ra.mmar is clear and methodical, although it includes much de- 
bateable matter which ouglit not to find place in a work intended 
for children. 

There are many poinfs on whtcli wo do not agree with Baiioo 
Kalipada Banerjl, and there are many otliers on which he 
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does not appear to have written with due care and reflection. 
Ho has, for #nstanco, included ^ or the Tjonff Ri in the alpha- 
bet ; but Pandit Iswara Chandra Biflyasdtrard #has long since 
rejected it. And as there is no real necessity for the use of this 
vowel in Bengali (we have not, we may remark e7i passaat, seen 
its use in any Bengali book wo have read within tho last eiglit or 
ten years), we think that it would liave been better if our author 
had also rejected it. It is not only desirable, but al^^olutoly neces- 
sary that the Bengali alphabet should be recognised by everybody 
as fixed and consisting of a dofinito number of letters. It is 
almost certain that some of the letters which have been retained 
by llioso who have already cut it down will have to be 
discarded as useless and unprofitable. But the time lias not yet 
como for doing that. It is therefore necessary that there should 
be a universal agreement about the limits of the Bengali al- 
phabet until the time arrives when a fnrthor revision of it 
will bo practicable. Pandit Ls^vara Chandra Bidyasagaia has 
given that alphabet a shape which may bci now very conveniently 
adopted by tlie nation as suffioiently correct. We slioiild tliere- 
foro have been glad if Babii Kalipada Ihiuorji had also adopted 
BidyasagariVs alphabet, instead of disburbin;^' it by the intro- 
duction of addiuoual letters for winch there is no apparent need. 
But in spite of all our disagreement with tiie author, wo are 
constrained to say that ho has l)rought out a good book 
— a book, \Yliich may be iiitrodiicod in llie iiigher classes of 
schools with groat advantage. 


Chhahi 0 Gina. By Babindra N-itli Tagore. Printed and Pub 
lished by Ivalidas Ctiakrabarti at the Adi Braluno SamaJ Press, 
1805 Saka. 

B ABU BABINDRA NATIP.S poetry is gaining rapidly and 
remarkably in sweetness, solidity, and strengtii. T\hi poetry 
hitherto written by him was undoubtedly excellent of its kind. But 
it was the poetry of a soul which loved to conlemplate (jualities 
apart from the objects to which the rpialitios bolooge<l, or ratlior 
to bring (pialities to tiio front, kreping their possessor concealed in 
tho farToackground where other eyes tlian the poet's wemt not. 
That poetry was therefore ratlier bixsoless anil unsubstantial. 
One who read it could feel its force, fire and energy, but w<as 
seldom moved by it as the human heart ouglit to be moved by 
poetry. But the poems before us are of a very different order 

indeed. They are tho poems of eartdily tilings, of things with 

which men are familiar, of things whicii they know and can 
sympathise with* And all these aie described in a realistic 
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style, but with a sufficient mixture of idealism to raise the 
sketches above the low category of merely descriptive poetry, 
Babu Babindra Ndth has of a certainty descdtided on the 
earth from the IClmost invisible region wliere be had been hitherto 
striking notes upon his lyre which called forth no real response 
in the hearts of his fellow-men. The poetry he has now written 
may live ; the poetry he had heretofore written, although so 
good, will soon die. 

With this important change in the general character of Babu 
Babindra Nath’s poetry, some of its ohl characteristics have dis- 
appeared, and some new characteristics have been developed. 
The almost savagely fierce and vehement tone of his old poems 
is gone, and its place has been supplied by the tender eloquence 
and the simple earnestness of a heart that loves the earth as an 
earthly thing, and delights to dwell in it. 

Babu Babindra Nath has always displayed sympathy with ex- 
ternal nature. But with the realistic turn of mind evinced in 
his new poems, that sympathy has also assumed a new and deeper 
form. Nature is no longer treated as a cold but beautiful abstrac- 
tion, but as a sentient Being, with a heart that beats in sympathy 
with the pulsations of the heart of the poet. This development 
has, of course, a profound effect upon the spirit of these poems. 

The following extract from the piece entitled will 

illustrate all that we have said regarding Babindra Nath’s new 
poetry 

cw«r 

?tTl 

#tf<t I 

^itto « ^«rt ^1, 

« ’ITT? *tc?r 

’«rt’T5ii fscsi ! 
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C^tCT 

stfi ^ ’wntn 

JV- *t!I ! 

^’c? ^ fwc?ic^, 

'5t’3l 

! 

Babu Rabindra Nath’s new poetry possesses several otlier 
characteristics of much interest and importance. But the limited 
space at our disposal prevents us from discussing these on this oc- 
casion. We cannot, however, close this brief notice without 
observing that we have not come across anything at all infelicitous 
in this volume of poems consisting of 101 duodecimo pages, except 
the following verses in the piece entitled :— 

WA 

^19 ^19 
^U9\ I 

The simile appears rather unfortunate, because the very name of 
Kunibhakarna gives rise to ludicrous ideas in at least the Bengali 
mind. 


Bhdrata-kosha. Vol I., compiled by Rajkrishna Rdya and Sarach 
Chandra Deb, Printed by Sarach Chandra Deb at the Bina 
Press, Calcutta, 1939 Sainbat. 

T he nature of this work was explained in this Review some- 
time ago when a portion of this volume, separately published, 
was sent to us. We then pronounced it a very useful and 
commendable work which reflects great credit upon the compilers. 
After going through this volume our opinion on the work remains 
unchanged, and the only remark we feel called upon to make is, 
that the progress already made by the compilers strengthens 
the hope that the work will be speedily and satisfactorily brought 
to a close. 
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J&la Pratdpa Chtxnd. Reprinted from the Banga *Darsaaa. 
Printed by Sarach Chandra Deb at the Bind Press, and 
Published bj^Rudhanath Banerji, Calcutta. 

T he story of the Jala Rajah is known to many people in 
this country, because it is not more than fifty years 
since half the population of Bengal was thrown into a state of 
romantic excitement by the alleged re-appearance of a prince 
of the Raj ftimily of Burdwan, who was believed to have died 
fifteen years before. 1'lie prince, Pratap Chaiid, was the s >n 
of Maharajah Tcychaiidra by his wife Nanki Rani, and was 
very much loved by his father, who, in his old ago, entrusted to 
him the management of his vast estates, lie was, however, 
exceedingly disliked by Parin Babu, the brother of one of his 
step-inotliers. Par^n seems to have aimed at mastery over tho 
Raj, and with that view emleavoured to bring the old Maharajah 
under his control by marrying to him his beautiful daughter Basanta 
Kumd.ri. But the device does not seem to hiiva succeeded so 
well as had been imagined; and w'-o tliereforo find the princo 
Pi’ata23a Ohand shortly after inveigled into coiainittiug an aljomiu- 
able crime, the knowledge of which, it was calculated, could jiot 
but excite against him the mortal resentment of his fatlnu’. 
Shortly after that occurrence, Pratapa Chaud left home secretly. 
Maharajah Tejohandra thereupon grew disconsolate, and upon 
learning from an informant where he might be found had 
him brought back to his house. But a few days after his return 
tho pviuce fell ill after taking, apparently witli studied delibera- 
tion, an unusually long bath. The sickness iricreased ; the prince 
himself directed his removal to the river-side at Ciilna; he was taken 
thither accompanied by his father, and shortly afterwards died. Tliree 
hours after his death, the aged Maharajah left Gulua for Burdwan, 
Tliree or iour days after, it was rumoured all round that Pratapa 
Olniud had not died but fled away. And when Tejchandni was 
pressed to adopt a son, lie long refused to do so, saying that 
Pratapa would return. It is difficult to say whether this was 
the real belief of the poor old man, or whether, like a distracted 
mourner, he simply gave expression to a pathetic >v|sh. But, 
however that may liave been, there is no denying that, fifteen 
years after the alleged death or disappearance of the piince, a 
flannyasi came to Burdwan and wa.s at once recognised, near the 
gate of the well-known gardens called the Golab Bdgh, by an old 
shop-keeper as oiir chota Maharajah^ Many others saw him 
including some of the amlah and the female servants of Pratapa 
Cliand's wives. They all recognised iiitn as the Ohota Alaliarajah."' 
Thereupon Parin Babu sent some lathials after him, who did 
not give up their pursuit until he was on the other side of the 
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Damudal?. The sannydsi went to the Rajah of Bishenpore who 
also recognised him at once as "the Maharajah Pratapa Chand." 
By the advice of the Rajah of Bishenpore, the sannyasi nicade 
an endeavour to procure some help from the Magistrate of Bau- 
kurah. But the Bankurah authorities were just then engaged in 
putting down a small rising of jungle people, and in tho excess of 
their zeal they arrested the sannyasi as a rebel and sent him to 
Hughli for tiial. The sannyasi wonderingly asked the Judge 
why he had been arrested. The Judge coolly re^^lied: — "Your 
name is Alob Shah! you have collected men and endeavoured 
to break tho peace of tho State by calling yourself the Maharajah 
Pratapa Chdnd/’ The sannyasi spoke not anotlier word, and 
suffered imprisonment for six months. On the day of his release 
there were great doings in Ilughli. Vast crowds assembled to 
see liim ; many leading men went from Calcutta to escort him 
to the metropolis ; the Rajahs of Bishenpore and Pancliakoto 
waited to receive him at the Jail gate; hoises, elephants and 
ressaldars stood in gorgeous array ; bands of native and Euro- 
pean musicians playc<l ; the peojile cried out Ilaribol ! 
Tile sannyasi was ca,rried in tiiumph to Calcutta, where 
he was lodged at the residence of a wealthy man named 
Radhakrishna Basak. Then tho sannyasi Instituted a suit 
in the Supreme Court at Calcutta for the properties in that 
town belonging to the Bard wan Raj. Many of tlic leading natives 
of Calcutta gave evidence in the case, and identified him as tho 
prince Pratapa Chand. By the advice of his lawyers, tho 
sannyasi next set about collecting evidence in Burdwan, Then 
there occurred a series of events of tlie most exciting nature — 
events which show wliat the author intends to illustrate in this 
curious story of the Jala Rajah, namely, tho character of 
the Ooveniincnt at that time, the nature of the admini- 
stration of justice, and what soit of a people tho Bengalis 
of that period were. The Mofussil authorities, including a 
soldier of ('liri.st — the Christian Piulri of (’ulna — opposed the land- 
ing of the Jala Rajah at that jdace ; the Jala Rajah's law-agents 
were summaiily ane'^ted and thrown into jail ; the Jala Rajah 
and his party were attacked in their lioats at dead of night by 
a company of soldiers hea<led by Captain Little, and several of his 
supporters were slain and many arrested: the Jala Rajah himself 
was soon after arrested, as also his attorney, TV. D, Shaw. 
Then there were many trials disclosing a curious jiiJicial system 
and a curious public opinion among natives and Anglo-Indians. 
The most important of those trials was that of the JAla 
Rajah, in which tho question of his identity with the prince 
Pratapa Cliand was holly contested. We leave it to the lawyers to 
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decide, whether or not the weight of the evidence 'collected 
in this volume from contemporary records inclines on the side 
of the Jala Rajah, making room at the same time for the follow- 
ing letter of Mr^E. H. Sarauells, Magistrate of Hughli, to Babu 
Dwarakanath Tagore, to show how evidence was collected 
against the defendant : — 

‘‘Hooghly, Uh , 1838 . 

My dear Dwarakanath, 

I was disappointed at your non-arrival, as I think you 
could speak more decidedly than any of the other witnesses to 
the man's non-identity ; but it is not of much consequence. I 
have not much objection to make a bargain with you. 1 will 
let you off altogether, if you will procure me the names of half 
a dozen good respectable witnesses from Baranagore, who know 
him as Kristolall. I daresay you could do this through Kalinath 
Roy Chowdhry, Mothooranath Mookerji, or any of your own 
servants. Let me know what you say to this. What a scoundrel 
that Buddinath is ! If I liad known his character, I would rather 
have gone without evidence altogether than have had his. 

Remember, I must have the evidence from Baranagore within a 
week or so. Persuade Mothooranath also to come. His hoormut 
and izzut shall be fmrech aoorut $e bahaL 


Yours truly, 

E. A. Samuells." 

The author seems inclined to disbelieve the evidence which 
was adduced to prove Pratapa Ch4nd's death, and we are not 
disposed to quarrel with him here on this point. That there 
was a death scene at Culna was not denied by the defence ; but 
the defendant explained it by saying, and even by showing in the 
jail, that he could perfectly simulate sickness and death. And 
the author quotes high medical authority to show that the 
simulation of death is possible. The defendant stated during his 
trial why he had simulated death and led a secret life for fourteen 
years. The reader may judge for himself whether that explan- 
ation can be accepted or not. The result of the trial was 
unfavourable to the defendant, and although he made many 
efforts to obtain what he deemed justice to himself, he did not 
succeed. The native community, however, passed a favourable 
verdict upon him, and severely criticised the conduct of the authori- 
ties. The last days of the J&la Rajah were spent in a somewhat 
enigmatical style. He lived among men, but as a retired person, 
talking of truth and religion and receiving divine honours, especially 
from women of a particular class. It is very generally believed 
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that be learnt the meaning of the Sastras during hia travela, and 
failing to recover his rights, found an occupation for himself in the 
foundation of what is now a very well-known and mrmeroue Hindu 
sect, As the founder of that sect, he goes Hy the name of 
Satyanath. 

This is a very brief outline of the story of the Jala Rajah, 
which is excellently told in the book before us. The narrative is the 
result of much curious reading and laborious research, and, grow- 
ing, as it does, a flood of light on the English administratioit and 
Native character fifty years ago, forms valuable material for history. 
The interest of the work is greatly enhanced by ihe singularly clear 
style in which it is written. 


GangddharSarmd orfe Jatddhdri'r Rojndmchd. By Chandra- 
sekhara Bandyopidhyaya. Printed by Iswara Chandra Basu 
& Co., at the Stanhope Pres.s, and Published by Gurudds 
Chattopadhydya at the Bengal Medical Library, Calcutta, 
1880 A. D, 

A ROJNAMCH.A is & diary. Jatadhari's iJoy nawicM contains 
some extracts from a diary which was kept by him in early 

life. 

A story is Indeed related in this Rojndmehd, bu^ the 
author’s main object does not appear to be to relate aWtory. 
For the story given by him is exceedingly meagre, and 
the few incidents composing it are not arranged with any view 
to artistic effect. Indeed, it may be taken for granted, that 
Babu Chandrasekhara Banerjl never meant to make his Roj- 
ndmchd a work of art. It is obviously intended to be merely a 
book of sketches. For one event or incident described by the 
author, we have fifty .sketches given us of men, wopien, dress, 
manners, &o. Of these sketches we cannot speak too highly ; 
and they seem to us to be written with a purpose, — a very good 
and useful purpose. That purpose seems to be to give a vivid 
and minute picture of Bengali life just at the moment when 
the ilglub or shadow (whichever we choose to call it) of 
English influence was beginning to change its appearance, 
with all that formed the soul, the stay and the strength of 
that life, as well as all that was its wickedness and weakness, 
painted in bold relief. We cannot attempt to reproduce in minia- 
ture the picture painted so graphically by Babu Chandrasekhara. 
But of some elements or factors in Bengali life which are 
brought out in relief, we feel tempted to give the reader a brief 
description. And, firstly, of the element of weakness and 
wickedness. That element is represented by Qaj4nan, the. 
avaricious and miserly Dewan of the excellent Zemindar 

e 
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of SrJnagara, Babu Ashutosh Riya. Dewan GajSnaa is a 
typical head Amla of a zemindari, with an insatiable thirst 
for gold, a sonl which never thinks of an hereafter and endows 
even the gods with rapacious instincts, a mind which is best 
engaged in concocting diabolical plans, a heart that is timid 
and cruel beyond description, and a moral sense which knows 
nothing wrong on earth and is a perfect stranger to remorse 
or compunction. Physical power is used by Gajanana only 
for tnb purpose of robbing men, making them unhappy, and 
introducing discord in the midst of social harmony. Thus 
the coalition of the mind of a Gajanana with the sinewy arms 
of a dacoit, like Raghubir, formed fifty years ago, and probably 
still forms in interior districts, the most powerful element of 
disorder and misery in village life in Bengal, And, next, of the 
element of strength in that life. In Babu Chandrasekhara's 
book, the element of strength in woman is represented by 

one of the highest and most beautiful female characters 
we have seen in Bengali, or indeed in any, literature, 

fern 

I * * fsisf 

5)11 * * «it5f cw 

^tPI ?t^1 9W 

«i«rF I 

cfC)?! ffST 

m 511 1 • “* fapst^tc^a rstcsfs Htcsi c^tsrsitsr c^sr 

5)1 «lt'558^t5{ 

The element of strength in man is represented by Babu 
Ashutosh Raya, the benevolent and high-minded Zemindar of Sri- 
nagara. Between Babu Ashutosh and Babu Shibasahaya Sinha 
of Santipur, bitter zemindari feuds exusted for a long time. But 
when Shibasahaya became involved in a criminial case through 
Ihe machinatiftns of the Dewn Gajduana and his honour seemed 
to be io jeopardy, the model leader of society, Ashutosh, forgot 
all feuds and anxiously asked his Dewan 
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^51 Pt^ I 

Ashutosh Raya is an angel. And it Is Hindus of such angelic 
character who have ever been the soul of Hindu society — its 
real cementing and guiding influence, more than all the Sanhitas, 
Mitaksharas and Dayabhagas. But, alas, such angels are fast 
disappearing. Ashutosh was all benevolence and charity. But 
truly has the author said 

“‘Sit f^cjf ^t3*l 

'« ^irta si?r5T ^rflar^l 

I ” 

What we have said above, will show that Babu Chandrasekhara's 
Rojndmchd is a work of very great value and interest, ♦We 
only wish that the sketches had been presented in a condensed 
and more select form and in a style free from the immense mass 
of provincialism wliich disfigures the book. For the liojudmchd 
would then have been a model work of its kind in Bengali, We 
say, a model work of its kind^ because we do not remember having 
seen in Bengali another book of sketches like the Rojndmchd^ with 
the single exception of Hootum, indicating a habit of very careful 
and minute observation of all sorts of men and all sorts'of things. 
And viewed in this light, the Rojndmchd constitutes a new and 
interesting departure in the vernacular literature of this country. 
Books based on observation and not on vapid sentiment or dreamy 
speculation are rare indeed in Bengali literature! It will be also 
clear to the reader from the account we have given of the work 
in this place, that the Rojndmchd forms very valuable material for 
the history of Bengal, 
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General Literature. 

The National Review for August contains two noteworthy arti- 
cles, namely, Poisoning the Wells. By a Retired Politician, and 
Hodson of Hodsou^s Horse. By Mr. T. R. E. Holmes. 

A Retired politician refers to a phase of liberal politics, which 
he describes with minute accuracy and denounces with 
fiery energy and eloquence. He says : — 

“ Hearing a great babel of tongues, and warned by previous experience , 
not to take any political assertion on trust, I have given myself some pains 
to investigate the matter for myself ; and, to my amazement I find. Firstly, 
that it is demonstrated with even more than mathematical f)reei8iou — for 
human truths, when fully ascertained, are higher and more valuable than 
mere mathematical ones — that there is not one word of truth in the 
assertion that the House of Lords and the Conservative Party, who in 
this question appear to be absolutely at one, refuse or propose to refuse 
to pass the Franchise Bill, and admit two million new electors to the 
suffrage ; and, Secondly, though this is so plain and clear, that not only a 

S ersou of intelligence and capacity for obtaining accurate information like 
[r. John Morldy, but every man in the street who talks to any other man 
in the street, can by no possibilicy fail to know it, it is, nevertheless, deli- 
berately proposed by the Liberal Party to persist in affirming that the 
Houso of Lords Aas refused to enfranchise the Agricultural labourers, and 
in organizing Demonstrations, Street Processions, and Publy? Meetings, 
in a word, conducting an extensive political campaign, for the purpose of 
inducing people to believe them. In other words, th^ Liberal Party pro- 
pose to ‘ tell a lie aud stick to it/ 

“ This is what I mean by poisoning the wells. It has always been under- 
stood that in military warfare, this particular operation was not permissible. 
What the most unscrupulous condottieri have abstained from doing in war, 
the Liberfiil Party are deliberately and with indefatigable ingenuity now 
doing in politics. The source of Representative Government is public 
opinion acting upon accurate information. This source they are now 
attempting to poison. , t i . 

1 have already quoted Mr, John Money, and the words I liaye cited 
show that he at least is fully prepared, and indeed eager to> participate in, 
the operation. He is a typical Liberal, no doubt ; but he is not the highest 
type of Liberalism as classified even by Liberals themselves. At the head 
of the class is the Prime Minister ; and I regret to say that it will appear, 
before I have finished my observations, that not only is the Prime Minister 
ready as the most reckless of his followers to poison the wells, but that 
it was he who suggested aud commenced the operation.** 

a 
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article on Hodson is written in a spirit of mournful im* 
jmrfiality. As the result of a most careful and minute examina- 
tion of the evi^nce pro and con, Mr. Holmes arrives at the 
conclusion that Hodson was a splendid soldier, but a most 
unscrupulous man. He thus sums up on the whoie case 

“ There must have been something that was noble in the character of a 
inau whose comrades, brave soldiers and high-minded gentlemen, could 
write of him in taims like these. Posterity will not indeed be blinded by 
the glamour of his military exploits- They will not admit him to a place 
among the nobler heroes of the Indian Mutiny. But, while they will not 
be able to forget that he enriched himself by dishonest means, that, heedless 
of justice, of gratitude, and even of honour, he was swift to shed innocent 
blood, they will remember that he was an affectionate bod, a good comrade, 
a tender husband, that he rendered brilliant services to his country, and 
that he died, fighting to the last against the enemies of Kuglaud. 


NoTth~East Frontier of Bevgal, by Alexander Mackenzie, C. S., 
Secretary to the Government of India in the Home Department. 

T his admirable publication should be in the hands of every 
one to whom the study of a most interesting phase of 
Anglo-Indian administration is any object The history of the 
more civilized parts of the country is in many respects far more 
important, but the element of routine enters very largely into 
our more settled administration, and what that administration 
gains in importance it loses in interest, incident, and variety. 
The book, besides being an admirable work of reference ton 
all questions connected with the tribes on our north-east frontier 
is a clear and masterly exposition of the laws, as it were, 
which govern the dealings of civilized empires with savage 
tribes, on the borders of their territpry. This is under it the dis- 
tinctive excellence of Mr, Mackenzie’s work. With the strongest 
temptations, owing to the pressure of other work, to become a mere 
compiler, he never 'sinks to that level. The philosophy of the 
subject is never for a moment lost sight of. Short views of 
history may be very valuable as a sort of royal road to know- 
ledge, but the wider survey is essential to a correct appreciation 
of the wide general laws by which the sequence of human 
events is governed. Besides this an interest of another and 
not inferior description attaches to these records. 

It may be |aid with truth that the history of frontier politics 
is the history of the English people, in relation to circumstances 
** and events far better calculated to test certain peculiarites of the 
national character than the events and circumstances of our more 
settled administration. To oppress and circumvent in the name 
* of justice and self-protection would only have been too easy. 
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Under Jthese circumstances Mr. Mackenzie's record is one of which 
no Englishman need be ashamed. It is a history abounding in 
opportunities for good and evil : opportunities for interferencet, 
opportunities for self-restraint, opportunities fojf vengeance, op- 
portunity for lust of territory, opportunities for strong but 
just and merciful dealings with races whom, owing to tliejr 
ignorance, folly, treachery, it would only have been too easy 
to defraud. To say of the English frontier officers that the 
opportunities afforded them were now and tljpa abused, that 
some of them were wanting at times in the tact, patience 
and self-restraint, wliich the righteous discharge of the duties 
entrusted to them indispensably required, is to say, that although 
English they were human, but that instances of failure in this 
direction should have been so few, and that resolution, combined 
with justice, patience and mercy, should have been the main 
characteristics of our administration, is a fact which Mr. Mackenzie 
has amply proved, and of which, as we have said, every English- 
maa may be proud, 

Illustrated Faval and Art Magazine. 

T his is one of the best publications of its kind extant. The 
get-up of the book — typo, paper and illustrations — are ad- 
mirable and the literary contents are varied and interesting. 


A Glimpse of Assam. By Mrs. A. Ward, “ City Press,” Calcutta- 

A very clever and well written little book, giving a most use- 
ful glimpse of a part of India too little known to us and 
destined, when its industries are developed, to play a great 
part in the future of the country. Perhaps the most use- 
ful and interesting part of the book is, that what relates to 
the origin of the Tea industry in Assam. Mrs. Ward says : — 

“ When the news was first promulgated that indigenous 
Tea was found in Assam, the idea of cultivating it for trade 
with the people in the north was urged as an important in- 
centive this plan of the projectors has not yet been realized, 
but the prospect was never so bright as at present, that the 
trade-route will soon be opened to the tribes north and east 
of Assam, 

‘‘In 1823 Mr. Robert Bruce, a merchant, learned from a 
Singpho Chief that Tea was growing wild in* the northern 
part of the province, and ho exacted from him a promise to 
send him some plants and seed, .which was not fulfilled. The 
following year when his brother Mr. 0, A. Bruce, who was 
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m cTiatger of a diviBioQ of guiii^boats at Sadlya, the ^higplio 
Chief agaia appeared^ and this time fulftUed his former agree* 
meat and sent Tea plants and seed. 

Mr. Bruce ^eat a portion of these to Mr. David Scott, the 
Oovernor-General^s Agent,, and tlie remainder be planted in 
hia own garden. Mr. ^ott sent some to the Botanical Gardens, 
which were favourably reported on. The inoportance of the 
subject does not seem to have awakened an interest in Lord 
Amherst, then ^Governor-General, and not till 1834, when Lord 
^^illiam Bentinck became Governor^Oeneral was the Bubje<^ 
taken up with earnestness by the Central Government. His 
Jjordship brought the subject of the cultivation of Tea in 
various parts of India before the Council, and a Committee 
was appointed to devise a plan for its accomplishment. 

** Mr. Gordon was sent to China to procure plants, seed, and 
Chinamen, to commence Tea operations. • 

** During his absence the Tea Committee received communica- 
tions from Colonel Jenkins, the Commissioner of Assam, also from 
Lieutenant Charlton and Mr, Bruce, placing the report beyond a 
doubt that the Tea plant was indigenous in Assam. This 
was followed by the appointment of a deputation of three 
scientific gentlemen, Dr. Wallich and Asst. Surgeons McLel- 
land and Griffith, to proceed to Sadiya, in November 1835, for 
Bcientifiic research. 

^*Dr. Griffith, w^hose reputation ranked high as a Botanist, 
reported his conviction that success was certain to Tea culti- 
vation, on the ground that the Tea plant was indigenous^ 
also that there was great similarity in the configuration of the 
valley and in the climate to those parts of China, the best known 
as Tea producing. 

“ At the suggestion of Colonel Jenkins, Mr, Bruce was put in 
charge of jthe Tea nurseries by the Governor-General, and 
20,000 plants and a few Chinamen, Mr. Gordon had brought 
from China, were sent up to him. Only 8,000 plants were 
living when they reached their destination, and these were 
reared so unskilfully, that not one survived ; Mr. Bruce 
was, therefore, dependant on the indigenous plant, and was 
80 far successful, that in 1837 he sent to the Tea Committee 
forty-six chests of Tea ; twelve of these were sent to Eng- 
land, though it was not considered a favorable specimen on 
account of the difficulties attending the first manufacture, and 
the length of^time it had been exposed to dampness in the 
transit to Calcutta, still it was pronounced by British brokers ag 
capable of competing with China Tea. 

^^Mr. Briioe^ Superintendent of Tea operations, traversed 
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unexplored regions, and discoTered large tracts corered with In*^ 
digenons Tea, and his knowledge of the langnage^ eoncilia* 
tory manners, and judicious treatment of the natives, was 
mfunly instrumental in establishing friendly rations with the 
hill tribes and their chiefs, through whom forests and waste lands 
were subsequently placed at the disposal of Government, ” 
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Kviahaka-hdl&. — ^Printed by G. C, Basu & Co. at 33, Bechu 
Cliatterji’s Street, and Published by Ashutosh Ghosh. Calcutta, 
1884. 

T his is a really good poem, and if it had only been written 
with a little more care and regard for artistic unity, we 
should not have felt the slightest hesitation in pronouncing it one 
of the fittest in the Bengali language. Most Bengali poems are 
poems of shallow or sickly sentiment. Genuine man or woman 
you will not find there, but only shadowy persons whose 
language consists not of words which you can understand, but of 
puffs of wind from which, if you would not suffer the pain of 
suffocatiou, you would do well to turn your face away. But it 
is otherwise with the poem before us, which deals with persons 
occupying the humble condition of agriculturers, and has n 
ballad-like air about it which is really sweet and refreshing. The 
poem has, however, two very serious faults, without which it would 
have been the most charming ballad in Bengali. The first is, 
attributing to humble ru-stics, the utterly false and morbid senti- 
ments of the fussy Bengali youth. When the Portuguese Captain 
calls upon the honest and simple rustics to give up the gods of 
their fathers and accept Christianity, the author makes his hero 
speak as follows 

“ f^f5( 

5(1 Cfc?. Kc? r?5r, 

5(1 “(tW J 

The other fault is visible in the concluding portion of the poem, 
where the lovers roam about searching for each other in a manner 
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and style which does not suit their station in life» and yvhich h 
best adapted to those stories of modish and theatrical love which 
the majority of Bengali poetasters delight to describe. Both the 
faults are tracei^le to the prevailing influence of the low-class 
Bengali poetry of our timer It is extremely desirable^ however, 
considering the exceptional merits of this poem, that it should 
be so revised as to make it a perfect ballad. And to do that, the 
author has only to exclude morbid sentiment and melo-drainatio 
representation.^ The whole poem, from the beginning to the end, 
should be plain, simple, stout and essentially descriptive or 
' realistic with ohiy a vanishing tinge of idealism. 


Sanlcshipta Bhdrat By Bijaya Ndth Mnkhopadhyaya. Pi In ted 
by Gopal Chandra Ghosd.l at the Jyotish Prak&s Press, No. 7f 
Shibakrishna Dan's Lane, Jorasanko. 1290 B. S. 

T his is perhaps the first abridged version of the Mahabharat 
published in Bengali Such a version has been long feU 
to be a desideratum, and it is well that it has been supplied. Of 
the value of the MaJiabharat as the greatest of Hindu, peihaps 
even human, compositions, it would be useless to speak in this 
place, because it is acknowledged by European and Asiatic alike. 
And it is because the Mahabhwat is of such surpassing value 
and interest, that its study is felt to be an obligation and a neces- 
sity. Its great bulk, however, has repelled from its study all 
but the learned and the curious, and the immense educating in- 
fluence which it is calculated to exercise over the minds of those 
who read it, has been therefore in a great measure lost to society, 
Kdshidds’s metrical version has done much to popularise this 
great work. It has in fact taught tlie great story and the great 
truths of the Mahabharat to all classes of men — the highest 
as well a8% the lowest — in this country. But it is not exactly 
the Mahabharat — it is sometimes more and sometimes less than 
that encyclop 0 edi,c ifrork. The work before us, which is compiled 
from the great original itself, is therefore particularly welcome, and 
the fact that with all its shortcomings and imperfections it is a 
good compilation renders it a valuable contribution to Bengali 
literature. The compilation, it should be also observed, is a work 
of industry, and industrious authorship is to us in this country 
a particularly pleasing and encouraging spectacle. For it means 
loving and ejarnest literary labor of which we have not much 
amongst 09. ^ 
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Bebadula. Printed by K, M. Mukharji at the Saraswati Pres^ 
20, Jhamapiikur Lane, and Published by the Sanskrit Press De- 
pository at 14-8, Baranasi Ghosh’s Street. C^utta, 1884». 

W E have not up to this time read a book like this in any 
language. Englishmen eat beef, and cows are therefore 
slaughtered in this country, just as goats are slaughtered in Bengal, 
because Bengalis eat goat’s flesh. The two cases are precisely 
similar; and yet the author, a Bengali, abuses Snglisbineu for 
killing cows aud eating beef ! And how violent is the author's 
abuse ! Read one line, where the author is addressing Lord 
Macaulay : — 

Aud tlio whole of the work, consisting of 204 pages, consists 
of such abuse and even worse abuse. Wo have not, indeed, seen 
in any other language a hook consisting so purely of abuse of the 
most rabid and violent kind. We are not sure that a man 
possessing the smallest self-respect could give expression to such 
and so much abuse, aud we cannot help confessing with shame 
and sorrow that a book so utterly infamous has been written in 
Bengali by one who is himself a Bengali. The author of Debaduta 
has certainly disgraced himself aud his country’s literature. 


FraJeriti Bijndn. By Suryakurnir Adhikari, B, A. Printed by 
Fitambar Baiierji at the fciauskrit Press, 62, Amherst Street, and 
Published liy the Sanskrit Press Depository, 148, B&iiuasi Qhosh's 
Street, Jorasauko. Calcutta, 1884. • ^ 

I N the course of studies fixed for the Vernacular Scholarship 
Examinations in this country, elementary natural philosophy 
aud physical science holds an important place. A few books on 
that subject have been already compiled by well known Bengali 
scholars, and those books are in use in the schools of Bengal. It 
must be freely admitted that they are all excellent compilations 
in their own way, and have been immensely usefid in diffusing 
elementary scientific knowledge amodg Bengalis. 'It is obser- 
vable, however, that they are not precisely what they should be. 
They do not include many of the subjects which come under the 
head of physics or physical science, such as Ughtf deotricitgt 
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&c, and which, we are glad to say, we find treated of in the work 
before u& Their ecientifio nomenclature, moreover, Is not always 
^uite happy oi^ccurate, a defect which is considerably remedied 
in Babu Suryakumdr’s new book. In the explanation of physical 
phenomena, also, we have found inaccuracies in the older text- 
books which are carefully removed from the compilation before 
US. ^ For all these reasons, Pralcnti-Bijnda appears to us to be 
an improved wqjrk on elementary physics, and we should be glad 
to see it extensively used in our schools. 

% 

Pradipa. By Akshayakiimar Bardl. Printed and Published by 
Chandrandth Gubaat the Bharabi Press, 48, Wellington Street, 
Calcutta. 1290 B. S. 

T he author seems to be a poet of the school of Babu Rabindra- 
nath Tagore, and his poetry, therefore, possesses*^ many of 
the faults, which characterise that school — obscurity, vague- 
ness, want of objective expression, &c. Take the piece entitled 

I 

-sit? 1 

*« * 4 ^ ^* 11 . 

?— fl?9T 

rsii cf t«tTf I ? 

This is not very clear, because it is not very expressive. And 
the Want of expressiveness is owing to the fact of the poetry 
being the pod^ry of abstfact thought and abstract sentiment. 
But abstractions are impalpable, and do not therefore admit of 
being presented in exact and well-expressed relief. The poetry 
of mere thought or sentiment is therefore always unintelligible^ 
unimpressive and unpopular. 
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There' are, however, poems in this volume which deal with 
more concrete things, and ia which the author is sweet, clear, 
and truly poetical. We are therefore of opini^ that he may 
fix Ids mark on Bengali poetry if ho escliewa^bstractions aud 
impalpables and concerns liimsolf with real life and conditioned 
matter. Though belonging to Babu Ilabindrauatii's School, he ia 
not a slavish imitator of that poet. He has a clearly expressed 
individuality which he should endeavour to develop instead of 
merging it in the mannerism of another inan.^ We have liked 
some of his pieces immensely. They are deep, sweet aud clear. 


Aryct Darsana. A montldy Magiizhu and Review. Edited 
by Jogendranath Bidyabhusan. Printed and Published by 
G. C. Basil & Co., o3, Bcchu Chatterji’s Street, Calcutta : 
Srabaa, 1201 B. S. 

T ub Arya Darsana is one of tliose celebrated Bengali 
monthlies, which began to appear eiglit or nine years ago, 
immediately after the Banga Darsana came into existence. It 
has been all along conducted with great power and ability, and 
the amount of public good it has done is very large. Ifroin 
various causes, wliose influence no newspaper or periodical in. 
this country can entirely escape or overcome, this excellent 
monthly had lately fallen so much into arrear, that fears were 
enteitained about its continued existence and appearance. Those 
fears are now, however, happily removed. The Arya Darsana 
has killed all its arrears without misappropriating a single number. 
It is now flourishing with greater vigour than before, for it is now 
nob only better managed but better written. 
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